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THEEDA : AN ALLEGORY. 


Cuapter I. 


THE BOOK AND THE VASE. « 


SCAR lived beside the sea, and had no companions except the 

waves, the seagulls, the sunsets and sunrises, the moonlight, 

and the shore. He was happy, and yet there was something that he 

wanted. He could not tell what that something was, but he did not 
the less feel the need of it on that account. 

He knew that he had a father, but he had never seen him. He 
knew that his father cared for him, and gave him what he needed to 
eat and drink and wear. His mother had told him that his father 
was wise and powerful and good; and that once, before Oscar was 
old enough to remember anything, he had lived with her in the cottage 
beside the sea. But soon after Oscar was born, his father had left 
them and gone across the sea to another country. When a few more 
years had passed, he had sent for Oscar’s mother to follow him, and 
she had gone. Oscar could just remember the ship which had taken 
her away. He had sat in the cottage doorway, and watched the ship 
grow smaller and smaller as it receded over the waves. At first its 
sails had looked dark, because they were against the light; but a 
moment before it touched the horizon, where earth and heaven meet, 
the great white light from beyond had touched the sails, and made 
them gleam like angels’ wings. Then ship and sails had settled into 
a lustrous invisibility; a long wave had broken with a hollow sound 
upon the shore, and a feeling of tender sadness had come into the 
little boy’s heart. 

Although he was alone, however, he was not lonely; there was a 
great deal to amuse him. The cottage, which was made out of the 
hull of an old fishing boat, was as pleasant a place to live in as a 
boy could wish. It was divided into two rooms, in one of which 
Oscar slept, and in the other he ate his dinner. The furniture was 
very simple—a bed,a chair or two, a table, and a bookshelf; but 
these were all that Oscar required; and besides, he spent most of 
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his time outdoors. There were two other things in the dining- 
room, however, for which he cared very much. One was a large 
book, which lay on the bookshelf. It was a gift which his father had 
left for him when he went away. It was a large heavy book, with a 
dark binding and a golden clasp. This clasp could be opened only 
by pronouncing over it certain words which Oscar’s father had bade 
the boy’s mother teach him when he should be old enough. These 
words were a secret, and if the secret were betrayed, certain penalties 
would follow. It was Oscar’s habit, on getting up every morning, 
to take the book from the bookshelf, and having spoken the magic 
words, to open it and read. Now, the pages of the book appeared 
like ordinary printed pages, and if anyone besides Oscar had looked 
into them, they would have read only a number of stories which were 
not very interesting, and which did not seem to be of any especial 
importance to anybody. But with Oscar it was very different; for, 
as the morning sunshine fell upon the page, he saw, not the printed 
words, but wonderful pictures, which lived and moved, and had many 
strange and beautiful meanings. The pictures were something like 
the world in which the boy lived, but much brighter and more 
glorious, and the people who moved in them were far nobler and 
handsomer than ny that Oscar could have imagined; and chief 
among them wasa grand figure which the boy recognised as his father. 
While going over the pages of this mysterious book, therefore, Oscar, 
in his lonely cottage, was able to see with his own eyes all the mighty 
deeds that his father had done, and even many of those that he was 
at that moment doing; for the book was a living book, and though 
it told of marvels in comparison with which all other fairy stories 
would seem dull and commonplace, yet these marvels were all true. 
By studying that book a man could become wiser than the wisest of 
philosophers, and see more than the greatest of travellers, and yet 
remain as simple as a little child. It would take a long time to tell 
you even a few of the wonders which this book held between its dark 
covers. One of them was, that if Oscar was in any trouble, he had 
but to open his book, and the pictures would show him how the 
trouble was to be overcome. Every pain that he could suffer, and 
every difficulty that he could meet, had been met and suffered by his 
father long before; so that by seeing what his father had done, he 
learned what was the best thing to do himself. For Oscar was like 
his father, though he was but a little boy. 

The other thing that the dining-room contained was a large 
crystal vase, which stood in the window. It had seven sides, and 
was so large round that Oscar could not make his arms meet about it. 
It was filled with the purest water, and at the bottom were sand and 
pebbles, and delicate seaweeds, red and green, and pieces of rock 
covered with curious mosses and tinted lichens. It was like a little 
sea, only that there were no living animals in it. But under the 
shadow of one of the rocks lay a large pearl shell, which Oscar fancied 
must hold some living thing, although, often as he had watched 
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it, it had never yet moved or opened. But the boy had faith and 
patience, and every new day he went to the vase, in the hope that 
now at last something might have come from the pearl shell. It lay 
quiet, however, and kept its secret to itself. It must certainly be a 
pleasant secret, Oscar thought, for the shell was exquisitely curved, 
and its pearly sides shone with a delicate lustre. And the more he 
pondered over the matter, the surer he became that the vase must 
have been given for the sake of the shell, and that by-and-by the 
shell would show why it was there. Sometimes he felt tempted to 
take it out of the water, and try whether he could see inside of it. 
But he could never quite bring himself to do this, because, though 
the vase and the shell were his own, he felt that they had been given 
to him to look at, and not to meddle with. In his book, too, he saw 
that the night always comes before the morning, and the winter 
before the spring; and though he did not understand why that 
should be so—why the morning should not begin just after the sun 
had set, and the spring buds and flowers come out as soon as the red 
and yellow leaves of autumn had fallen—yet he saw that one wave 
followed another to break against the shore, and that every flower 
was a bud before it was a blossom, and that no happiness was so 
happy as that which had been waited for; so he believed that the 
secret of the shell would disclose itself when the right time should 
come, and that to try to find it out beforehand would perhaps be 


to lose it altogether. Moreover, was not the shell beautiful enough 
as it was? 


Cuaprer II. 


OSCAR INSIDE OUT. 


WueEn these early morning hours were over, Oscar used to go out of 
the cottage and wander about beside the sea. The waves murmured 
to him, and the sun was warm; the seagulls wheeled above his head 
and screamed with their wild voices ; great white clouds built them- 
selves into cities and palaces before his eyes; lights and shadows 
wavered everywhere, and made the grey rocks and the distant moun- 
tains seem alive ; winds whispered in the long grass, and sang crooning 
melodies in the branches of the trees; little insects and animals ran 
hither and thither, and seemed busy even when they were doing 
nothing. Sometimes the rain fell, making a secret sound in the 
leaves, and causing the surface of the clear pools to leap aloft in tiny 
pyramids: then the green plants stood up and stretched out their 
stems, taking their wetting gladly, and growing taller after it, though 
it had made them bob their heads. With the evening, splendid 
colours came along the sky, though the hand that painted them was 
not seen: they, too, spoke a kind of language; the glories of the 
day that was past, and the thoughts and hopes that Oscar had had, 
seemed to glow in the heavens as they glowed in the boy’s memory. 
L2 
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They faded at last, and night darkened the world, so that Oscar 
might not forget the moon and stars. These never slept, and there- 
fore Oscar knew that he might sleep. The rays that came from 
them found their way silently into his heart, and filled it with the 
fresh and quiet fancies that afterwards grew into dreams. For his 
dreams did not come from the world he lived in, but from some 
other. 

But what was this that the waves and the birds, and the light and 
shadow, and the trees and the rain, and all the rest of it, were trying 
to say to him? Was it really anything? and if it were, why could 
he not understand it? Sometimes he thought he almost under- 
stood it. If the things would speak a very little plainer, or if 
he could see and hear the least bit more clearly, there would be 
no more mystery. He thought they would say, ‘Oscar, we are like 
you. We are here because you are here. If you were not Oscar, we 
should not be what we are. And if we were not here you could not 
speak, nor think, nor be glad or sorry.’ But they never did quite 
say this. Therefore Oscar was not quite content, and he felt that he 
needed something, he knew not what, more than the earth and the 
sea and the sky had given him. They were so friendly to him that 
they made him long for a nearer friendship still. Hecould not come 
closer to them; and if they could not come closer to him, must not. 
something be wrong? He found them always fresh, and full of new 
things that never came to an end; they were alive, but the life they 
had was not quite the same as his own life. The world was so big 
that he could not put his arms round it and hug it; it was calm and 
orderly, and although he could neyer get to the end of the new things 
that were in it, yet he knew that every year it was the same world 
that it had been before. It was not so with him; for, in spite of his 
being always Oscar, he knew every day that he never had been and 
never would be exactly the same Oscar that he was at that moment. 
So the world was not only too big for him, but, in another way, it 
was too small for him also. The world could live only a year, after 
all, since one of its years was the same as another; but Oscar felt 
that he could live innumerable years, because no one of his years was 
the same as any other. Oh, if he could only find something to love 
that would grow in the same way that he grew, and answer him when 
he spoke, and be in all ways both as large and as small as he! Up 
and down the shore Oscar wandered, and through the green shade of 
the rustling forest, and with his eyes he sought amidst the clouds 
and the stars, but the thing that he wanted he did not find. 

When the rain came down too hard, Oscar would stay within the 
cottage, and study his book, or watch his pearl-shell, or sometimes go 
into the bedroom and look at the things his mother had left behind 
her. They were very ordinary things, and there were very few of 
them; but they were dearer to Oscar than anything else. Here was 
the jacket his mother used to wear, and against which Oscar’s face 
had often rested, while she nursed him in her arms, or lulled him to 
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sleep. It was full of wrinkles and stains, and was torn in one or two 
places; but it was his own mother’s own jacket, and made him think 
so vividly of her kind face and loving eyes and warm soft arms, that 
he would heave a deep sigh, and sit still with his eyes very wide 
open. Then there was the comb that his mother used to wear in her 
hair. It was made of white ivory prettily carved. Oscar remembered 
how his mother used sometimes to take out this comb while he was 
sitting on her lap, and let her hair tumble down about her shoulders ; 
and she used to let him feel its smoothness with his small hands, and 
taught him how to braid it by weaving three strands of it in and out. 

The feelings that Oscar had while sitting in the bedroom with 
these and other things that had belonged to his mother were very 
different from any that came to him while he was outdoors. They 
were less cheerful than his outdoor feelings, but he liked them better. 
For in thinking of his mother he forgot himself; he had been able 
to put his arms round his mother’s neck and to kiss her cheek. She 
had loved him and called him by bis name; he had known that no 
other boy could be to her what he was; she had comforted him when 
he was hurt or grieved ; she had been made to be his mother, as he had 
been made to be her son. It was not so with the world outdoors— 
with the earth and the sea and the sky. These had been made for 
Oscar perhaps; but if Oscar had been some other boy they would still 
have remained, They belonged to him only because he was a boy, 
and not because he was the boy Oscar. Therefore he could not 
forget himself in loving and giving himself to them, as he had done 
in loving and giving himself to his mother. All this brought him 
to think that unless, out of the earth and sea and sky, something 
eould come to him that should both bring them nearer and yét be 
different from them, the promise which they seemed to hold out to 
him would not be fulfilled. It was not a bigger or a more beautiful 
world that he wanted, but a world within the world, which should 
contain all that made the outer world beautiful and lovable, and 
something more besides. Such a world within the world his mother 
had been to him; but it was not his mother that the boy looked for, 
because he knew that she was gone never to return. What was it 
then? Oscar did not yet know; but now something began to stir 
within him that seemed to mean that the answer would not be long 
delayed. 


Carter III. 


THE PEARL-SHELL’S GIFT. 


OnE morning, as he was sitting with his book open upon his knees, 
the page at which he looked seemed suddenly to be overspread with 
a grey cloud. At first he could not see through the cloud, but after 
a while lights and shadows began to stir duskily within it, and pre- 
sently he saw, as through a mist, some one walking along a lonely 
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pathway in a forest. The mist gradually cleared away, but the face 
of the person was turned from him, so that it could not be known 
who he was. The person came to an opening amidst the trees, over- 
spread with soft green grass and flowers of many hues. In the centre 
of this grass-plot was a fountain, bubbling up like living crystal from 
a basin of sparkling sand. Around the margin were the golden smile 
of buttercups and the blue glance of forget-me-nots. The wanderer 
drew near and bent over the fountain. Then, out of the pure water, 
an arm was stretched upwards, holding in its hand a radiant pearl. 
The wanderer took the pearl, and then the mysterious hand and arm 
were drawn under the water again and disappeared. The wanderer 
looked at the pearl and seemed to rejoice in it, as well he might; for 
it was the most precious of all pearls. But while he was rejoicing, a 
man came up to him, who, though he had eyes and a tongue, was both 
dumb and blind; but he talked very rapidly with his fingers, as most 
dumb persons can do; and he used his nose instead of eyes, for he 
judged whether or not a thing were beautiful or valuable by smelling 
of it. The wanderer spoke to this odd person, and bade him look at 
the pearl and rejoice with him. But the other shook his head con- 
temptuously, and said with his fingers that his eyes were not made to 
see, and that seeing was all folly and deception ; and that a good nose 
was worth all the eyesight in the world. So, instead of looking at 
the pearl he smelt of it, and after doing so again shook his head con- 
temptuously, and pulled out of his pocket a raw onion. ‘Smell of 
that,’ he said with his fingers; ‘that is worth all the pearls in the 
world!’ and then he began to try to persuade the owner of the pearl, 
by many clever and cunning arguments, to throw the pearl away, and 
take an onion in its stead. Oscar bent forward in great eagerness to 
see whether the owner of the pearl could possibly be so foolish as to 
let himself believe that the most precious pearl in the world could be 
exchanged for an onion ; but just then the mist arose once more, and 
rapidly deepened to an impenetrable cloud, and the figures of both 
the man with the pearl and of the man with the onion were blotted 
out. Oscar closed the book. All the rest of the day he could think of 
nothing but this strange picture; and he wondered deeply whether 
the blind man with the onion had succeeded in making the other 
man as blind as himself. If only the cloud had held back a few 
minutes longer! Before Oscar went to bed he looked into the crystal 
vase, to see whether there were any change in the shell. For the first 
time it seemed to him that it had really moved a little. But the 
light was so dim that he could not be sure. Out of the window the 
sea had a marvellous twinkle of moonlight over it, and the night air 
was cool and sweet. Suddenly, a hideous bat, with broad noiseless 
wings of filmy black, hovered into the room, poised itself for a 
moment over the crystal vase, and then flitted away again. 

The next day was one which Oscar, so long as he lived, never 
forgot. 

He had had astrange dream during the night, and this had taken 
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from his memory the change which he had fancied he noticed in the 
shell before going to bed. But now, when he went as usual to look 
at it, he saw that a change had taken place indeed. 

The shell was rolled over on its back; the lid, which heretofore 
had closed its mouth, was open; and the shell was empty. Oscar 
could see far down into the very depths of the curving interior ; it was 
as smooth as satin, and looked fit to house the queen of the fairies. 
But there was nothing in it. When, however, Oscar raised his eyes, 
he beheld a sight which made him draw in his breath with a long 
sigh of amazement and tremulous delight. The two largest pieces of 
rock in the vase leaned together in such a way as to make an arch, 
upon the sides of which delicate leaves of pink and green seaweed 
grew, and other broader leaves clustered together in a sort of grove 
further back. Within this grove Oscar now perceived a movement, 
as if something were advancing through them. In a moment they 
parted, and a fairy-like little figure floated between, touching the 
sand with the tips only of her tiny feet. Forward she came, until 
she stood just beneath the highest part of the arch. She was scarcely 
six inches tall, but she was perfectly formed in every part ; and her 
face, though it was less than an inch long, was completely and exqui- 
sitely beautiful; and, moreover, it looked even more good than lovely. 
Her hair, which was finer than the finest cobweb, floated around her 
like a sort of brown mist; it was very thick and immensely long— 
nearly five inches! Her skin was more pure and delicate than the 
inside of a white geranium bud; but the palms of her little hands 
had a faint rose tint, and so had the tips of her infinitesimal fingers 
and toes. Her eyes were like fairy forget-me-nots ; and, ah! who can 
describe that tiniest marvel of all perfection, her mouth, with its 
tender curved lips, and teeth no bigger than grains of white sand. 
This little lady carried in one hand a broad frond of green weed, which 
arched over her head and protected her from the rays of the sun that 
fell through the crystal sides of the vase. Round her neck was hung 
a necklace of seed pearls that might have come out of a mussel as 
large as a millet seed. From the waist depended a curiously woven 
girdle made of thread-like sea-grasses of various colours. There she 
stood, gazing straight at Oscar with her wondering blue eyes, and her 
lips half parted. And Oscar gazed at her, almost afraid to breathe, 
lest she should vanish out of his sight. For he could not yet believe 
that she was real. He had never even dreamed of anything like her 
before. But he was awake, and she still stood beneath the archway 
of rock, and he saw many sweet expressions pass over her face. Yes, 
she was a real, living little maiden, and she had come into the world 
to make Oscar happy ; to supply the want he had felt ; to be some- 
thing that he could love and live for. 

Oscar felt so tenderly towards her, and so fearful lest he should do 
something to alarm or shock her, that at first he did not venture to do 
anything at all. He was so terribly big, he thought, that she must 
find him frightful. He longed to show her in some way that there 
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was nothing in his heart but love and reverence for her. In the 
midst of his perplexity, however, the little maiden smiled a smile that 
was all the more delightful because the eyes and mouth she smiled 
with were so small; and with a light movement she half walked, half 
floated towards him, until she stood close to the crystal side of the 
vase. The tips of her fingers rested egainst it, and she looked up at 
Oscar with a glance so winning and so confiding that he no longer 
felt any doubt about her or about himself. He stooped down and put 
his lips to his side of the crystal vase, and they kissed each other 
through it. 

In this way the pledge of friendship between them was given. As 
soon as it had been done, the little maiden made a leap as of joy, and 
then began to dance about inside the vase, sometimes touching the 
sandy bottom, but most of the time gliding to and fro in midwater, 
turning herself this way and that in graceful caprioles, diving through 
the archway and coming up out of the grove of seaweeds on the other 
side; waving her arms about her head with dreamy motions; some- 
times resting quietly upon nothing, as if she were asleep ; then swim- 
ming like a fish with her arms folded and her feet crossed one over 
the other ; and now playing at peep-bo with Oscar behind the rocks. 
Oscar had never been so delighted ; his eyes sparkled and his cheeks 
were red. At last his little playmate dived into the pearl-shell and 
disappeared, and the boy began to fear that he should see her no more. 
But in a very short time she came out again, holding something in 
herhand. She smiled and nodded to him, and rose up through the 
water until she nearly reached the surface. Oscar thought she must 
be coming out, and his heart beat with expectation. But she was not 
coming out. Instead of that, she stretched up her tiny hand above 
the surface, and Oscar now saw that it held a pearl. He cautiously 
put out his own hand, and took the pearl from her fingers. Then she 
nodded again, and descended. 

‘Is this for me?’ asked Oscar, very softly. 

Hereupon she made him the most charming little bow imaginable, 
at the same time bringing both her hands to her lips, and blowing him 
a kiss. 

‘Thank you, you lovely little creature!’ said Oscar. ‘ But can 
you understand all I say to you?’ 

Again the little maiden smiled, and nodded her head up and 
down, 

* And can you speak also?’ the boy demanded. 

She put up one hand, and waved it slowly backwards and forwards 
before her face. 


‘ Ah, she cannot speak !’ thought Oscar ; and he felt a momentary 
touch of sadness. 

But at that an expression came into her face that seemed to say, 
as plainly as could be, ‘If I cannot talk as you do, still I can talk. 
And not only did her face seem to say this, but she said it, as it were, 
with all there was of her; and although in one sense there was very 
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little of her, yet in another sense there was so very much, that not 
the largest giant ever heard of could have said so much without 
speaking as she could. Oscar could not account for it. Talking 
without speaking was something new to him. ‘ But, after all, he 
thought, ‘nobody could talk under water; and no doubt thinking 
under water is the same as talking out of it.’ Besides, though this 
wonderful little water-maiden was but six inches tall, her thoughts 
were evidently quite as big as those of an ordinary grown-up person, 
so that they must be so much the more easily visible. And, finally, 
why should Oscar trouble himself about how anything happened, as 
long as it did happen, and was agreeable? Probably it was because 
he already loved this exquisite fairy so much, that he was able to 
understand what was passing in her mind. 

He named her Theeda—he did not know why, except that that 
sounded as if it must be her name, and she seemed to be perfectly 
satisfied with it. And so these two fell in love with each other at first 
sight, though she lived in water and he in air, and there could there- 
fore be no meeting between them, except the meeting of their hearts 
and eyes. They must evenkiss each other through the crystal. Never- 
theless they were as happy as the day was long, and indeed much hap- 
pier, for time is a thing with which happiness has very little to do. 
Oscar’s only regret was that Theeda could not be with him when he 
took his walks upon the shore. He enjoyed his walks, however, more 
than he had ever before done, because now the earth and the sea and 
the sky not only said to him, ‘We are like you, Oscar,’ but also, 
‘Theeda loves you!’ 


Cuarter IV. 
THE CRAB. 


Oscar could never see enough of his little water-maiden; and he 
talked to her perhaps all the more because she answered him only by 
sympathetic thoughts. He told herall that he knew of his life before 
she came to him—about his dreams by night and his reveries by day ; 
about all the beauties of the world that she could not see from the 
crystal imprisonment of her vase; about his mother, too, and how 
the sails of the ship in which she went away had been lit up by the 
light beyond just before reaching the horizon verge. He spoke like- 
wise of his father, how good and great he was, and how, although he 
lived and ruled in a distant country, he never forgot to send his little 
son all things that were necessary for his comfort and happiness. 

‘And I believe, Theeda, added Oscar, ‘that he put you in the 
pearl-shell for me. Perhaps you have seen him ?’ 

Theeda threw back her floating mist of hair, and smiled. 

‘ Ah, of course, everybody who is good and lovely must have come 
from him,’ Oscar murmured, as if answering something she had said. 
And then he went on to talk about the book, and of the strange pic- 
ture he had seen in it, the day before she appeared. 
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‘IT think, now,’ he said, ‘ that the wanderer in the forest must have 
been myself; and the precious pearl that was given to him out of 
the fountain was you. But who was the blind and dumb man with 
the onion ?’ 

At that Theeda’s head drooped, and she sank slowly down on the 
sand, and she hid her face in her hands. 

‘What is the matter, Theeda?’ cried Oscar; ‘dearest Theeda, 
what has happened ?’ 

She partly lifted herself up, though still crouching in the sand, 
and held out her arms towards Oscar as if entreating him to do some- 
thing. And now, for the first time, he could not read her thought. 
She seemed to beseech him; but he, who would have given her every- 
thing, knew not for what she besought him. At last she trailed her- 
self to the side of the vase and put up her lips to be kissed. 

‘I love you, Theeda!’ said he. ‘See! with my whole heart!’ 

But all that day Theeda’s sadness did not wholly pass away; and 
each morning afterwards, when Oscar first came into the room, she 
would meet him with a kind of timorousness, and would not be 
happy until he had kissed her through the crystal, and had told her 
again that he loved her. 

She was by no means an idle little maiden, however. The vase 
was her home and her garden, and she was busy many hours a 
day in keeping it in order and making it more and more beautiful. 
It was wonderful how much she found to do. In some places, where 
the red and green weeds grew too thick, she pruned them with a little 
knife that Oscar had given her, made out of a piece of a mussel shell, 
and cut away the pieces that were decayed. She sifted the brown 
sand between her fingers, and cleansed it from all impurities; and 
she brought the prettiest of the pebbles and laid them in tasteful 
patterns. She plaited a kind of hammock out of the sea grass, and 
hung it at the entrance of the archway ; and in the afternoons, when 
the sun was hot, she lay in it and took her siesta. And now Oscar, 
from time to time, put in little sea-animals to keep her company and 
amuse her: he found many such in the rock pools along the shore. 
There were prawns, almost transparent, striped like zebras with fine 
pink stripes, and having long feelers like hairs, which they waved 
about, and, as it were, asked delicate questions with them of every- 
thing that came near. They moved as lightly as thistledown and as 
swiftly as sunshine. Then there were fishes, slender little things an 
inch or two long, with round astonished eyes, and open mouths that 
looked as if they were saying, ‘Hoo! hoo!’ They were of all colours, 
and some of them had fierce-looking spines on their backs, which 
they could move backwards and forwards very much as a horse moves 
its ears. These fish were at first very timid, and kept under the 
shadow of the rocks, or lurked amidst the seaweed. But Theeda soon 
made friends with them, so that they regularly came to her to be fed, 
and sometimes she used to play at tag with them, darting round and 
round inside the vase, and in and out amongst the rocks, while the 
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weeds waved to and fro like banners in a gale of wind. Oscar also 
brought sea-snails, with brightly tinted shells, which crawled slowly 
about, measuring their way with their one soft foot,and stretching out 
little transparent horns in front, like children feeling their way in the 
dark. Besides these there was a hermit crab, which lived in a pearl 
shell very much like Theeda’s, but only about a sixth part as big. 
This crab was the only ill-natured creature in the vase. He sat sul- 
lenly in the door of his house, in a little hollow under a large 
stone; his little dull eyes stuck far out of his head, and his ugly 
claws hung down in front like a pair of red fists. He never had a 
pleasant word for anybody; but, if any came near him, he either 
pettishly hitched himself back into his shell, or else made a vicious 
snap at the visitor with his claws. He even snapped at Theeda two 
or three times, and then Oscar wanted to take him out and throw him 
back into the sea. But Theeda was very forgiving, and would not 
let this cross little crab be punished. She always treated him kindly, 
brought his dinner to him every day, and did all she could to make 
him good-natured and comfortable. But nothing seemed to make 
him any better; and one day, when Theeda had made him let go of 
a prawn which he had caught by the tail with one of his claws, he 
flew into such a terrible passion that Oscar felt very glad, for the sake 
of the other creatures in the vase, that he was no bigger. He made 
up his mind to have him out before long. 

Except for the crab, the vase was the most charming place to 
live in that could be imagined, and Oscar often wished that he were 
able to breathe under water as easily as Theeda did, and that he were 
as small as she was. Theeda, no doubt, wished so too; but it was 
not to be. Then Oscar used to hope that, some day, Theeda would 
grow up to be as tall, or nearly as tall, as himself, and then come 
out of the water and live with him in the cottage. But that did not 
seem very likely to happen either. And perhaps, after all, they were 
as near together as many people who live in the same house, and are 
separated by neither water nor crystal. Only, when Theeda brought 
out her oyster-shell dinner-table, and set it under the bower of green 
ulva leaves, and placed upon it her little cockle-shell dishes of fresh 
sea vegetables (which was all she ate), Oscar’s very heart ached to be 
sitting at the opposite side of the table and dining with her. Water 
then seemed to him a much more agreeable element to pass one’s 
time in than air. But, although wishing can do a great deal, it 
could not quite make a merman of Oscar. Theeda ate her dinners 
by herself, except for the tit-bits that she gave to the prawns and 
snails, and the scraps that the fishes stole when they thought she was 
not looking. 

‘Some day, Theeda, perhaps . . . !’ Oscar used to say, without 
ever finishing the sentence. 

Theeda understood very well what he meant, and used to look as 
if she meant it also. And Oscar’s father, who was as powerful as he 
was kind, would no doubt be able to make them happy in the way 
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they wanted, if he saw that it was best for them. But the hermit 
crab had a very ugly and malicious look, as if he had a mind to pre- 
vent anybody from being happy if he could. 


CuarTer V. 
A STRANGER. 


Ont morning, while Oscar was looking into the vase, and admiring the 
bright silver beads that were forming all over the leaves of seaweed, 
and on the lichen-covered surface of the rocks ; and while Theeda was 
busy feeding the fishes, who seemed to get hungrier the more they ate ; 
and just when Oscar was about to remark that’ the hermit-crab was 
not in his usual hole, nor anywhere else that he could see,—at that 
moment a dark shadow suddenly fell across the vase, shutting it off 
from the sunlight, scaring away the fishes, and making Theeda look 
up with a start, and then quickly take refuge in her shell, as from 
something she feared. 

Oscar also looked up, and saw somebody standing before the 
window. 

It was a boy; but a very odd boy, Oscar thought. He was not 
any bigger than Oscar, but he seemed to be a good deal older. He 
had a broad flat face, with a sharp little nose in the middle of it, a 
wide thin mouth, and pale eyes which stuck out very far, and over 
which he wore spectacles. He had pale reddish hair growing upright 
on his head. His legs were so thin that it seemed a wonder he could 
stand with them, and indeed they were bowed out sideways, as if the 
boy’s weight were too much for them. His arms also were thin, but 
his hands were immensely large and red, with stiff thick fingers, and 
huge thumbs. He was not quite facing the window, but stood side- 
ways towards it, and looked at Oscar askance. The skin of this boy’s 
face was coarse and rough, and seemed as thick as orange-peel. 

‘ What is your name ?’ asked the strange boy, after a while. 

Oscar told him what it was. 

‘What an absurdly old-fashioned name!’ said the boy, contemp- 
tuously. ‘I have a better name than that—my name is Kanker!’ 

‘Do you want anything?’ said Oscar. 

* Yes,’ said Kanker. ‘I want to ask questions. I am in search 
of truth. I never believe lies; so you needn’t tell me any.’ 

‘I never tell lies,’ said Oscar, gravely. 

‘That is a lie to begin with. Everybody tells lies—except me! 
Everything lies—the things that can’t talk, as well as the things that 
ean. The world is a lie.’ 

‘The world is not a lie,’ said Oscar, indignantly. ‘And if you 
think it is, why do you search for truth ?’ 

‘TI have at all events found the only truth there is to be found— 
and that is, that everything is a lie, replied Kanker. ‘I have proved © 
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it a thousand times already, and every new question I ask proves it 

n. 

‘What makes your hands so big?’ Oscar could not help asking. 

‘ They are no bigger than they ought to be, Kanker answered, 
holding them up and looking at them admiringly. ‘I use them to 
touch things with. I never believe in anything that I haven’t touched. 
Nothing exists unless I can touch it. Come out of that room, so that 
I may touch you, and see whether you exist.’ 

* I will come out,’ said Oscar; for he thought it would be better 
to go to Kanker than to have Kanker come in to him. ‘ But you 
need not touch me; I can touch myself if I want to.’ 

Nevertheless, no sooner had he come out, than Kanker took hold 
of him by the arm, and gripped it so hard with his big red hand that 
Oscar said, * Let go, you hurt me!’ 

‘Your touching yourself would prove nothing to me, you know,’ 
said Kanker. ‘ Well, you seem toexist. Where are your father and 
mother ?’ 

* They are not here,’ answered Oscar. ‘ They are gone—long ago.” 

‘I don’t believe it. Where did they goto?’ 

‘ Over there,’ said Oscar, pointing across the sea. 

‘Nonsense! Do you mean they are drowned ?’ 

‘No. They are gone to a country over there.’ 

‘How do you know there is a country over there? Did you ever 
touch it ?’ 

Oscar shook his head. 

‘I thought so! Then there is no such place. Therefore your 
father and mother have gone nowhere. Therefore they do not exist. 
And what business have you to exist if you never had a father and 
mother ?’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ said Oscar, ‘and I don’t care 
whether I exist or not, so long as I do what is right, and am happy.’ 

At this Kanker laughed, a spluttering laugh, as if he had his mouth 
full of water. ‘Sit down here beside me,’ he said, ‘I want to ask you 
some more questions.’ 

Oscar sat down beside him. He did not at all like Kanker, whose 
voice was as harsh as his manners were impolite. And he was cer- 
tainly ugly. When Oscar did not look full at him, he had something 
the appearance of a gigantic crab, which was increased by his sidelong 
shuffle in walking, and by the two great red hands that he carried 
hanging before him, very much as a crab carries his claws. He held 
a sun-umbrella over his head, a small book in one pocket, and a roll 
of measuring tape in the other. Nevertheless, Kanker seemed to 
know so much, and to be so positive about what he knew, that Oscar 
could not help thinking he must be an important person ; not the sort 
of person to be contradicted, especially by a person who knew so little 
as Oscar did. ‘ For after all,’ Oscar thought, ‘a great deal of what 
I supposed I knew has only been told me. I do not know it as he 
knows things—by touching them. It may be, as he says, that some 
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things that seem to be true, are not true. I wonder whether he 
believes in the sun and the stars? He can hardly have touched them! 
And I wonder why he wears spectacles ?’ 

‘Why do I wear spectacles?’ repeated Kanker; for Oscar had 
spoken the last sentence aloud. ‘To see with, of course! Nobody 
can see without spectacles; and not only that, but nobody can see 
with any other spectacles than these I have on.’ 

‘Oh, you are mistaken there!’ exclaimed Oscar; ‘for I have 
never worn spectacles, and I have always been able to see.’ 

‘You never saw anything in your life,’ replied Kanker, very con- 
fidently. ‘You only think you see. That is your hallucination. 
An hallucination is when you think a thing is so, and it isn’t. You 
are blind, and probably deaf and dumb as well. What books do you 
read ?’ 

‘I have only one book,’ said Oscar: and then he told what a 
wonderful book it was; how it could only be opened by repeating 
certain mystic words, and how its pages were full of living pictures 
representing things which had been done in the world, and which 
were being done now. Kanker burst out laughing. 

‘I don’t believe it!’ he said. ‘It’s an hallucination. There is 
no such book, in the first place, and if there were, it couldn’t be what 
you say it is.’ 

This made Oscar angry. ‘There is such a book,’ said he, ‘and if 
you don’t believe it, I can show it to you.’ 

Kanker went on laughing, and wagging his great hands up and 
down. ‘Oh! show it to me—show it to me!’ he spluttered. ‘ Let 
me touch it with my fingers, and then perhaps I’ll believe.’ 

‘Come into the house, then, and you shall touch it!’ exclaimed 
Oscar. He sprang up, and went into the house, and Kanker followed 
him readily enough. ‘Let me put my fingers on it—that’s all I 
ask,’ he kept repeating. ‘ Let me touch it!’ 

‘There !’ said Oscar, ‘there it is on that shelf. Do you believe 
now ?’ 

Kanker took the book down from the shelf, and felt it all over. 
‘I believe that this is something that feels like a book,’ he said at 
last. ‘But I don’t believe it is a book, until I see it opened; and 
then I sha’n’t believe it has the pictures you talk about, unless I see 
them, and can put my finger on them; and I don’t believe you can 
open it.’ 

‘I can open it!’ cried Oscar. 

‘If you can do it, then why don’t you?’ Kanker replied. 

Now Oscar knew that the mystic words which undid the clasp 
were a secret which he had no right to disclose. But he wanted so 
much to show Kanker the inside of the book, and make him acknow- 
ledge that he was wrong, that everything else seemed of little account 
in comparison. He took the book from Kanker’s hands. As he did 
so, a strange feeling came over him. A voice, that seemed to speak 
not to his ears, but within him, bid him pause. Did he care so much 
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for this Kanker, with his flat face and his great red hands, as to 
betray the secret which his mother had confided to him? Oscar 
hesitated. 

‘Ha! I knew you were lying!’ said Kanker, with his disagreeable 
laugh. 

‘ You shall see that I am not!’ retorted Oscar, becoming angrier 
than ever. Then he began to repeat the mystic words. But he found 
it hard to pronounce them, and some of them he could scarcely re- 
member. His teeth chattered as he went on, and his heart beat 
painfully. But Kanker was watching him askance with his pale 
spectacled eyes, and Oscar would not stop. At last he had spoken 
all the words; the clasp flew back; the book opened! 

‘There!’ said Oscar, thrusting it into Kanker’s hands. ‘It is 
open: now look for yourself!’ Then he turned away, and hid his 
face in his hands. 

All of a sudden he heard again Kanker’s hateful spluttering 
laugh. He looked up in astonishment. Kanker was pointing con- 
temptuously to the page. 

‘ No pictures here!’ he was saying. ‘Show me your pictures! 
Here’s nothing but printing here, and very stupid commonplace 
printing too!’ 

Oscar fixed his eyes upon the book; but they were darkened, and 
at first he could see nothing. At length his sight cleared ; but, alas! 
it was as Kanker had said: there were no pictures in the book, no 
beauty, no life, and no mystery. It was just like any other book— 
ordinary pages printed with ordinary print. There had been some 
terrible loss, but whether the loss were in Oscar or in the book, Oscar 
could not tell. He stood there unable to speak, and almost to think. 

‘It is just as I knew it was,’ said Kanker, throwing down the book. 
‘Another of your absurd hallucinations. You dream about things 
until you think they are real. You had much better do as I do— 
wear spectacles, make up your mind that everything is a lie, and trust 
to your fingers. By doing that you might, in the course of time, come 
to know something. Look here, I'll tell you what I'll do. Ill make 
an exchange with you. It isn’t a fair exchange, for what I give you 
is worth a great deal, and what you give me is worth nothing. You 
give me your book, and I’ll give you mine.’ 

‘What is your book?’ Oscar asked. 

‘ An arithmetic, to be sure!’ replied Kanker, pulling it out of his 
pocket. ‘See, here is the multiplication table. And here are addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. And here are vulgar 
fractions. And here are examples. And here is the Rule of Three. 
That’s what I call a book worth having.’ 

‘But if you think my book is not worth having, why do you 
want it?’ 

‘To make a fire to warm myself with,’ Kanker replied. 

‘If you are cold, will not the sun warm you ?’ asked Oscar. 

‘No one has been able to prove that there is any warmth in the 
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sun,’ said Kanker. ‘It only seems to be warm. But I know that a 
fire is warm, because I can burn my fingers in it.’ 

‘ But if the sun feels warm, is not that as good as if it were really 
warm ?’ 

‘For you it may be,’ answered Kanker, ‘ but not for me. I care 
only for truth, and I don’t choose to be warmed by anything I don’t 
believe in. That is the reason I carry a sun-umbrella. Well, will 
you let me have your book ?’ 

‘It is no more use to me,’ said Oscar, gloomily. ‘I do not care 
whether you take it or not, or what becomes of it.’ 

‘ You will find my arithmetic much more useful,’ returned Kanker. 
‘ Come outside and see me make my fire.’ 

But Oscar turned sullenly away. 

Kanker went outside the cottage, with the book in his arms. 
After a moment, Oscar could not help going to the window to see 
what was being done. 

Kanker had laid the book across two stones, and had gathered 
some bits of driftwood from the shore for kindlings to put underneath. 
Now he struck a match, and held it to the kindlings. But at that 
there was a sudden and mighty sound, like thunder, and also like a 
great voice speaking some solemn and awful word. And the book 
seemed to dissolve, and in its place arose a tall pillar of light, more 
dazzling than the lightning, which hung fora moment near the earth, 
and, to Oscar’s amazed eyes, took on the likeness of a glorious and 
majestic figure, which bent upon him a look that made his heart 
tremble. Then the figure moved away through the air seaward, 
casting a radiance across the waters, and making the sun look red and 
dim. It drifted slowly away over the sea, and at last became as a 
bright star, further and further off, until it vanished in the depths 
of the sky. Then a great coldness fell upon Oscar, and the daylight 
became dusky to him, as if it were already evening; and he knew 
that the dazzling face which he had seen was the face of his father. 
Now he understood what the book had been; but it was too late. 


Carter VI. 
THE SECRET OF THE WAVES. 


Ir seemed to Oscar that many hours passed away while he remained 
crouched down on his knees in a dark corner, shivering and miserable. 
At last he looked up. It was evening, and a bitter wind was blowing 
outside ; heavy clouds were driving across the sky, and rain was beat- 
ing on the roof. Kanker was sitting in the middle of the room, 
with his chin upon his hands, staring at him. 

‘You had better go,’ Oscar said. * What other harm do you want 
to do me ?’ 

*It is you who have done harm to me,’ replied Kanker, ‘ by giving 
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me a box of gunpowder to make a fire with. The explosion has 
cracked my spectacles. However, I bear no malice. What do you 
keep that jar of sea-water for?’ 

‘Ah! that is where Theeda lives,’ exclaimed Oscar, rising, with 
some cheerfulness in his face. ‘I had forgotten her.’ 

‘Theeda ? what is Theeda?’ demanded Kanker. 

‘She is my playmate and companion,’ Oscar said. ‘She is dearer 
to me than anything else in the world, and nothing in the world is so 
lovely as she.’ 

‘And do you mean to say she lives in the water? Pray, how big 
is she?’ 

‘ She is not so tall as your hand is long.’ 

*No such creature ever existed,’ said Kanker, positively. ‘In the 
first place, no one ever was made of that size, and in the second place, 
it is impossible for anyone to live under water. It is another of your 
hallucinations. There is no use in your denying it. I shall believe 
in her when I see her, and not before.’ 

‘I will not let you see her,’ replied Oscar. 

‘ Just what I expected! When did you see her last yourself?’ 

‘ Just before your shadow fell across the vase.’ 

‘ What language does she talk ?’ 

‘She does not talk at all, but I know all she thinks.’ 

‘ This is really too absurd! Have you ever touched her?’ 

‘No. It is enough for me to look at her.’ 

‘Til tell you what it is,’ said Kanker, lifting up one of his ugly 
fingers and holding it at the side of his little sharp nose. ‘ You are 
crazy—quite crazy! You have lived here by yourself until you don’t 
know what is real from what isn’t. Now, I will make this bargain 
with you. If you will let me put my finger on this Theeda of yours, 
and I thereby prove to my own satisfaction that she exists, I will let 
you use me for your servant the rest of my life. Do you agree?’ 

Oscar waited a little while before answering. He hated Kanker, 
and he thought that if Kanker became his servant, he should be able 
to make him as miserable as Kanker had made him. He did not stop 
to think whether Theeda would like to be touched or not: it seemed 
to him an easy way of being revenged on his enemy, and that was all. 
‘Yes, Tagree!’ he said. 

‘Very well!’ returned Kanker. ‘ And of course, if I prove that 
Theeda does not exist, you are to become my servant for the rest of 
your life?’ 

‘ There is no danger in my promising that,’ said Oscar. ‘ Let it 
be so if you wish.’ : 

‘Very well!’ said Kanker again ; and then they both went to the 
vase. 

‘ Where is she ?’ asked Kanker. ‘I don’t see her.’ 

‘Oh, she has gone into her shell; it is late—she must be asleep 
by this time,’ answered Oscar. ‘ You must wait until to-morrow.’ 
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‘That won't do!’ said Kanker. ‘The agreement was for this 
evening. If you back out, you become my servant.’ 

‘It shall be this evening, then,’ replied Oscar; ‘but you will 
regret it more than I!’ And stooping over the vase, he called, 
‘Theeda! Theeda! wake up! come out!’ 

They waited a moment. There was no movement in the great 
pearl shell, and Theeda did not appear. 

‘Come! there’s enough of this nonsense!’ Kanker exclaimed. 
* You may as well make up your mind at once to being my servant.’ 

‘Not yet!’ said Oscar, scornfully, and he called in a louder voice, 
‘Come out, Theeda! Come out—I want you!’ 

The shell stirred slightly, but still Theeda did not appear. Kanker 
laughed. 

Then Oscar grew angry, and in a harsh tone he cried, ‘ Theeda, 
come out! or I shall not love you or believe in you any more!’ 

The sun had set long ago, and the room was almost dark; but 
now, through a break in the clouds, the moon shone down, white and 
clear, into the crystal vase. It gleamed upon the pearly shell; and 
in its cold lustre Oscar saw the tiny water-maiden, whom he had 
loved better than anything else in the world, and who was the most 
precious thing that the world contained, come slowly out of her shell, 
and stand downcast and drooping before him. Then he felt that, in 
his anger, and in his desire to be revenged on his enemy, he had done 
a wicked thing, which could not be forgiven. He had shown what 
was most sacred and dear to his own soul, to one who could neither 
believe in her nor reverence her. His heart was filled with bitter 
sorrow and repentance ; but again it was too late. 

For, as Theeda stood therein the moonlight, drooping amidst her 
shadowy mist of hair, Kanker put out his hideous red hand, that was 
less like a hand than like a crab’s claw, and plunging it into the 
water, he tried to grasp Theeda round the waist. But his fingers met 
together, and behold! no Theeda was there. She had faded into 
nothingness where she stood ; or else the shadow of a cloud which at 
that moment passed across the moon, and made the vase and the room 
dark again, had caused her to become invisible. Before she disap- 
peared, however, she bent one sad reproachful look upon Oscar, and 
he knew that he had seen his mother’s spirit in her eyes. He under- 
stood all then; but it was too late indeed ! 

‘I told you how it would be !’ said the harsh voice of Kanker, with 
his spluttering laugh, ‘ and now you are my servant !’ 

‘Yes, for I have lost my Theeda!’ answered Oscar, with a heavy 
sigh. 

. But even as he spoke, he chanced to turn his eyes towards the sea. 
Beyond the moon he saw a pure white cloud drifting down the sky. 
To Oscar’s fancy it took on the likeness of a female form—the form 
of someone whom he knew and loved. She seemed to beckon him 
to follow her to a far-off country, whither Kanker could not come, and 
where he would be free. 
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‘ Yes, I will follow her!’ Oscar thought; and, in some way, he 
slipped from where he was, and left the cottage and Kanker behind 
him, and went down towards the ocean. 

Kanker did not at first know that Oscar had escaped, for he had 
left something behind which resembled him, but was not really he. 
The next morning, when the sun peeped as usual into the crystal vase, 
neither Oscar nor Kanker were to be seen. But, in the great pearl 
shell, where formerly Theeda had lived, sat a great ugly crab, twid- 
dling its huge red claws, and peering this way and that with its 
malicious little eyes, which stuck far out of its head. Oscar was not 
in the cottage, nor on the shore, nor has he, from that day to this, 
ever reappeared there. But, if you should ever happen to visit the 
place, you will hear the waves murmur mysteriously to one another, 
as they gambol along the beach; and since they come from that far- 
off line where the world meets the sky, they may possibly know more 
about Oscar and Theeda than people like Kanker would be apt to 
believe. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


SoNNET. 


I stumbled blindly on a dark hill-side, 
And paused—above me rose a pleading bleat, 
Sent through the gloom some far-off thing to greet, 
And from afar a piteous bleat replied— 
A mother and her lamb dissevered wide— 
Bleat answering eager bleat, hurrying to meet, 
They met in tender transports at my feet, 
And something in my soul woke up and cried— 
Thrice happy Lamb! but, ah! what griefs were thine, 
So strayed by evil hap, or evil choice! 
If lonely, helpless, wild with unknown fears, 
Lonely and lost—none heeding thy vain tears— 
Lost in the night, left in dark pain to pine, 
Thou couldst not hear thy Mother’s pleading voice. 
P. P. A. 





Russia AND CHINA. 


HE crisis which has been reached in the relations between these 
two great Empires calls for general attention. The spectacle of 
a war between two neighbouring Powers at a point removed three 
thousand miles from the capital of either would of itself be sufficient 
to create an interest in the dispute on the Kuldja frontier, where the 
Celestial and the Muscovite must sooner or later meet in conflict. 
The questions involved are of scarcely less importance to England than 
to the two countries at issue, and their solution must in many ways 
affect our views not only on the Central Asian question generally, but 
also on the equally important one of the Chinese trade. It will, 
therefore, not be without present interest if, in describing the position 
of affairs, we glance farther back over the three centuries that have 
elapsed since Russia and China first began in modern times their 
intercourse with each other. By so doing it will be made plain that 
the Russo-Chinese difficulty is a larger one than any dispute over 
the territory of Kuldja alone would be; and that a complete and 
satisfactory settlement cannot be brought about if the question is 
approached on purely local grounds, 

The Chinese Government came to the decision six years ago to 
reconquer the Central Asian possessions which, during the great 
Mahometan upheaval of fifteen years before, had cast off its au- 
thority. Between Kansuh, the extreme North-Western province of 
China, and these districts lies the great desert of Gobi, or Shamo, which 
by reason of its vast expanse would seem at first sight to be the 
bulwark for an empire which a great people would most desire. The 
facts of history have shown such a belief in this case to be untenable, 
for from the earliest times the borders of Kansuh have been the 
scene of a fierce and never-ceasing struggle between the unsettled 
tribes of Central Asia and the civilised inhabitants of the Chinese 
provinces ; so much indeed was this the case, and so troublesome, if 
not dangerous, had their periodical inroads become, that about the 
middle of the last century the great Emperor Keen Lung resolved 
to deal trenchantly with the difficulty by sending armies across the 
desert charged with the task of subduing these turbulent tribes to 
his rule. After several campaigns his wish was effected, and from 
1760 until 1863 the Chinese Empire extended across Asia to the 
Pamir. On the west it was bounded by the Khanates, and on the 
north by Russian Siberia ; but in the latter year, when Russia’s suc- 
cesses were only on the eve of commencing in Turkestan, the Maho- 
metans in Kuldja and Kashgaria, imitating the example set them by 
the Tungani in the countries between them and China Proper, rose 
up and massacred all the Chinese on whom they could lay their 
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hands. Several years were occupied in the task of exterminating the 
Celestials, varied by the luxury of party strife; but eventually the 
whole of the former Chinese possessions as divided into three parts— 
one of which was the state of Kashgaria, ruled by the late Yakoob Beg ; 
another, the confederation of the cities held by the Tungani; and 
the third, the province of Kuldja, under the sway of a despot named 
Abul Oghlan. 

This condition of things remained undisturbed until the year 
1871, when the Russians entered and occupied Kuldja ‘for the pur- 
pose of restoring order.’ From that year onwards to the advent of 
the Chinese, the Tungan confederation was gradually becoming merged 
in Yakoob Beg’s growing kingdom ; so that in 1875 matters in this 
quarter of Asia seemed to have reached a permanent settlement, on 
the footing that the Russians were to be supreme north of the Tian 
Shan, and that Yakoob Beg was to have it his own way south of that 
range. Of the Chinese neither deemed it necessary to take any 
reckoning. In 1876 the sudden appearance of the Chinese army, 
under the command of Tso Tsung Tang, the Viceroy of Kansuh, 
disturbed the harmony of this arrangement; and the speedy over- 
throw of the Tungani and of Yakoob Beg showed that the assent 
of the Chinese was essential to any permanent settlement of this 
region. Before the end of January 1878, Tso Tsung Tang was able 
to notify tothe Emperor the complete reconquest of all the Central 
Asian provinces, with the exception of Kuldja, ‘held in trust for 
China by the Russian Government.’ From that date until the other 
day no further advance had been made by the Chinese. They occu- 
- pied the same positions, and the lapse of time has served only to 

show that their success was durable and not fleeting. 

But while no military event of greater importance than the sup- 
pression of a few insignificant revolts has marked the annals of the 
last two years and a half, the great diplomatic question of how Russia 
was to be persuaded to restore Kuldja has been discussed in all its 
bearings, and the conviction has at last come home to all concerned, 
that diplomacy afforded no means of solving pretensions so conflicting, 
and reconciling interests so incompatible with each other, as those 
brought forward or represented by the Russians and the Chinese in 
this matter. In 1871, when the occupation of Kuldja was sanctioned 
and carried out, the Russian Foreign Office assured the Pekin au- 
thorities that, whenever they should send an army into Central Asia 
strong enough to maintain order, Kuldja would be evacuated by the 
Russian garrison. In 1878 the necessary condition had been fulfilled 
by the Chinese ; but the Russian garrison did not stir. Time works 
many changes, and in this short interval Kuldja had become one of 
the most prosperous of Russian provinces. It was felt to be too hard 
to have to surrender a valuable possession, because in a generous 
mood a rash promise had been made some years before. When 
Tso Tsung Tang preferred a formal request for the cession of the pro- 
vince, the matter was sent on to Tashkent, and thence to St. Peters- 
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burg. The subject was one that called for discussion ; and so towards 
the close of the year, a special embassy under the charge of Chung 
How, a high official, was sent to St. Petersburg for the purpose of 
settling the Kuldja difficulty in an amicable manner by negotiating 
a treaty. Six months’ negotiation—wearisome from unnecessary 
delay—ensued ; and a treaty was at last concluded at Livadia, in 
the autumn of 1879, by the terms of which Russia was to hand 
over to the Chinese a portion of the province on the payment of a 
large sum of money by way of compensation, and on the Pekin 
Government acknowledging her claim in perpetuity to the remainder, 
and on its granting fresh facilities for trade. Chung How, either 
cajoled into believing that he had obtained a full satisfaction of his 
country’s claims, or more probably being imperfectly acquainted with 
the rights of the question, had the weakness to sign this treaty ; and 
many supposed that the Kuldja difficulty was finally settled when the 
Chinese Ambassador, having signed away his country’s claims, took 
his congé of the Czar at Livadia. But the Chinese were not to be as 
easily deceived as their representative had been. The Pekin Go- 
vernment at once refused to ratify this unsatisfactory arrangement ; 
Chung How was disgraced and arrested on his arrival; and the 
Imperial Council was divided into two parties—the one recommend- 
ing the despatch of a fresh envoy to Russia, the other, that Tso 
‘Tsung Tang should be instructed to commence active operations 
against the Russians. The latter represented the dominant element 
among the councillors; and Tso Tsung Tang will certainly act upon 
his instructions if he has not already carried them out. In face of 
the collision now inevitable between these two vast and ancient em- 
pires, it becomes necessary to consider their relations in the past, and 
to touch upon those other points to which passing allusion has been 
made, and which, not less than the Kuldja question, await a per- 
manent settlement in favour of the one Power or the other. 

It is impossible to include in our retrospect the conquests of the 
Mongols ; and though they certainly brought the Government of China 
into the closest contact with the princes of Russia, it may be doubted 
whether the remembrance of the prowess of the Mongol leaders has 
exercised any influence on the subsequent policy of China. The 
conquest of Western Siberia by the Cossack Irmak in the sixteenth 
century, and the completion of his task fifty years later by the sub- 
jection of the Eastern districts of that vast territory, which practically 
includes the whole of Northern Asia, brought Russia fairly into 
contact with China at the same time that it made her a great Asiatic 
Power. This event took place at a crisis in Chinese history. The 
native dynasty of the Mings had, after half a century of warfare, at 
last succumbed to the Tartar Manchus; and they for their part were, 
during many years after they had achieved their first suecess, engaged 
in consolidating the great triumph which they had won. The task 
of subduing the millions of China left the Manchu Tartars little 
time to devote close attention to the progress of events in the wilds 
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and solitudes beyond their own northern frontier. The Russians 
had only to vanquish the Tungusian tribes, and to overthrow a few 
barbarian dynasties, to find themselves supreme on the Amour and 
the Irtish, and established at the very door of the greatest of Asian 
empires. Almost at the same moment that Chuntche, the first 
Emperor of the Manchu dynasty, ascended the throne at Pekin, the 
Russians had established themselves on the shores of Baikal, and 
their line of forts, or block-houses, served to protect their new pos- 
sessions from any sudden attempt at recovery on the part of the few 
Tartar troops kept in this region. In the year 1650 Russia’s con- 
quest of Northern Asia was completed. Such as her dominions were 
then they are still, with the sole addition of maritime Manchuria. 

The Chinese were considerably alarmed at the construction of this 
line of forts on a portion of their frontier which was practically unde- 
fended ; and when the first Russian embassy visited Pekin in 1656, it 
met with a cold reception. Soon afterwards the attention of both 
countries was more particularly directed to this region by the successes 
of Galdan, a Central Asian prince, who was gradually bringing under 
his influence all the nationalities between the Pamir and the Great 
Wall. To the Chinese the extension of his sway represented a grave 
peril, and the Russians were sufficiently aggressive in those days to 
hope that his ambition might prove a valuable auxiliary in the task 
of bringing their trade and political influence to bear more favourably 
on the Chinese. So about the time that the Emperor Kanghi re- 
solved to advance into the desert for the purpose of coming to con- 
clusions with Galdan, the Russian authorities in Eastern Siberia, 
believing that this contest would prove a protracted one, seized the 
opportunity to perfect their defences, by constructing two larger and 
stronger forts at Albazin and Astrog. These were built in the de- 
batable country round the affluents of the Amour in its upper waters, 
and, as it happened, almost on the same site which Kanghi himself 
had selected for Chinese forts. Fresh cause was, therefore, furnished 
for dispute at the very moment that the armed forces of the two 
empires first came into proximity with each other. It was not to be 
expected that under these circumstances a collision could be avoided. 

At first the campaigns with Galdan were marked by doubtful 
fortune; but when Kanghi’s general Feyanku turned the scale of 
war against the Central Asian prince, a large Chinese army was left 
available for active operations in the Amour region. ‘The victories 
won on the banks of the Kerulon in the Khalkha country were the 
greatest possible incentive to the Celestials to try conclusions with the 
small irregular and scattered Muscovite force in their neighbourhood. 
The Russian forts commanded the whole border, and were an insult 
to the Imperial authority ; and the instant Galdan sued for peace, 
the Chinese troops were directed against the Russian possessions. A 
small detachment ventured to attack Fort Astrog, but was repulsed 
with loss. The Chinese, in nowise daunted, returned in greater 
strength and laid siege to Albazin, which, after little more than a show 
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of resistance, surrendered. The Russian garrison became prisoners 
of war, and were sent to Pekin, where they formed the nucleus of a 
Russian colony that still exists. Encouraged by their success against 
Albazin, the Chinese proceeded to demolish the other forts in the 
neighbourhood, thus, to all seeming, breaking up the hold which the 
Muscovites had acquired over this region. 

The Chinese interest in these districts having always been of the 
slightest, their troops were withdrawn shortly after these events; but 
the Russian adventurers—for as yet the Government had little or 
nothing to do with affairs at this extremity of the empire—soon re- 
turned, and reconstructed the forts which Kanghi’s generals had 
razed to the ground. Fort Albazin, in particular, rose from its ruins 
stronger and better prepared to resist a siege than before. In the 
meanwhile a second war had commenced with the troublesome Galdan, 
who aspired to little short of the empire of China itself; and the 
Russians were left undisturbed in their efforts to retrieve their shat- 
tered fortunes in Eastern Siberia. The local Chinese garrisons, how- 
ever, collected an army of 7,000 men and several tyfus (pieces of 
leather artillery), with which they attacked the Russians at Albazin. 
After laying siege to the place for a fortnight, they were obliged to 
abandon the attempt. Recourse was then had to negotiation ; and 
while Kanghi sent numerous reinforcements to this part of the fron- 
tier, he also despatched two French missionaries, Fathers Gerbillon 
and Parennin, to negotiate a treaty of peace. We are told that the 
Chinese concentrated an army at Nipchu on the Amour amounting 
to not fewer than 25,000 men, of whom 10,000 were foot and the 
remainder horse. Three thousand camels were also attached to the 
commissariat. When, therefore, the negotiations began the Chinese 
were in far greater force than the Russians, and felt that they were vir- 
tually masters of the situation. The Russians protested against this 
display of superior force, but their protests had no effect. After some 
delay a treaty was drawn up and signed between the plenipotentiaries, 
and one of its clauses stipulated that it ‘shall be engraven in the 
Tartar, Chinese, Russian, and Latin languages upon a stone, which 
shall be placed at the bounds settled between the two empires, there 
to remain as a perpetual monument of the good understanding that 
ought to subsist between them.’ More definite, and consequently 
more important, agreements were expressed in the other clauses, mark- 
ing out the frontier line, and stipulating for the destruction of several 
Russian forts; and throughout it is plain that the consciousness of 
superior strength gave the Chinese the best of the bargain. But the 
most important portion of the frontier—that district lying between 
the Khingan mountains and the river Udi—was to remain undecided 
until fuller information had been received. It is only necessary to 
say that this question is still an open one theoretically, although the 
Russians have done their best to give it a practical solution by en- 
croaching down to the most southern limit, thus acquiring possession 
of the whole of Lake Baikal, and of the rich mineral districts of 
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Nerchinsk. It remains to be seen whether the Pekin Government 
has finally acquiesced in the loss of districts which were declared to 
be its possession by this treaty, drawn up on September 7, 16809, at 
the fort of Nipchu. 

On both sides of the frontier the borderers strove to turn this new 
arrangement to their own advantage; and although the population was 
too sparse to allow of either desperate or protracted warfare, the state 
of affairs must be pronounced to have been one of continual disturb- 
ance. In 1692 Peter the Great, who was the first Russian sovereign 
to devote his serious attention to the Chinese question, sent an envoy 
to Pekin; but, although received in audience by Kanghi, nothing of 
importance accrued from this mission. The ostensible friendship 
between the*courts exercised but little influence on those who were 
near the places of contact ; and the Mongol tribes, assisted by a small 
body of regular troops, attacked and destroyed Albazin for a second 
time before the close of the seventeenth century. The garrison was 
sent to Pekin, to swell the numbers of the Russian colony; while 
Peter, loth to lose all the advantages he had pictured to himself from 
trade with China, resolved upon despatching a fresh embassy. He 
selected as his ambassador M. Ismaloff, who was accompanied on his 
adventurous journey by M. de Lange, his secretary, and Mr. Bell, an 
English gentleman attached to the court of the Czar. This was the 
most successful and the best received of all Russian embassies to 
China, and although little of permanent benefit ensued from it, it must 
be held to have played a very considerable part in the development of 
the relations between the two countries. Ismaloff appears to have 
been the model of what a successful ambassador to an Asiatic court 
should be; and the impression he made on Kanghi was so favourable, 
that when he left on his return to Europe, his secretary was permitted 
to remain behind as the Russian representative. But the court officials 
did not share these feelings of goodwill; to them foreign intercourse 
and the presence of a Russian envoy were as distasteful as ever; and 
when the whim of the Emperor had been gratified, they did every- 
thing in their power to make things uncomfortable for M. de Lange, 
and to obtain his dismissal. 

The great object before the Russians being the extension of their 
trade, his chief efforts were devoted to the task of obtaining concessions 
for the caravan from Siberia; and, as soon as he began to ask for prac- 
tical favours, he found how unreal were the friendly speeches of the 
Emperor. All his argumentsand appeals met with the uniform reply 
that ‘ trade was a matter of little consequence, and regarded by them 
with contempt.’ After seventeen months passed in a state of honour- 
able confinement, De Lange left Pekin with the unfortunate first and 
only Russian caravan, bearing with him the final expression of the 
opinion of the Pekin Government on the subject of foreign trade— 
which was ‘that for the future no transactions should be carried on 
between the two nations, except upon the frontiers.’ Kanghi died 
soon after his departure, and before the period of state mourning had 
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expired Peter the Great also was no more. The subject had to be 
approached by their successors under changed conditions and some- 
what altered circumstances. The Chinese had, however, gained one 
and a principal point. They had finally refused to entertain the 
Russian proposals for trade with Pekin itself. Whatever commercial 
intercourse might ensue was to be restricted to the frontiers. 

In June 1728 Count Vladislavitch negotiated the Treaty of 
Kiachta, which was intended to give fresh force to the expressions of 
friendship in the Treaty of Nipchu; and perhaps the most important 
concession contained in it was that relating to the establishment of a 
Russian mission at Pekin. Permission was granted to the Russians 
to build a church, to follow the worship of their religion undisturbed, 
and to maintain a mission of ten persons—six being students of the 
Chinese language—at Pekin; and the Chinese Government under- 
took to defray the greater portion of the expenses of maintaining it. 
The only precaution taken by the Chinese was to stipulate for the 
members of this mission being changed every ten years; but prac- 
tically this regulation has been always more or less of a dead letter. 
The Emperor Yung Ching, while less able as a ruler than either his 
predecessor or successor, appears to have been free from prejudice, and 
from the characteristic hatred of the Manchus to everything foreign. 
Five years after the signature of this treaty, in the year 1733, the 
first Chinese embassy that ever left Pekin set out for Russia; and 
this affords the most conclusive proof that the Chinese were anxious 
to obtain trustworthy and definite information of a country and a 
people with whom they were likely to be brought into close contact. 
The embassy reached St. Petersburg, where it met with an honourable 
reception, and doubtless brought back to China many strange stories 
of a country ruled by women, and where the brawls in the palace would 
remind the Chinese literati of the dark periods in their own history. 
In the year 1733-34 the state of society at St. Petersburg did not 
argue any great solidity for the young empire, which in little more 
than a century had flung its arms across the vast region from Poland 
to the Pacific; and it does not appear that the Chinese were much 
impressed by what they saw during their residence in Russia. 

So long as Yung Ching lived the relations of the two countries 
remained fairly satisfactory; but on his death, in 1736, and the ac- 
cession of his son, the great Keen Lung, the policy of the Pekin 
Government reverted to the lines upon which it had been based under 
the Emperor Kanghi. The caravan trade, which it had been one of 
the chief efforts of the Treaty of Kiachta to promote, languished, 
until at last, in 1762, the Empress Catherine thought fit to abolish 
it altogether, and to decree that henceforth trade with China was 
free to all her subjects. A few years before this Keen Lung’s armies 
had invaded and conquered Eastern Turkestan, when the Russians 
gave shelter to an Eleuth prince, Amursana, who had rebelled against 
the Emperor’s authority. This had led to a discussion, which assumed 
a recriminatory tone, and the Chinese themselves put it that they 
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adopted towards Russia ‘the tone of an elder brother.’ The local 
Russian authorities succeeded in satisfying the Chinese commanders 
with regard to Amursana, who died of disease shortly after his flight 
from Kuldja, and this difficulty was amicably settled. Matters 
generally reached such a pass about this time, when the Chinese 
were carrying everything before them in Central Asia, up to the 
walls of Tashkent and the gates of Samarcand, that the Empress 
Catherine suggested that a Chinese representative should take up his 
residence permanently at her court. This proposition was treated 
with silent contempt, and when that haughty princess sent an envoy 
to Pekin he was summarily dismissed! The effect of this indifference 
was enhanced by the migration of the Tourgut tribe from the banks 
of the Volga to those of the Soungari, a voluntary return to an 
allegiance that had lost all its significance unexampled in history. 

During the long reign of the Emperor Keen Lung the attitude 
of the Chinese towards Russia continued to be one of defiance and 
proclaimed dislike. The trade proceeded on the frontiers; but the 
Russian traders, although coming as suppliants, reaped little benefit 
from the traffic. If there is matter for marvel, it is that they per- 
sisted in coming at all. In 1805 the Russians hoped to derive some 
advantage from the change in rulers that had taken place; and a 
magnificent embassy, under Count Goloiken, was sent to China. It 
had, however, to reduce its numbers before being permitted to cross the 
frontier, and was detained at the Great Wall under various pretexts. 
On Count Goloiken refusing to perform the ‘ prostration ceremony ’ he 
was abruptly informed that he had better return, ‘ as his journey had 
already been too long.’ With this event the long period of China’s 
unqualified hostility towards Russia may be said to have reached a 
termination. The decay in the power and vigour of the state, which 
steadily declined after the death of Keen Lung, rendered the Govern- 
ment less able to resist the pressure brought to bear upon them by 
foreign Powers, among whom Russia had little difficulty in securing 
her share of the privileges that were obtainable. 

In 1820 another Russian embassy, under M. Timkowski, arrived 
in Pekin, but this is chiefly remarkable because it afforded that 
gentleman the opportunity of writing a very interesting book on 
China. The commercial relations of the two countries were steadily 
developing, not only by the great trade avenue through Kiachta, but 
also at other points along the frontier, notably at the towns of 
Chuguchak and Ili, in Jungaria. Thirty years after the return of 
M. Timkowski the Kiachta caravan trade had attained such propor- 
tions that there was little risk of either stagnation or retrogression, 
and so the main object with the St. Petersburg Government became 
the development of commerce with the Western possessions of China. 
A treaty was concluded with this object at Ili in 1851, and special 
concessions were made by the Chinese to the Russian merchants of 
Vernoe and Semipalatinsk. There is no question that the Mahometan 
insurrections in 1862-63 were a great blow to the commerce of the 
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Russians, for a really steady and prosperous trade was springing up 
between Russian territory and the cities of Kuldja, Chuguchak, 
Hamil, Barkul, and Urumtsi. The rising of the Tungani put a stop 
to all communication between Russian territory and this region for 
tnany years; and it was only during the later years of Yakoob Beg’s 
rule that the trade showed any signs of reviving. 

In 1860 a most important event occurred in the relations of the 
two countries by the Russian occupation of the large province border- 
ing the sea, and lying east of Manchuria—maritime Manchuria, in 
short, for want of a better name. At the time of the Crimean War, 
it will be remembered that the English fleet carried on desultory 
operations against the Russians on the Amour ; and the Russian naval 
authorities, encouraged by what they regarded as their favourable 
result, and for other reasons, recommended, and ultimately carried 
out, the incorporation with the empire of the country between the 
Soungatche river and the sea. By this step the chief Pacific harbour 
was moved south from Nicolaievsk to Vladivostock. Availing them- 
selves of the successes of the Anglo-French army, the Russians timed 
their movements so that the Pekin Government was powerless to 
prevent the annexation of this province, protected on the land side 
by extensive marshes and dense forests, and at the mercy of the Power 
commanding the sea. General Ignatieff, at that time Russian 
Minister at Pekin, succeeded in mollifying the indignation of the 
Chinese, who were then much too anxiously occupied with affairs in 
their very midst to raise serious objections to the transfer of districts 
which had been in the undisturbed possession of a few robber clans. 
This wound has since rankled, and the growing size and strength of 
Vladivostock, as well as the activity of the Pacific squadron, have 
served to further inflame it. Here also a trade sprang up, and many 
Chinese came to settle at Vladivostock. The old grievance does but 
slumber, and the greater importance, in the settlement of questions 
in this quarter, of Corea—only divided from Russia by the small river 
Tumen—lends increased weight to it in the eyes of Chinese statesmen. 

We have now glanced at all the points where the Russians and the 
Chinese come into contact; and from Kuldja to Vladivostock it is 
clear that there is more than one principle at stake, and more than 
one conflict imminent under present circumstances. In spite of the 
opposition of the Chinese Government and the indifference of the 
people on the one side, and the immense distance and other natural 
difficulties interfering with and retarding the progress of the Russians 
on the other, a very considerable amount of trade is carried on along 
the frontiers. It is not placing the value of the merchandise exported 
from China on the land side at too high a figure to say that it 
probably amounts to five millions sterling per annum; and whenever 
Russia has improved the means of transit within her frontier, either 
by the construction of railways or by connecting the Siberian lakes 
and rivers by canals, an enormous impulse must be given to commerce 
in this region. It is, therefore, evident that neither Peter the Great 
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nor the long line of Russian rulers and statesmen of ability since 
his time, toiled in vain so far as trade with China is concerned. 
That trade, on the condition of peace being preserved, admitted of 
considerable expansion ; but even a great war will probably fail either 
to destroy the results attained during the last two centuries, or to dissi- 
pate the interests slowly created during that long period. 

The political questions are much more difficult to deal with, and 
the more carefully they are considered the more hopeless does a 
durable settlement, to the satisfaction of both empires, appear. For 
there can be no doubt that China’s suspicions of the integrity of 
Russia’s policy are very keen, and now not easily to be allayed. Her 
statesmen see danger to the empire at every point where the nations 
come into contact from Vladivostock to Kuldja, and they utterly dis- 
trust—probably with good reason—Russia’s intentions with regard to 
Corea, Japan, and Ourga. They scent danger in the air on all sides, 
and, rightly or wrongly, believe that to avert that peril their action 
must be prompt. To a people who, like the Chinese, judge the 
present almost exclusively by reference to the past, there is something 
intolerable in its oppressiveness in the existence of a great military 
Power along the whole of their northern frontier, and occupying the 
same relative position to them that the most famous conquerors of 
China—the Mongols and Manchus themselves—did at former epochs. 
There has also been added the sense of injury for the forcible occupa- 
tion of maritime Manchuria. To all these grievances and wrongs 
the refusal to restore the province of Kuldja has given fresh substance 
and increased importance. The attempt to deprive the partial sur- 
render of this province of any value, by securing more valuable 
equivalents—under the Treaty of Livadia—has further opened the 
eyes of the Chinese and brought matters to a head. When the 
Chinese Government angrily refused to ratify that treaty, and dis- 
graced its negotiator Chung How, a rupture, sooner or later, between 
Russia and China became inevitable. 

It is probable that, before the close of last year, the dominant 
party at Pekin, under the Imperial princes Chun and Li, had resolved 
upon war with Russia. The opinion appears to be prevalent among 
the official classes that Russia’s strength has deteriorated on account 
of the war with Turkey and of popular discontent; but if these 
fanciful views are current among the provincial officials, it is not to 
be supposed that the responsible ministers are so easily deluded by 
them. The authorities are, on the contrary, showing remarkable 
energy and good sense. They have made large purchases of munitions 
of war in Germany and the States, at the same time that their own 
native arsenal at Kiang Nan has been constructing weapons more 
rapidly than ever before. The forts on the Peiho bristle with Krupp’s 
most formidable artillery, and a fleet of gunboats carrying 25- 
ton guns, has been collected to defend the passage of the river. An 
army of at least 100,000 well-armed and drilled men is at hand to 
guard the approaches to the capital; and, lastly, Colonel Gordon has 
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reached the scene of his former exploits. In Central Asia and on the 
Amour not less energy and foresight have been shown. Tso Tsung 
Tang has been largely reinforced in artillery and cavalry; and his 
army now probably numbers 100,000 combatants. In Manchuria, at 
Haylar in particular, active military preparations have been in pro- 
gress for many months; and, should the Russians abandon the design 
with which they are credited of making their chief attack from the 
coast, it is probable that Colonel Gordon’s services will be utilised 
in this direction. All these circumstances show that the Chinese 
Government is fully alive to the importance of the crisis, and that it 
is working out a methodical and determined policy. 

The future must depend so largely on the fortune of war, that it 
would be weakness to speculate on what it may prove to be until 
better informed as to the exact course of recent events in Central 
Asia. But at the least it must prove fruitful in change. It may 
greatly alter our views of the military strength of Russia in Central 
Asia, and of the warlike characteristics of the Chinese. To whichever 
side the balance of success may go, there will needs be a modification 
in the relations both of England and of India to the victor and the 
vanquished. For the present it is enough to recognise plain facts. 
China has shown that rather than forego the least of her rights she is 
willing to appeal to the sword, and Russia is busy with preparations 
for an immediate commencement of hostilities. The harbours of the 
Baltic are being denuded of ironclads in order to reinforce the fleet 
in the Pacific, and troops are being assembled for frontier defence as 
rapidly as the vast distances admit of. In face of these patent facts 
it is hardly possible to hope that war can be averted. The sugges- 
tion of some of the journals of St. Petersburg to waive the Treaty 
of Livadia, and restore the whole of the province of Kuldja to China 
for a fair pecuniary compensation, involves a concession which the 
Russian Government is by no means likely to adopt. It would 
increase the arrogance of the Chinese, at the same time that it 
would be sure to create fresh dangers throughout Turkestan. When 
the war comes—and I am fully convinced that it cannot be much 
longer put off—Russia will be compelled to fight in defence, not merely 
of Kuldja, but of her very position in Asia. Although to Englishmen, 
remembering our easy march to Pekin, the contest may appear un- 
equal, there are reasons, such as I have stated, for believing that the 
combatants are fairly matched. At all events the Chinese—who are 
nothing if not human beings with a large development of practical 
common sense—are confident of the result, and they too have not 
forgotten the unpleasant experience of twenty years ago. They have 
faith in the justice of their cause, in their numbers, and in their 
greater wealth ; and there are those among them who declare that a 
successful war with Russia is the only way to place their empire on a 
firm foundation, and enable it to withstand the corrosive influence 
of daily contact with the ‘ Barbarians of the West.’ 

Demetrius CHARLES Boutcer. 





BERANGER : HIS Sones AND PoLirics. 


‘J CARE NOT who makes the laws of a nation so long as I make 

its songs,’ was the dictum of a wise man, who recognised the 
vast influence that popular refrains and ballads have in swaying the 
mind, heart and temper of a people either for good or evil. There 
is a kind of inspiration in national popular songs; they not only 
implant and foster an idea, but give the irresistible élan which 
enables it to be carried out; they exalt a cause into a religion, and 
nerve its votaries for martyrdom or triumph. A great poet may 
be known and read of all men without having the power to wake 
any such chords in the souls of his fellows, while he whose touch is 
like magic on their hearts, at whose call they arise and follow 
whithersoever he leads, may be anything but a great poet, though he 
must have some spark of genius, and consciously or unconsciously 
strike the key-note of the age in which he lives and writes. 

It is very difficult to be just to such a one—to give him his 
meed of praise and no more, to decide how much he owes to merit 
and how much to circumstances, and to define the exact point to 
which the muse guides him, ere fortune takes him by the hand and 
leads him up to fame. We do not, as a rule, love strict justice any 
more than we practise it; we are ready enough with pity, anger, 
enthusiasm, or even worship; but cool, impartial equity is a thing 
apart, and seems nearly unattainable. After the lapse of years, how- 
ever, we ought to be able to weigh an author’s value and pro- 
ductions without bias or prejudice; to consider him in the light of 
posterity, and see what harvests his words have brought forth, whether 
tares and dragon’s teeth, or goodly corn and fruit. 

The present is a specially fitting occasion to review the character 
and lyrical influence of the popular poet of France—his fellow country- 
men are this month to celebrate his centenary.'_ Béranger was a many- 
sided figure—poet, politician, man of the world, and bero-worshipper. 
The good-humoured, old-fashioned-looking figure which was to be seen 
at street corners and on the Boulevards continually some five and 
twenty or thirty years ago was that of a man of mark more powerful 
than many who looked more imposing. But the wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and the cherub of song takes up its abode where 
it will, and is often worse lodged than in the mortal coil of 
Béranger. The spirit which from time to time leads mankind forth 
conquering and to conquer frequently goes to work in an un- 
precedented fashion, and accomplishes its mission in its own way. 
It seldom proceeds from the rich, the powerful, or the renowned, but, 


1 Béranger was born August 19, 1780. 
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on the contrary, makes choice of a visionary monk, an enterprising 
libertine, or an eccentric misanthrope. This time it spoke by the 
mouth of a singer, who proved faithful to the light that was in him, 
and carried out implicitly the réle with which he was entrusted. 
He, more than any other man, effaced from the mind of France the 
memory of her kings, and chased from the national soil the last 
representatives of monarchy. He tore all the velvet off the old 
throne, and made masks of it for the amusement of the populace, 
and after his activity in destroying the ancient royalty, busied him- 
self with the erection of a new one. Nor was this the end of his 
task, for throughout his whole career he nourished in his countrymen 
the military sentiment, and the worship of glory as none other has 
ever done or will do. 

In his songs he embalmed the memory of the wonderful genius 
who made France so great, and left her so exhausted. He was the 
creator of the Napoleonic legend, and made the grandeur of the 
Republic a living spectacle to a generation which had not known it. 
Consequently the name of Béranger is attached to the mightiest feat 
of contemporary history, and his poems have surrounded it with a 
halo of glory. He formed, so to speak, an integral element of the 
popularity of the first Napoleon; he was the most implacable foe of 
the Bourbon monarchy, and as though these were not titles enough 
to celebrity, the Republican party claimed him as their patriarch 
and pope. 

Important as was the place occupied by Béranger in general and 
political society, his intellectual and literary position was, if possible, 
more remarkable still. English people can neither understand nor 
appreciate the estimation in which the author of ‘ Frétillon’ and 
‘ Lisette’ was held, and it is certain that in our language both these 
little poems would have fallen flat, or been at once banished to the 
shades to which sentiments unfit for ears polite are usually consigned, 
and no one who values the sanctity of home, and the purity which 
ought to attach to the names of wife and mother, would wish it to be 
otherwise. But in the circles among which he moved his commonest 
words were quoted as oracles of good sense, and his opinions, though 
they were too often of the earth earthy, were accepted as the ex- 
pression of wisdom which had profited by experience. He had 
neither critics nor flatterers, but only admirers, and he was perhaps 
the only man of his age whose renown was neither envied nor be- 
grudged. 

In general society Béranger was merely the most popular man in 
France, but in his retreat he became a species of saint, and was 
enthroned as an idol on the summit of contemporary literature. It 
would have been the sheerest folly imaginable for anyone to have at- 
tacked him, for all the faults with which he could possibly have been 
reproached were transformed by his adorers into gifts and virtues. 
If an objection were ever raised to the manner in which he over- 
stepped the bounds of conventional decency, it was met by an 
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asseveration that he only used the language of practical commen 
sense; and if a complaint was occasionally whispered against his 
irreverence, it was smothered by a declaration that its trne designa- 
tion was Socratic irony, or mere Gallic gaiety, and that the detractor 
had better hold his tongue. Being thus defended by a vigilant 
guard and invincible arguments, his glory was impregnable, and he 
enjoyed it to the full in security and peace. Nor was this all, for the 
other stars of the age did homage to him, and Chateaubriand, La- 
mennais, and Lamartine performed humble pilgrimages to his retreat, 
that they might ask pardon for their orthodoxy, expiate their sins as 
royalists, and receive at his venerable hands the absolution of de- 
mocracy. At length he died full of years and honour; the Moniteur 
announced to France the death of the national poet, the State under- 
took his obsequies, he was borne to his long home between two files 
of soldiers, and as soon as his corpse had received the last rites of 
the Church, the organ pealed forth the air of his ‘Souvenirs du 
Peuple.’ 

It has been said by one of the most eloquent writers of the 
present day that nations are wont to wreathe the tombstone when 
they have not crowned the brow; but Béranger was one of the few 
who received both of these tributes from a grateful country, and left 
behind him openly recognised as well as indelible ‘footprints on the 
sands of time.’ He has never yet been judged simply as a poet, because 
we cannot dissociate him from the events in which he took part; the 
poet and the personage were a single being, but the one was the crea- 
tion of the other. When the bow is drawn, we follow the arrow in its 
flight, and watch to see if it strike the mark, but no one inquires what 
wood it is made of. The gun is fired, and an assailant falls shot 
through the heart, and it does not occur to any of us to ask if the 
powder were of the best quality. The importance of the times, the 
excitement of the contest, and the intoxication of triumph came to 
the aid of Béranger’s muse, and attached a date to each of his songs, 
so that it is impossible to separate the words from the acts that 
called them forth, and consequently the poet and the personage are 
so closely blended in him that they can hardly be contemplated 
apart. Popular logic, especially in France, can always find a well- 
sounding explanation, whether there be any sense in it or no, and 
would fain have us believe that there is an exact proportion between 
the talents and the achievements of a man. Béranger accomplished 
great things by means of his chansons; ergo, he must have received 
the gift of song to an unprecedented extent. Not so, says the im- 
partial observer at this distance of time; the gift of poetry was his no 
doubt, but he was not so supremely dowered with genius as some of 
his confreres. The airy grace and flowery sentiments which animate 
many of his verses can bear no comparison with the exquisite tender- 
ness, the nervous sensibility, and melancholy eloquence of Alfred de 
Musset, who was consecrated by the Muse to her service with an 
ardent and impassioned kiss, very different from the light impress 
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she left in passing on the brow of the popular poet, yet only thirty 
people followed him to his grave, while two months afterwards no 
fewer than 100,000 watched the cortége which accompanied the latter 
to the tomb. 

Béranger does not captivate us by his imagination, though he is 
industriously inventive, and like a busy bee gathers honey from all 
blossoms, and he does not soar with the flight and aim which make 
us feel that the idea of wings is inseparable from our conception of 
the true poet; he hovers and flutters over the fields of fancy, but 
never for an instant loses sight of the earth. 

No one, however, knew his own failings better than Béranger 
himself ; he was too clear-sighted not to be aware of his shortcomings, 
and constituted himself his own critic. He was truly modest, and 
the clouds of pride were unable to obscure his mental vision to such 
a degree as to make him fancy that his genius was equal to his fame. 
In the lively prefaces to his poems, and in the fragments of conver- 
sation which have been collected by M. Lapointe, he expresses the 
fear that his reputation is on the decline, and attributes to circum- 
stances a great part of his success. This consciousness doubtless 
regulated his whole life from the moment when he became illustrious, 
and caused him to adopt the line of conduct which he followed to 
his dying day. His voluntary retirement, his modest life, his obsti- 
nate refusal of the recompense due to his talents, and the tactics 
which made the ego as humble and insignificant as possible, all bear 
witness to it. Circumstances cleverly manipulated had given him 
his popularity, and other circumstances might take it away, if he 
happened to cross them. So he prudently drove a nail into Dame 
Fortune’s wheel, and forbade it to turn any longer for him. 

He was wise in his generation, for at the moment when his star 
reached its zenith, a new school of poetry arose whose success was 
independent of the outer world. The romantic movement, so auda- 
cious and irreverent towards the classics and literary celebrities of the 
preceding generation, seems to have alarmed Béranger, so after a 
little parley he bade the new comers welcome and departed with a 
good grace. The renown which the Restoration had given him might 
otherwise have vanished, and it would have been a singular spectacle 
if Béranger’s poetry had gone into exile with King Charles X. It was 
running too great a risk to occupy the public any longer with his 
name, so he yielded to the very natural and legitimate fear lest he 
should survive himself. He wished to die, and thanks to his clair- 
voyance he did die, with unfaded glory. Perhaps it was to this feel- 
ing that he owed his latest and best success ; he was, as we have said, 
really modest; he did not indulge in that disdain and Byronic 
arrogance towards the public which was displayed by so many men 
of his time. He drew his renown from the people, and was grateful 
for it, and even felt that he owed some duty to his patrons. So at 
each step in his career he made new efforts, fresh attempts. He 
had been congratulated on his perpetual good humour, and he endea- 
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voured thereupon to soften the notes of his lyre. He was: called 
the French Horace, and he took the compliment seriously, and sought 
to deserve it by writing verses in which he expressed indulgent phi- 
losophy and optimism. He was told that his poems were perfect 
odes, so he made an effort to climb the heights of heroic sentiment, 
and met on his way the zephyr which inspired the ‘ Souvenirs du 
Peuple,’ and ‘Chant du Cosaque.’ .Even when crowned with glory, 
he did not stop short as most men would have done; he thought 
he could not be sufficiently worthy of it. He still aimed higher 
and higher, watched the progress of public opinion and the ad- 
vance of new ideas, and this time he produced some of the best 
songs in the French language—‘ Jeanne la Rousse,’ ‘ Les Bohé- 
miens, and ‘ Le Juif errant.’ Starting from the simple Parisian 
ditty, he advanced to the ode, and at the end of his poetic journey 
attained to the dignity of the ballad. He began with the artificial 
poetry of a false and corrupt civilisation, and at length found the 
poetry of nature. This great achievement he certainly owed to his 
recognition of the public, and to his conviction that he ought to merit 
his renown, Such a feeling atones for many sins against both taste 
and morality, and suffices in itself to justify the personal respect with 
which he was surrounded. 

The poetic gifts exhibited in Béranger’s works are very various 
and conflicting; they have no suite, they do not sustain or cor- 
respond with each other; in point of fact,many of them are not 
natural to him, they are acquired by dint of perseverance, care, art, 
and a strong will. What gifts then had he received from Nature ? 
and of what kind could they have been before they were enriched by 
study and work? Let us try to imagine them, and as Béranger loved 
allegories we will follow his example. He frequently said that, after 
his birth in his grandfather’s house, a fairy was seen beside his cradle. 
Was she really there? Yes, but she was not the dazzling fairy who 
inspired the dreams of Oberon ; she was rather one of the mischievous 
band who accompanied Puck in his expeditions, and helped him to 
turn the butter sour in the churns, to steal the cakes, and drink the 
wine. Moreover she was a city elf,and taught the boy the tricks 
with which she was herself familiar, such as how to splash an embla- 
zoned carriage, how to bewilder sacristans by ringing their bells at 
unseasonable hours, and how to irritate kings by throwing pebbles at 
their palace windows. At his baptism this erratic godmother gave 
him a piercing little ivory whistle, a tiny trumpet, and a drum; 
instead of a shepherd’s flute, Apollo’s lyre, or a troubadour’s guitar. 
Béranger’s muse was no bird with splendid plumage and resounding 
voice; but at the outset, a poor little Parisian sparrow, familiar, saucy, 
gay, acquainted with no nature save that of suburban gardens, making 
love on the house-tops, and twittering all the while with cheery, 
chirping voice, of sunshine, spring, and liberty. 

It is not enough to say of a French poet or writer that he is by 
birth a Frenchman ; if we would understand his being in all its bear- 
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ings, it is necessary to inquire whether he hail from the Romance 
provinces of the sunny South, from the grey ascetic North, or from 
the debateable lands that border on the Rhine. 

Béranger was none of these; he was a Parisian pur sang, with all 
the attributes and failings of his class, the gayest and least poetic 
that exists. The criticising, carping spirit of the population found 
in him a faithful interpreter, for all his life he was to be found in the 
ranks of opposition. The only landscapes with which he was familiar 
were those of the Champs Elysées, the Tuileries, and the Bois de 
Boulogne, and he reproduced an exact photograph of that artificial 
nature, as pompous as it was hollow. As to the inhabitants, he only 
knew them as they were in the faubourgs, in the estaminets, and 
gardens of the ban-liewe, and on the pavement in front of the Inva- 
lides ; the habits and manners of the rural population were almost 
unknown to him, for he had never seen the lower orders, except as 
dressed in uniform or blouse—the world of artisans and soldiers. It 
it is true that he owed one of his greatest successes to his picture of 
the sufferings of the rustic poor, and expression of their feelings and 
ideas, but it was not until a later period that he thus included the 
whole nation in his songs. The exclusively Parisian spirit is best 
seen in the first volume he published, before he became a public cha- 
racter, before the dawn of circumstances which compelled him to 
enlarge his scope, and previously to the duties imposed upon him by 
success. It was perfectly natural, born and bred with him, and 
accompanied him faithfully to the very end, often as he digressed 
and dallied with other enchanters. There were days when his 
insouciantes or satirical strains were varied by a gentle melancholy, 
on which tears shone in his eyes as he looked back after his vanishing 
youth, or gazed at the careless crowds who thronged the streets, or 
recalled through the mists of memory his old and cherished haunts. 
Then he consoled himself by singing like a linnet to the God of 
compensations, who, despite all drawbacks, had given him the gift of 
song. Listen a moment :— 


Jeté sur cette boule 

Laid, chétif et souffrant, 
Etouffé dans ia foule, 

Faute d’étre assez grand, 

Une plainte touchante 

De ma bouche sortit : 

Le bon Dieu me dit : Chante, 
Chante, pauvre petit ! 


This tristesse was always a delightful inspiration, for his tears 
never overflowed the eyelids; they paused there, and before he had 
time to wipe them away, caught a ray of light, and reflected all its 
colours. 

Béranger was compared with Horace because he, as well as the 
Latin poet, expressed moderate sentiments; but there was an essen- 
tial difference between them. Horace sang of the awrea mediocritas, 
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bat the pleasures he extolled were such as could not be tasted with- 
out the leisure to enjoy life, and the means of making it comfortable, 
such as elegant villas, shady groves, Falernian wine, and, in fact, 
everything which constitutes ease and luxury. Béranger, on the 
contrary, was the exponent of the jeunesse non dorée, the poet of the 
poor and thrifty, with all their simple hopes and fears. * Ma Voca- 
tion,’ ‘ Mon vieil Habit,’ ‘ Le Grenier,’ and *‘ Maudit Printemps’ ex~- 
press all the meagre poesy there is in the lives of the workman, 
the poor student, and the youth without resources. All they have 
felt and seen is there—the attic where they once dwelt content, the 
well-brushed and weather-beaten coat, the passing pleasure caught 
and made much of, and the view of an opposite window veiled by the 
green leaves of spring. In them there are no sensual allusions—no 
envy, no cowardice, and no reflections on the rich and fortunate, 
How many hearts have they not rejoiced, and how many solitary 
hearths have they not enlivened! We cannot be surprised at 
Béranger’s immense popularity, when we reflect on the vast sections 
of humanity to whom his songs appealed. The political ones were 
echoed by all France, the military strophes rung through the work- 
shops and studios, and for many a long year all the young inhabit- 
ants of the garrets have welcomed with him the return of winter in 
spite of its cold :— 


C’est ’hiver que mon cceur implore 
Ah! je voudrais qu’on entendit 
Tinter sur la vitre sonore 
Le grésil léger qui bondit. 
Que me fait tant ton vieil empire, 
Tes pleurs, tes zéphyrs, tes longs jours ! 
Je ne la verrai plus sourire. 
Maudit printemps, reviendras-tu toujours ? 


But the great blank and void in Béranger’s poetry is the absence 
of passion ; his nature was never shaken to its depths; the baptism of 
fire passed not over his spirit, and his inmost soul was neither 
hallowed nor awakened. There is no crying of heart to heart, nor 
any indication of that state of being where true love is lord of all. 
His harp of life remained untouched by the great master, the chord 
of self was unshattered, and he knew not what it was to lose himself 
in another either for weal or woe. Lisette and her compeers amused 
him; he played with them occasionally, but the merriment was 
heartless ; they were were neither necessary nor beloved. He never 
experienced the strength of family ties, and the tenderest friendship 
of which he has left us any record breathes from ‘La Bonne Vieille,’ 
which expresses a sentiment of gratitude and a hope that the affection 
capable of lasting throughout life may be rewarded by immortality. 
It is an accent, a perfume, a souvenir, an adieu—the whisper of a 
departed spirit to a friend who remains below, praying her to keep 
his memory green, to cherish thoughts of him as he was at his best, 
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and, as she sits in her peaceful chimney corner, to remember and 
repeat his songs. 

He never rose above his auditors ; his sentiments were those of the 
masses, and this it was which made him the national poet.. At the: 
moment when France, exhausted with struggles, and miserable by 
means of too much glory, shudderingly anticipated a second invasion, 
the sound of a pipe was heard, shrill, piercing, and penetrating, more 
terrible to the proud and victorious, and more dangerous to the 
enemy than the most fiery eloquence, or the excesses of the most 
violent wrath. This little popular whistle was the signal of that 
truceless and merciless war which swept away the twice-restored 
monarchy. ‘L’Opinion de ces Demoiselles,’ in which Béranger coarsely 
identifies the ideas of the Legitimist party with the covetousness of 
the lowest stratum of social vermin, embodies all his opposition under 
the Restoration, and regarded in the light of the present day appears 
harsh and brutal. Its persistently cruel aspect never changed 
nor flinched for fifteen years, from the Hundred Days in 1815 until 
the Revolution of July. This opposition was his strength, and he 
clung to it as men do to the weapons with which they have conquered 
in the fight; he loved it as a savage loves his bow, or as Achilles 
loved his lance and shield. He would probably have indulged in it 
to a certain extent under any régime, though less bitterly; but his 
horror of the Restoration was savage, untameable hatred, under the 
influence of which, like the lion of Scripture, he went to and fro 
seeking whom he might devour. 

It appears above all in his satires; their gaiety is sinister, their 
infatuation terrible, and their choruses like musket shots. Not only 
persons and abuses are attacked, but entire classes, and the whole 
social hierarchy. The refrains have a vitality of their own, a power 
of spontaneous combustion, and many of them are directed against 
the various religious orders, especially the Jesuits. Nations as well 
as individuals come to epochs of existence in which they kick over 
the traces, and shake off the yoke of their spiritual pastors and 
masters, and when once kindled, this current of feeling spreads like 
an epidemic, doing incalculable mischief to puny souls, and saddening 
the greater ones whose philosophy resolves itself into the indomitable 
resolution to ‘ suffer and be strong.’ The language of the Church is 
flung back into her very teeth in ‘ Les Chantres de Paroisse,’ and that 
of the noblesse in ‘Le Marquis de Carabas.’ It was far less the 
literary value than the vow populi that the men of his own day 
recognised in Béranger ; they were familiar with his style, and sym- 
pathised heartily with his emphasis, and there came an hour when he 
gave a voice to public sorrow and dismay. Elastic as are the spirits of 
our French friends, they are subject to the most terrible fits of de- 
pression, and after the double invasion there came a moment of 
despair. The nation bowed her head, and believed that her part 
was played out, and that she had no longer any place in the world. 
In spite of the blessings of peace, in spite of the civil and religious 
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liberty held out to her, she felt herself vanquished, and the Restora- 
tion was not slow in letting her find that instinct had not deceived 
her ; for it omitted nothing that could prove to her mind the fact that 
she consisted of the conquerors and the conquered. The victors were 
very numerous, and thought they constituted the whole of France; 
the vanquished were merely the classes emancipated by the Revolution, 
and the débris of the armies who had followed her fortunes for twenty 
years in every clime. This moment of discouragement was marked 
by Béranger, in the midst of a profound silence broken only by the 
groans of the victims and threats of their conquerors; his voice 
arose, and the land stood still to listen. It has been said that he 
consoled her for the invasion, and the expression is not too strong,. 
for he breathed both consolation and hope, appeased grief and regret, 
and rekindled the dying embers of courage. Such songs, whatever 
be their literary merit, deserve the appellation of being patriotic, 
and they remain attached to the remembrance of the invasion like a 
poetic commentary on the emotions that then filled and overflowed 
the heart of France. 

Whatever his warmest champions may say of Béranger, they never 
attempt todeny that, though he fought the Bourbons, it was more in 
the name of national honour than in that of liberty, and more in 
memory of the Emperor than of the Republic. Yet he was hardly a 
thoroughgoing Bonapartist; for he declared over and over again 
that in Napoleon he exalted the man rather than the sovereign, and 
reproached his country under the Empire with having mistaken the 
altar of Victory for the altar of Liberty. What he disliked was 
neither the man nor the system, but the Imperial title; yet he ac- 
cepted the hero as the representative of democracy, and his system 
of organisation as the one best suited to a society new born from the 
throes of revolution. He made no puppet of the ‘great captain, 
the warrior or demigod never figured in his lays, but the personi- 
fication of the armed and powerful masses. The statue descends 
from its pedestal, and instead of a rival to Cesar and Alexander 
we see a popular leader, not robed in purple nor crowned as 
king, but wearing the familiar uniform and well-known hat— 
no deity, but just one of the people. Around this central figure 
are grouped the humblest members of the army and empire: no 
marshals or allies, but the poor peasant who received him in his 
hut on the eve of the catastrophe, and heard him draw that long 
deep sigh, the man who crawled from his hiding place to kiss the 
prohibited standard, and the prisoner of war who saluted the rock- 
bound shore of St. Helena on the day when the caged lion was set 
free for ever. Other poets have celebrated Napoleon in loftier and 
more pompous strains; but none are so naive, so simple, or so pro- 
foundly human, and though they may not depict exactly the Napoleon 
of history, they set forth the popular idol. 

The poems of Béranger’s old age show him no longer as laughing, 
dancing, or ridiculing, but with a perpetual smile on his face; they 
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are all lilies and roses, violets and butterflies, springtime and sun- 
shine. He girds his robes about him, and prepares for the last 
journey by offering such incense as he has at the footstool of the 
‘ Dieu des Bonnes Gens,’ for his philosophy has taken a quasi-religious 
hue with the advance of years; faith in God and in the immortality 
of the soul have been revealed to him; and his later words are irra- 
diated, though but faintly, with a sunset gleam from the western 
portals. Very frequently and perhaps too often our eyes see only 
what they wish to see, and we summon from the recesses of our own 
imagination fantastic shapes of heroes which are as different from the 
actual men who lived and breathed and walked the earth as the Angel 
Gabriel from Mephistopheles, or Tennyson’s Lady Godiva from Mrs. 
Grundy. The Catholic party has thus created for itself one image of 
Béranger, and the Republicans another, neither of them being very 
faithful copies of the original, for the simple reason that he was not 
so single or clearly defined a character as they supposed. 

Politically, he was tinged with a nuance of scepticism, and a 
deeply rooted love of equality was his ruling passion from the begin- 
ning to the end of his course. This was the conviction of his heart; 
liberalism and republicanism were the opinions of his mind which 
floated lightly hither and thither according to the whims of his capri- 
cious mistress—the public. There have been rhymesters who de- 
clared that nature was formed for the express purpose of figuring in 
sonnets, and Béranger in his misanthropic moods has candidly con- 
fessed that ‘after all politics are only fit to make songs of!’ True 
liberalism is not a mere opinion, but the mould in which the soul is 
shaped ; it is born with us as much as any other hereditary tendency 
of mind or body ; and this singular being had not an atom of it about 
him, unless it was when he happened to wear a cockade; he just 
submitted himself without asking to the leading of the multitude, 
and never attempted to act against it either in the way of enlighten- 
ment or remonstrance. When he felt that he was expected to speak, 
he railed or lilted as the spirit moved him, and perhaps in the course 
of his life did so occasionally when conscience bade him hold his 
peace. In a word, he had neither sufficient elevation of soul nor 
strength to resist the current of popular opinion, and having no 
initiative policy of his own, he always followed the multitude, 
never preceded it, except on one memorable day, and then he took 
the tide at its flood, and it sufficed to bring him to the greatest 
popularity attained by any man of his time. 

Whatever were his strong or weak points, he was frequently a 
poet, and invariably a citizen; and though his name may lose its 
literary importance (as it has already done to a certain extent), it will 
remain always attached to the history of the nineteenth century, 
whose annals would have told another story, had it not been for this 
facile interpreter of French national feeling. 

Exiza CLARKE. 
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Tue Water Suppety or Lonpon. 


T a time when an inquiry, of which it is difficult to forecast 
either the duration or the outcome, is being made into the 
question of the London Water Supply, it may be of use to indicate 
those physical and economical limits which control the case. And it 
is the more desirable that this should be done, from the fact that the 
method of investigation now adopted, though one which is a favourite 
in practice, is subject to serious disadvantages. The conduct of an 
inquiry before a Committee depends partly on the energy of character 
and habitual views of the. more influential members of the Com- 
mittee; partly on the selection of witnesses, partly on the skill and 
tact of the contending counsel. Truth, no doubt, may be threshed 
out by conflict of opinion, but there is no certitude that the whole 
truth will so come out. As a rule, only those statements will be 
cleared up which it is the interest or object of some one litigant to 
state or to oppose. Points of controlling interest may thus be over- 
looked, and so much attention concentrated on certain details, as to 
leave little or no time for the elucidation of others of equal or even 
greater importance. In the absence of a clear, full, professional 
report, laying down the lines on which the Committee should proceed 
to work, exhaustive regularity can hardly be anticipated. 

Nor has any writer or speaker, in or out of Parliament, so far as 
we are aware, yet called attention to the fact that there is a limit to 
the sources of our water supply which it is not impossible to reach. 
That those sources are ample, everyone takes for granted. But there 
has been no inquiry as to how ample they are, and how far they will 
suffice for our descendants, without definite forethought being directed 
to the prevention of waste. 

The magnitude of the question of the Water Supply of the Metro- 
polis has perhaps not hitherto been adequately realised. It may be 
doubted whether it has been so realised by men of science. It is 
plain that it has not been so realised by the public. The problem is 
one which—not in its kind, indeed, but in its degree—is without 
example. Not only have we the question before us of the provision 
of the largest capital of Europe with a primary necessary of life, but 
we have the further complications of limit of supply, and of a future 
unlimited increase of demand. This year we speak of the needs, in 
round numbers, of four millions of souls. But the population doubles 
in about forty years; so that by 1920 or 1930 A.D. we may have to 
provide for the needs of eight millions of souls. And what is impe- 
rative, is that no step now taken for the advantage of the smaller 
number, and for the supplying the needs of the day, shall prejudice 
the future of London. 

As to the sources of supply, indeed, they seem at first sight to 
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be ample, if not practically unlimited. There is the River Thames, 
with its affluents. There are springs in the chalk, in the greensand, 
perhaps in other formations. All these sources may seem to amount 
to an enormous total. There is, however, a ready method of arriv- 
ing at the maximum aggregate of the water available to London 
from its natural sources of supply. The outside maximum is the 
quantity of rain that falls within the watershed of the Thames basin. 
And this quantity must be taken—not for a wet, or even for an average 
year—but foradry year. As to this we have something approaching 
definite information. 

The area drained by the Thames is estimated by the engineers of 
the Ordnance Survey of England at 5,163 superficial miles. If we 
add the catchment area of the Medway, which is an affluent of the 
Thames (although it enters the river near its mouth), the total area is 
6,160 square miles. Over this surface, according to the best obser- 
vations yet made, those of Mr. G. J. Symons and his active and un- 
paid coadjutors, the rainfall varies from 32 inches per annum on the 
hills, to 24 inches in the lower parts of the valley, in an average year. 
The general average has been calculated at from 254 to 26 inches, 
which is a little over the mean rainfall at Greenwich. But, as before 
observed, we are not safe in dealing with averages in a matter of this 
importance. The rainfall of 1872 was 35 percent. above the average 
in Middlesex, and 36 per cent. above the average over the whole of 
the British islands. We should not be justified in making a smaller 
allowance below the average for a year of drought. This will re- 
duce the minimum rainfall to an average of 164 inches in a dry year 
over the Thames watershed. 

This fall yields, it is true, an immense quantity of water. If we 
state it in milliards, or thousands of millions of metric tons, the 
figures become so large as almost to cease to affect the imagination. 
In most of the dryest years yet on record since the measurements of 
the rainfall were commenced, the volume of water shed on the valley 
of the Thames exceeded 7} milliards of metric tons. For such a 
year of drought as we have suggested as possible, we should still have 
upwards of six milliards of metric tons, from which to supply the 
wants of the population. If we allow 50 tons in the year to each 
unit of the population, which is equal to rather more than 30 gallons 
apiece per day, we only require 250 millions of metric tons per 
annum for our present wants, and double that volume for the wants 
of forty or fifty years hence. The proportion borne to the rainfall is 
thus apparently so small, that it is not surprising that little heed has 
been hitherto given to any fear of a stint in the supply. That 
proportion rises from one twenty-fourth, at present, to one-twelfth 
part forty or fifty years hence. 

' But if we take the practical step of endeavouring to trace the 
course of this ample supply of water, as it rushes from the hills of 
Middlesex, Surrey, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and Wiltshire to the sea, 
“we shall become aware of some awkward facts.. Of the total rainfall 
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of a country by far-the greater portion never makes its way into the 
rivers at all. It is removed from the surface of the ground by evapo- 
ration. How large the proportion is, is not accurately known. It 
must be remembered, however, that the greater the drought and the 
hotter the year, the more active is the process of evaporation. In 
a communication made to the Institute of Civil Engineers by Mr. C. 
Greaves in 1876, certain measurements of rainfall, percolation, and 
evaporation, taken in the valley of the Lea, are recorded. In these 
the rainfall was 25°8 inches, and the evaporation 18°9; leaving only 
69 inches of water to percolate into the soil. In another case brought 
forward at the same time, while the rainfall over a water surface was 
25°7 inches, the evaporation from the same surface was 20°6 inches. 
The conclusion arrived at by Mr. Greaves is that the range of evapo- 
ration is from 12 to 25 inches per annum; and that 75 per cent. of 
the total rainfall is removed from the surface of the earth by this 
silent but unresting agency. 

It is obvious that the ample margin between the supply of water 
and the quantity required for human consumption in this densely 
peopled district at once disappears when we come to reckon with 
this great agency of evaporation. Out of the minimum six milliards 
of tons of a year of drought it is possible that four and a half mil- 
liards of tons may be evaporated. Mr. Greaves is not alone in his’ 
estimate of the activity of this phenomenon. Mr. Ansted, in his 
book on * Water and Water Supply’ (page 94), estimates the evapo- 
ration range in England to be between ten and eighteen inches, 
‘and even more.’ He also tells us that in 1864 the rainfall at Green- 
wich was only 16°8 inches, which is very close on that previously indi- 
cated as a not impossible minimum. Then we have to remember 
that there are other sources of loss besides evaporation. The rainfall 
is not evenly spread over the year. In storms much of the excessive 
fall runs off in floods and freshets. Then organic nature, animal and 
vegetable, clainis its share. In order, therefore, to form any reliable 
estimates of the quantity of water which may, under unfavourable 
circumstances, be safely counted upon for the needs of the metro- 
politan population, we must endeavour to ascertain how much actu- 
ally escapes to the sea by the channel of the Thames. 

As to this, it is better again to refer to the pages of Mr. Ansted 
than to perplex the reader with details. Evaporation, in the valley 
of the Thames, as usually estimated, is, he tells us, equal to about 
eighteen inches of rainfall ; in dry seasons going up to twenty, while 
in wet and cloudy seasons, when there is little wind, it may not 
amount to twelve inches. It is probable that not more than three 
and three-quarter inches of rainfall on an average are conveyed by 
the river to the sea. If we take this rainfall over 6,000 super- 
ficial miles, we have an outflow of 1,440,000,000 tons, or‘close upon 
our former estimate of one and a half milliards of metric tons of 
water. 


The summer flow of all rivers,. however, is something very dif- 
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ferent from the average flow all the year round. In certain cases, 
indeed, as in that of the Nile, the floods occur in summer, So it is 
with rivers which, like the Po, are fed by the melting of mountain 
snows. In the Nile floods nearly thirty-two times the quantity of 
water comes down per second, as compared with the flow during the 
lowest state of the river. In the floods of the Po thirty-five times 
the least flow of the river takes place. In the Brenta the difference 
is seventyfold. In the Thames the ordinary maximum flow is ten 
times the minimum, and in an extraordinary flood fourteen times. 
Mr. Ansted’s figures will not allow a daily summer flow of more than 
515,000,000 gallons for the united waters of the Thames and Med- 
way, of which 440,000,000 is the volume of the Thames alone at 
the confluence. 

This measurement of the total summer daily outflow of the 
Thames below London is not for a year of drought, but for an 
average year. It is therefore liable to a possible diminution of 
36 per cent., which would bring it down to 282,000,000 gallons. 
This figure, considering the daily consumption of London is already 
upwards of 120,000,000 gallons, is perilously close on the require- 
ments of consumption. 

Let it be observed that the above are not sensation figures. They 
are not estimates which have been prepared with a set purpose. 
They are the outcome of the best attention that has been given to 
the hydrography of the valley of the Thames from the time of Tel- 
ford to the present day. Therefore, without insisting on the absolute 
accuracy of the figures, it may be confidently stated that they are 
the most accurate that exist. And there is this further proof of their 
accuracy that, by different methods, they lead to much the same 
result. The rainfall is very fairly shown. The two less known 
items of evaporation and river outfall so nearly balance one another 
that it is difficult to see where room is left for any very serious cor- 
rection. : 

But what does this imply ? It should be remembered that, with 
the exception of any possible subterranean outflow and escape into the 
sea below high-water mark, the mean outfall represents all that por- 
tion of the rainfall on which we can draw for the supply of human 
need, and of any other artificial applications of water. Out of 
the 25 per cent. of rainfall that is not evaporated has to be 
taken all that is fixed by vegetation or by annual growth, as well as 
all that is required for the consumption of man and beast. The out- 
flow comprises all that volume of water which has passed through the 
animal system, and made its way into drains and sewers, as well as 
the much larger volume required for the mechanical purification of 
such conduits. The trout streams of Bucks, the chalk springs of 
Kent, the wells of Herts, the reservoirs of Middlesex, all contribute 
to this outflow. The aggregate contributions which may be obtained 
from these or other sources for the water supply of the Thames 
valley are all comprised in the quantity we have given. They are 
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all included in the average daily flow, which may run as low as 
284,000,000 gallons, measured at the mouth of the Medway on a hot 
day in adry year. The only sourcesto be looked to in augmentation 
of the supply are two, namely, discovery of subterranean flow, which is 
highly problematical, and such modes of storing the rain water as shall 
check evaporation from that which may be collected for human use. 

It is probable that this view of the case will be taken as affording 
a basis for some of those gigantic projects for bringing the head 
waters of the Severn, the Wye, the Dove, or the Eden to the valley 
of the Thames which have already found advocates. We do not 
regard the facts in that light. It is true that the density of the popu- 
lation of the Thames valley is raised to an unusual figure by the 
position of the metropolis. We have, in round numbers, a population 
of five millions on an area of 6,000 square miles. But in the basin of 
the Dee and the Mersey, which is one of those from which it has been 
proposed to abstract the head waters, there is a population of three 
millions, over an area of 3,000 square miles. Nowhere so dense as in 
the metropolis for an equal area, the density of the population over 
the whole watershed is thus even greater. Even the district of the 
Ribble, the Lune, and the Eden, which is another that it has been 
proposed to tap, contains a million and a half of souls on an area of 
2,500 square miles. It is thus evident that in any proposal to rob 
Peter to pay Paul, in the matter of water supply, the wants of Peter, 
actual and prospective, must be duly taken into account. 

There are very strong objections to any plan for bringing the 
bulk of the water supply of London from a very distant source. We 
have indicated one—the local interests affected. Second, may be 
ranked the cost. Mr. Hassard’s estimate for a supply to be drawn 
from the gathering grounds of the Welsh districts amounted to 
20,500,000l., or to an annual expenditure, in interest alone, of 
52,500l. for every million gallons of daily supply. In 1878 the 
total revenue of the water companies, which covered not only interest 
but working costs, was under 100,000l. for every million gallons 
of daily supply. More than half of this sum represents actual 
annual expenditure. Thus the first result, even supposing a rough 
estimate to be borne out in practice, which would be an unusual bit 
of good fortune, would be to double the capital cost of the entire 
water supply of London, and to raise the price of water to the con- 
sumer by at least 50 per cent. 

Even this objection, however, is less serious than is that which 
arises from an economic point of view, in the broad sense of public 
economy. For the supply of the whole, or of any large part, of an 
enormous and densely peopled district to be made dependent on the 
maintenance of an aqueduct of 270 miles long, would be to incur 
the most serious risk. In any case of war or commotion, the appli- 
cation of a few pounds of dynamite at any convenient spot over 
this great length of line, would possibly produce a water famine in 
London. It may be added, that the loss by evaporation in summer 
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over this long conduit must make an appreciable addition to the cost 
of water. Nothing, it may be safely contended, but dire necessity 
would lead any legislature to sanction so costly and so perilous a 
scheme. 

Without, therefore, at this stage of the inquiry, proposing at all 
to enter into detail, we hope that we have shown reason for the view, 
that the physical limits put by Nature herself on the water supply of 
the Thames valley are such as to indicate that in a century hence 
we shall only be able to prevent want by preventing waste. ‘On the 
122 miles area of London, after deducting more than one-fifth of the 
surface for roads, streets, and squares, 150,000,000 of metric tons of 
rain fall within the year.’ This large quantity is now absolutely 
wasted ; and at times is allowed to do incalculable damage. It adds 
to the cost of the main drainage, both by the increased size which it 
has rendered necessary in the sewers, and by the greatly increased 
pumping at the outfalls. It would supply, if economised, the need 
of 3,000,000 souls. This regards the metropolitan area alone. We 
have seen to what the water supply from rain over the whole Thames 
district amounts. Is it too much to ask of the chemists and the 
engineers of the day to arrest, before it flies off through the air, as 
much of the 4} milliards of tons of evaporated water, of which we 
have spoken, as may be needed for human wants ? 

The question of store for so large a quantity of water is, however, 
one of extraordinary gravity. To hold a day’s supply for London 
would require a reservoir 1,000 feet square and 24 feet deep. All 
the reservoirs and all the filtering-beds of all the companies united 
would only cover rather more than four times the space—their aggre- 
gate being about 548 acres. These reservoirs and filter-beds, how- 
ever, are recipients of a daily supply from pumping. In the case of 
depending on the rainfall, it would not be safe to provide for less 
than three or four months’ consumption. The smaller period would 
require 18 square miles of reservoir, of the depth of 24 feet; or 
9 miles of double that depth. The imagination flies at once to 
the lakes. But Windermere is only ten miles long, and about half 
a mile broad. Ullswater, with nine miles of length, and three-quarters 
of a mile of width, has a depth of 210 feet. But its feeders are 
not very important, and its height of 477 feet above Trinity high- 
water mark is such as to prevent it from receiving a very ample 
supply of water. If Ullswater were of the great depth of 210 feet 
over its entire area, its contents (independent of rainfall during the 
time) would be exhausted in supplying London for 200 days, and 
the problem of its capacity would be thus reduced to that of the area 
and rainfall of its watershed. The depth of Windermere is not 
known, or at least is not stated by Mr. Ansted; nor does it appear 
that the little river Eamont, which conveys the outflow of Ullswater 
into the Eden, has been gauged. These facts are cited, not with a 
view of entering into the question of the capabilities of the lake 
system of the North of England, but as bearing on the subject of 
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water storing. If the largest English lake, regarded as a reservoir, 
would be inadequate for the source of an inexhaustible water supply 
for the metropolis, no one familiar with the levels of the Thames 
watershed basin will conclude that it is practicable to construct 
within its area reservoirs that should be adequate to contain a three 
months’ provision of storm water. The great depth of Ullswater 
would not be attainable by artificial means. The level of any reser- 
voirs constructed to receive the flood overflow of the affluents of the 
Thames must be such as to render any great depth in them impos- 
sible. The area at present occupied by the reservoirs and filter-beds 
of the water companies of London is, as just remarked, 548 acres, 
as nearly as the published returns allow of an estimate being formed. 
The total contents of the whole of these basinsis equal to about ten days 
supply of water to the entire metropolis. To provide for four months 
storage would thus require about twelve times that area, or more 
than ten square miles area of reservoirs. At 250l. per acre the cost 
of land for this purpose would amount to 16,000,000l., independent 
of excavation, embankment, masonry, and works of all kinds. It is 
evident that the construction of store reservoirs, to preserve the 
floods of the Thames Valley for the consumption of the metropolis, 
would be a work of impracticable magnitude. 

This appreciation, however, is but one of a numerous class of con- 
siderations which point to the fact, that when density of population 
has reached a certain limit, its requirements cannot be adequately 
met by the method of concentration. On the contrary, it is only by 
division and distribution that problems of this magnitude can be 
solved. We find writers and speakers objecting to one source of 
water supply, proposing another, or even imagining a third. Mean- 
time we are practically drawing upon them all; and we must look 
forward, if we do not shut our eyes to the future, to a time when we 
may so far exhaust all, that we shall be no longer able to rely on the 
wells, springs, brooks, and rivers of the district to quench the thirst 
of its inhabitants and to supply their domestic needs. 

We shall then have no resource but to economise some of that 
water that is now wasted. As to that portion of it which is wasted 
in floods, which we may roughly take at some 124 per cent. of the 
rainfall, the means of saving it are, as we have just seen, so costly 
and so cumbrous, that nothing but necessity could drive us to make 
use of them. In France, where the character of the country in many 
parts is such as to allow of the construction of reservoirs in the 
mountain valleys, at moderate cost, and of considerable capacity, the 
plan has been tried, and has been abandoned. In India, no doubt, 
it has been long since introduced in some places with great advan- 
tage; but that has been under conditions wholly different from those 
which prevail in the United Kingdom. 

It remains, then, that we turn our attention to that vast supply 
of rainfall which is now dissipated by evaporation. It may be men- 
tioned that the evaporation from the surface of water is greater than 
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that from the surface of land. On the other hand, the proportion of 
land to water surface is such as to effect an immense economy in the 
evaporation of water collected in pools or streams. In France, where 
statistics are frequently more accessible than is the case in the 
United Kingdom, the water surface within the shore line of the 
country is rather less that 14 per cent. of the whole area. Thus a 
square foot of lake or river represents the drainage of sixty-six 
square feet of land, so that even if twice the amount of evaporation 
went on from the water surface, as compared with that from an equal 
surface of the land, there would be an economy of 300 per cent. 
effected by the collection of the water into pools. 

If, instead of open and exposed pools, the water is collected into 
closed reservoirs, the evaporation may be still further brought under 
control. But this points towards the reconsideration of that very 
convenient source of domestic supply of water which half a cen- 
tury ago was almost universally employed in England, as three 
thousand years ago and more it was employed in many parts of the 
East. -The water-butt has been so poisoned by the pollution of the 
rainfall that washes the atmosphere of our great cities, that it has 
been generally abandoned. But everything concurs to show that it 
is rather to the construction of numerous reservoirs of small size, and 
to the purification of the rainfall, whether in them or as it enters 
them, than to any other source, that we shall hereafter have to look 
for the security of our domestic water supply. 

The water sources of the valley of the Thames are now drawn 
upon by the water companies to the extent of upwards of 120 
millions of gallons per diem. The original sources, the wells and 
springs over the city area, and the brooks and burns that fed the 
Thames within the precincts of the suburbs, have been for the most 
part abandoned, the water being poisoned by the percolation of 
sewage. The chalk hills of Kent yield 7} million gallons of water 
daily. The wells and springs that feed.the New River are drawn 
upon to the extent of above 26 millions of gallons daily. The River 
Lea yields about an equal volume. The remaining 60 millions of 
gallons are pumped, by five companies, from the Thames. 

Each of these sources of supply is capable of further development. 
In addition, the chalk springs of the north of London, and the 
pervious beds of the valleys of the Wey and of the Mole, are to a 
certain extent available. The five Thames companies have power to 
take nearly double their present rate of supply from the river. But 
the general total derivable from all these sources combined has 
above been indicated. 

These, then, are the physical limits of the water supply of London. 
Within forty, or, at the utmost, fifty years, if matters go on at their 
present rate, the population of the Valley of the Thames will demand 
a daily supply of 240,000,000 gallons of water throughout the year. 
That means 300,000,000 gallons daily in July or in August. But in 
a year as dry as was the year 1864 it is stated that this is a larger 
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volume than the whole of that which would daily run down the 
channel of the river, including the contributions of all its affluents, 
whether turned through the London sewers or not, as far east as the 
mouth of the Medway! It will therefore be necessary, by that time, 
either to seek a further supply, at great cost, risk, and peril, from 
some other watershed, or to economise directly an adequate quantity 
of that large proportion of the precious fluid which we now allow to 
run to waste in storm floods, or to elude our grasp by evaporation. 

The problem of the water supply of London has an economical 
as well as an hydraulic aspect. It has to be regarded as it affects 
the ratepayer, no less than as it affects the consumer. Equality of 
charge, permanence of the principle of rating, payment in proportion 
to consumption—all these are important details of the economical 
question. But before attempting to solve any of these details, it is 
desirable to inquire what is the present cost of London water. 

As to this, there is a considerable difference in different parts of 
London. First, however, it is well to take the question in block. 
Taking the whole revenue of the eight water companies, and com- 
paring it with the population that they supply, it results that the 
average annual cost of water is 6s. 6d. per unit of the population. Of 
this 6s. 6d., 48. goes to pay interest and dividends on capital, 10d. is 
the cost of pumping and filtering, and 1s. 8d. covers all other 
expenses. 


The quantity supplied at that cost is rather more than 32 gallons 


‘per head, for every unit of the population, for every day in the year, 


If we take the round number of 30 gallons per head, which is nearly 
equivalent to fifty metric tons of water per head per annum, the cost 
might be reduced to something like 6s. per head of the population. 
This price, however, is susceptible of reduction. If, instead of 
bearing a rate of dividend which rises in some cases to 10 per cent., 
only 5 per cent. were charged on the capital laid out, the charge 
for interest, which we have taken at 4s. per head, might be kept 
down to 38. per head. If the economy of all the water companies 
were as great as that now attained by the cheapest of them, the half- 
crown for working expenses might be reduced to 2s. And if, these 
economies being effected, the consumption of water was paid for by 
measure, and the consumer allowed to regulate the quantity that he 
consumed, the 30 or 32 gallons of the present daily supply would in 
many cases be reduced by one half, and an annual charge of 2s. 6d. per 
head of population might then pay for the water supply of London. 
It might be practicable, under certain arrangements, to devote 
a surplus income from the water rates to the extinction of the capital 
stock. In that case, in a quarter ora third of a century hence, it 
is conceivable that the water rate might be reduced to the charge of 
one shilling per head of population per annum, which we must 
regard as the last result of the most cheerful optimism to antici- 
pate. Such a result, however, could only be expected to follow a 
thorough, competent, and exhaustive inquiry into the whole subject, 
No, 608 (xo, cxxvmt. x. 8.) 0 
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hydraulic, sanitary, and financial, of a character of which we have 
no example in our annals to the present day. 

The entire question of the amount which it might be fair and 
equitable to ask us to pay for the property of the London water com- 
panies depends on a perfectly simple principle, with which men of 
business are familiar. It is that the value of a business depends on 
the net profit which it earns, compared with the capital invested in 
the. business. Ifa known profit—be it seven per cent., or any other 
proportion—is secured out of the sum annually turned over, with the 
increase of that annual business the annual net profit will increase. 
But to arrive at a true valuation, we must either deduct the ordinary 
interest received on money from the estimated profit, in both cases, 
before making the comparison; or we must deduct from the increased 
profit:the interest due to the increase of capital. 

In the whole argument for the purchase contemplated by the 
Bill of Sir Richard Cross, the first of these considerations received 
due attention, but not a word was said as to the second. To that 
omission was due the magnitude of the sum which it was proposed 
to pay to the companies, for a simple transfer of ownership, without 
any provision for the increased wants of the metropolis being included 
in the measure. 

If we examine the annual reports of the Metropolitan water com- 
panies from the year 1873-4 to the year 1878-9, we shall find what 
has been the annual increment in capital, in revenue, and in working 
expenditure during that period. The annual increase of capital 
during the five years has been 12°6 per cent., or close upon the average 
rate of the increase in the population of London, that is to say, 24 
per cent. per annum. 

The income has increased during the same period at the rate of 
21°I per cent., or by 4} per cent. per annum. The expenditure has 
increased by 17°8 per cent., or by a little over 34 per cent. per 
annum. Thus the profit has increased by } of 1 per cent. per 
annum, but this has been distributed over a capital increased as 
above stated. 

Thus the growth of the property has been two-fold. It has 
increased in magnitude, that is to say, in capital invested, or in the 
number of partners in the concern. And it has also increased in net 
profit, and that at a more rapid rate than the increase of capital. 
Thus, not only have there been so many shares added to the concern, 
but the value of each share, averaging old shares and new together, 
has been raised. Or, in round numbers, instead of ten and three 
quarter millions of capital, earning 6? per cent. per annum, the 
property was represented at the end of last year by twelve millions 
of capital, earning 7} per cent. per annum. 

Such being, on the published data, the outcome of the history of 
the companies for the last five years, it requires no very great stretch 
of the imagination to allow for a corresponding growth of the under- 
takings in the future. As to this, indeed, the companies urge that 
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the increase of profit will be more than the retrospect shows to be 
likely. Some of the companies have made large outlays within the 
last five years, for the introduction of constant supply and for other 
improvements, and the effect of these improvements on revenue is as 
yet, they urge, by no means fully shown. 

On the other hand it may he urged that an actual movement 
extending over five consecutive years is a surer basis for calculation 
than an estimate showing a more rapid movement. Further, it 
appeared from the evidence before the Select Committee, on the first 
day of their sitting, that no professional report on the condition of 
the works and property of the various undertakings had been asked 
for by the negotiator for the purchase, so that there was no assured 
proof that the expenditure for maintenance and repair might not be 
found to advance more rapidly in the future than it has done in the 
past. Such, indeed, is the experience of our railways, and public 
works in general. As far, then, as a judicial opinion can be at 
present formed, it would be to the effect that no increase on the rate 
of improvement which has obtained from 1874 is confidently to be 
expected up to 1892. 

Referring to the Bill itself for the details of the figures, the gross 
sum which, after making a rebate of 1,600,000l. for certain deferred 
payments, was to be paid by the Metropolis for the acquisition of the 
properties of the water companies, was 34,160,000/. But this was 
to be paid in 34 per cent. stock, at par—and that at a time when 
the price of a 3 per cent. stock was above 96. As both the magnitude 
of the stock, and the perfect security of its title, would have been 
such as to command the best terms in the market, this mode of pay- 
ment virtually made a present to the seller of over four millions 
sterling, and raised the incidence of the debt which would weigh on 
London twelve years hence to above thirty-eight millions of money. 
This large figure, allowing ior the conversion of all the loan and 
debenture stocks of the companies on terms advantageous to the- 
holder, would have resulted in the payment of about 365/. for every 
100l. of the original stock of the companies. On March 4, 1880, 
the stock of the Kent Company was quoted at from 325 to 345; and 
the average price of the stocks of the seven companies (exclusive of 
the New River Company, which is not divided into 100/. shares) was 
2461. Thus speculation had not risen to the level of the terms 
provided by the Bill. 

By the end of the twelve years which were to elapse before the 
last of the deferred payments specified by the Bill were to be made 
to the water companies, the steady growth of London will probably 
demand the expenditure of from 3,000,000/. to 4,000,000/. on the 
extension of the works of the companies. This expenditure is an 
essential condition of that growth in their income of which we 
have spoken, and on the anticipation of which all the deferred pay- 
ments were to be made. But this necessity has been absolutely 
overlooked by the Bill. The companies were therefore credited with 
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a prospective annual increase of revenue, without being at the same 
time debited with the outlay which they would have to make to 
receive it. The miscalculation was much the same as if, on looking 
back from 1879 to 1875, the net income of the latter year had been 
divided over the capital of the former year. The result of such an 
oversight would be to raise the apparent net earning of 1001. of stock 
from 7} to 8 percent. As mere matter of finance, to say nothing 
of any other questions, this great blunder is embodied in the agree- 
ments sanctioned by the Bill. Independently of any other con- 
sideration, this error alone made a sum that would otherwise have 
reached 34,500,000l. virtually exceed 38,000,000l. 

The detection and rectification of this prodigious oversight must 
naturally have ensued from any judicious investigation of the agree- 
ments which were proposed, and on which the Bill of Sir Richard 
Cross was founded. It might have been assumed, on the precedent 
of the Birmingham and the Stockton and Middlesborough cases, that 
thirty-three years’ purchase of the annual net income of the Com- 
panies would be the starting point of any valuation, taking that 
number of years as the theoretic equivalent of a guarantee in per- 
petuity. This would come, in round numbers, to about 27,500,000l. 
If the companies were allowed to continue their present rate of 
growth, and if no opposition were made to their applications to 
Parliament from time to time to authorise them so to do, the corre- 
sponding value of the property, in 1892, would be about 36,400,000l. 
But out of that sum the proprietors would, in the interval, have 
raised and provided 3,500,000l. for the extension of their works. 
The sum of 32,900,000l. would therefore be the figures as to which 
a fair discussion might arise with regard to any conditions which 
might increase it or diminish it. And this approximate valuation 
would have been less, by more than 5,000,000l., than that sanctioned 
by the Bill. 

On this view of the case, the cost to the metropolis of the works 
for providing the water supply would amount, in the year 1892, to 
36,400,0001., in a perpetual 3 per cent. stock, or to an annual pay- 
ment of interest to the amount of 1,092,000/. Ifthe rates in force at 
the time of the commencement of the discussion were maintained, but 
not increased (further than by the increase in the number of rate- 
payers naturally accruing from the growth of the metropolis), the 
gross income from water rates in 1892 would be above 2,103,000l. 
The expenses, if no great economy had been introduced, would then 
be about 734,000/. per annum. By this transaction, therefore, a 
margin of 277,000l. per annum would be attained by the year 1892, 
which might be devoted either to the reduction of the rates, or to 
the extinction of the capital debt. 

It is impossible to form any just opinion as to the merits of a 
scheme for facilitating or improving the water supply of London, 
without referring to the very important question of constant service. 
On all hands the desirableness of this system is admitted. For 
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prevention of fire it is evidently of the first importance. As matter 
of economy the same may be said. Experience leads to the expec- 
tation that a material diminution in the quantity of water consumed 
per individual supplied will be effected by constant supply. Nor is 
the sanitary value of a constant service less than either its economic 
or its fire-preventing value. This point was fully established in the 
course of a discussion on the filtration of water, at the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, on November 12, 1867, in which Dr. Letheby, Dr. 
Frankland, Professor Wanklyn, and other chemists, as well as the 
engineers most familiar with the subject of water supply, took part. 
‘At the present time,’ said one of the speakers, ‘the water was 
filtered at great expense to the water companies, then brought 
through miles of mains, and delivered into the cisterns, which were 
often placed where it was impossible to clean them, or, if this were 
practicable, the servants generally neglected them, and they got into 
a dirty condition, and that water, which had cost thousands of 
pounds to filter, by the time it was drunk was in a foul and filthy 
state, not fit for a human being.’ 

The difficulties which oppose the universal adoption of a constant 
service do not emanate from the water companies. The advisers of 
these bodies are aware of the economy in use of water attendant 
on constant supply; and in all cases, excepting that of supply of 
water by measure, this economy would be a gain to the companies. 
Out of the 563,000 houses in the companies’ districts, there were, in 
August 1879, 128,704 to which the constant supply is laid on, being 
nearly one-fourth of the whole; and of these, 76,853 have been so 
laid on or transferred since October, 1873. 

The real obstacle to the introduction of this important improve- 
ment is the cost of the change of fittings. This cost falls on the 
owner or occupier, and no machinery exists for compelling him to make 
the outlay. The expenditure involved, according to the evidence of 
the experienced engineer of the New River Company, is 8/. per house. 
Nearly 3,500,000l. will, on this estimate, have to be expended. If 
a measure were introduced which would give the companies, or the 
new water controlling body, power to make the change at their own 
cost, charging an additional twelve or fifteen shillings per house for 
a limited term of years, it might be practicable to conciliate all 
interests, and to introduce this important amendment at once. The 
excess of the charge over eight shillings per house (or 5 per cent. 
on the actual outlay) would extinguish the debt for the new fixtures 
in a number of years determined by the charge. A rate of 15s. 
per house for the new fittings would pay for them by the end of 
fourteen years, and the economy of water effected would have to be 
set against the payment. 

The economy in working charges which it is possible to effect by 
the unification of control has been greatly exaggerated. At the 
close of the last session of Parliament an honourable member stated 
in the House of Commons that 100,000. per annum might be saved 
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in the cost of management:by such consolidation. Mr. E. J. Smith, 
on June 22, told the: Committee,—‘ I have no doubt the sum I have 
put down—172,3541, ‘anually~-would be thought by many engineers 
to be too small. It.is conceived that if the eight companies. were 
consolidated, the present pumping power would suffice for 50 per cent. 
more than the present supply of water of 154,000,000 gallons per 
day.’ The cost of pumping is the cost of work done, and no con- 
solidation can reduce that. The total annual cost of management in 
the year 1874, including 14,;834l. paid as fees to directors, was 
91,4431. By 1878 it had mounted to 111,603/. This included even 
the percentage paid for collecting the rates. The working charges 
of the different companies vary from 41 pence to 80 pence per 100 
metric tons of water. But there are mechanical reasons for a part of 
this difference, and probably good reasons for some other part. We have 
before referred to the subject of the cheapest rate of working charges 
to which experience points. But considerable economy of outlay 
may hereafter be rendered feasible by a better districting of London. 
It is to this, rather than to imaginary savings, that the attention of 
the water engineers can be most profitably turned. 

Day after day the examination of the gentleman to whom it 
appears that the country has been chiefly indebted for the proposal 
to buy up the property of the London water companies at a purely 
fancy price, has tended to illustrate the views expressed in the fore- 
going pages. How long an investigation, which, being carried on 
for two days in the week, has only dealt with a single witness in the 
first seven sittings, may be protracted, it is of course idle to attempt 
to predict. But it is clear, that the more thoroughly the proposed 
agreements are investigatedythe greater appears to be the danger 
that would have resulted from. hasty legislation. The financial aspect 
of the question, large as it is, iseven of less moment than the sanitary 
aspect ; and this can only be fully considered, as we have shown, by en- 
larging the field of inquiry. It is impossible to decide as to the future 
sources of the water supply of-London—as far at least as any attempt 
to seek them beyond the limit of the watershed of the valley of the 
Thames is concerned—without giving heed to the broader ques- 
tion of the water supply of the entire population, rural as well as 
urban, of the country. Nor will it be possible to arrive at any 
satisfactory decision on this point, until measurements of the outflow 
of our rivers—such as those which have been taken by the French 
and Italian engineers of the rivers of their respective countries—have 
been added to the information collected by the office of the Ordnance 
Survey. A hydrographic survey of England, as has long since been 
urged in the columns of ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ is the necessary prelude 
to a sage and adequate resolution of the great problem of the water 
supply of the population. 

F. R. Conver. 





An Artist on Arrt.! 


HE present is an age of transition and uncertainty in many 
directions, but in none more than in that of Art. During 

the last fifteen years, a literature of art has sprung up, which, 
it is no exaggeration to say, has hardly a parallel in the world’s 
history. Not even the windy subtleties of the schoolmen, the 
interminable discussions as to species and genera, or the real 
existence of ‘kinds,’ can be said to be as foolish and useless as 
the writings of the modern school of estheticians; and this 
simply for the reason that there is not behind the phraseology 
employed any substratum of assured meaning. Each writer of 
this school (we abstain, for obvious reasons, from mentioning 
names) evolves his notions on art strictly from his inner con- 
sciousness, and even glories in being able to cast aside every 
restraining influence of experience or previously acquired knowledge. 
Poems, statues, pictures, musical pieces of all kinds, are praised not 
for any intrinsic beauty, but for a correspondence which the critic 
finds in them to some idea of his own. Correspondence with 
nature is, we are told, unnecessary; correspondence with truths 
of life and emotion is trivial. What is required according to 
one of the most unmeaning of the school is ‘ solid, sensuous character.’ 
In so many words it is gravely maintained that the mission of art is 
purely a sensuous one, and the poet Shelley is by the same writer 
quietly degraded below the level of Keats because he introduces 
intellectual and spiritual ideas into his poetry. The truth is that, 
this branch of human interest has fallen into the hands of cliques, 
who either degrade its meaning, or are at the best ignorant of its 
principles, and we should gladly listen therefore to anyone who, 
having real and practical knowledge of art, shall endeavour to give 
us real teaching on the subject. The majority of artists stand 
quietly aloof, content rather to do than to talk, and unmindful alike 
of the censure and the blame of those ‘ ordinary newspaper ignora- 
muses’ who pass judgment on their works. But every now and then 
it happens that an artist, bolder, more thoughtful, or more antagonistic 
than his companions, lays aside the brush for the pen, and lately 
we have had two notable instances of artists who have formulated 
their principles of art with considerable emphasis and distinctness. 
These are Mr. Seymour Haden and Mr. E. J, Poynter, R.A., the first 
of whom has given us a wondrous encomium on the power of the 


1 Ten Lectures on Art, by E. J. Poynter, R.A. (Chapman & Hall). Whenever 
throughout this article reference is made to pictures, the work or works in question 
have been carefully studied in the original. . 
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etching needle as a medium of expression; and the second published 
in a collected form the various addresses and lectures on Art that he 
has delivered during the course of the last ten years. 

Mr. Poynter was, we believe, the first Slade Professor at Univer- 
sity College, London, and since then has become director of the Art 
Department at South Kensington. In both these positions he has 
had exceptional opportunities for studying the question of art train- 
ing, and, owing to the influence he has exercised and does exercise over 
a large number of those who will be our future artists, his words are, as 
he himself says in the preface to his work, ‘in some sense of importance 
for right and wrong.’ But it is not only from such causes that our author 
is entitled to consideration ; he is well known amongst those who are 
at all acquainted with art as a studious and laborious painter, as a 
draughtsman of exceptional earnestness and considerable skill, and as 
an artist who has always kept himself proudly aloof from all the popular 
tricks by which public applause is won, and relied for the appreciation 
of his art upon the sincerity of its purpose. From such a man, then, 
in such a position, words of counsel and warning have great power, 
and young artists can scarcely help following the advice of one who is 
not only the director of their practice, but their equal in enthusiasm, 
and their superior in skill. In much that Mr. Poynter says we 
heartily coincide—in his estimate, for instance, of the dignity of his 
profession, and the way in which such dignity is imperilled by pro- 
duction for the picture dealer; in the necessity for an artist of keep- 
ing a high ideal always before him, and being above the level of 
popular opinion and fashion. There is nothing new in all this, 
but it well bears repetition, especially at the present time, and 
Mr. Poynter’s brief, incisive words of scorn and derision may well 
influence those over whom the gentler pleading of Ruskin has passed 
unheeded. 

But, unfortunately, our author by no means confines his speech 
to such matters, but goes out of his way to attack, or rather to 
depreciate, all those artists and schools whose practice differs from 
his own. It is not sufficient for him to dilate upon the beauty 
of Michelangelo, without claiming for him a superiority above all 
artists, past, present, andtocome. He cannot talk about figure paint- 
ing without falling into disparagement, equally unjust and irrelevant, 
of landscape. He will not even allow that the two arts stand upon 
the same level. And, what we must consider to be the greatest mistake 
of all in a work like the present, is that in one long lecture he holds 
up to the contempt of his pupils the greatest art writer of the world, 
speaking of him in language which is almost ludicrous in its exag- 
geration of abuse. To say of Mr. Ruskin that he ‘seems to have no 
perception whatever of beauty of form, that he has never ‘taken 
into consideration the great artistic qualities of design and harmony,’ 
that even in his first splendid volume he is ‘apparently blind to 
those higher beauties in nature which go to the making of good 
landscape art,’ that he is ‘ignorant of the practical side of art;’ 
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and to apply to him such phrases as ‘ rancorous criticism,’ ‘depth of 
ignorance,’ ‘ glaring perversions,’ ¢ puerile distinctions,’ and ‘ priestly 
intolerance ’—all this can only recoil on the writer, and the more 
certainly so as the whole lecture appears to have been instigated by 
a very harmless criticism of Mr. Ruskin’s upon a semi-decorative 
work of Mr. Poynter’s. 

But instead of dwelling on this unhappy outbreak of Mr. Poynter’s, 
we prefer to examine the main doctrines that our author lays down 
for the guidance of the young artists of England. Two chief theories 
run throughout his book, and are reiterated again and again in one 
shape or another. Of these the first is the superiority of the study of 
Michelangelo to that of any other artist; the assertion that he is 
the greatest artist of the greatest school, and that all our endeavours 
must be made on the same method as his. The second is almost a 
corollary from the first—namely, the doctrine that landscape painting 
is a secondary art. 

From both these theories we venture to dissent: we think them 
not only wrong, but distinctly mischievous in their tendency; and 
though we can hardly hope to counteract the effect that must be pro- 
duced upon Mr. Poynter’s students by the emphatic words of their 
master, we hope that if there be here and there one who has followed 
his theories with but a doubtful assent, who has felt angry with 
himself because he preferred Titian or Tintoretto to the great Floren- 
tine, whose spirit has sunk as he heard landscape painting wholly 
degraded from all high offices, and stigmatised as only a recording and 
not a creative art—if, we say, there be any such who chance to read 
these pages, we trust that it may be possible to show them a few 
reasons why they should still cling to their ancient preferences and 
burn their incense upon its accustomed altar. We shall try and 
find some ground for thinking that this fair world-beauty has a 
connection with our own lives, as true, though perhaps not as evident, 
as the sufferings of martyrs and the triumphs of archangels, and that - 
the creative power of man’s art may have as full and as fitting 
exercise in seeking to trace and emphasise the connection between 
man and the world he lives in, as in determining the more apparent, 
though not more sublime, truths of imaginative passion. 

There can be no more painfully absurd result of art teaching 
than that we should have a generation of artists growing up around 
us, half Italians of the sixteenth, half Englishmen of the nineteenth 
century, striving to graft the beliefs of the present day on the theories 
and practices of the Renaissance. Because an artistic nation, in a 
certain phase of their national life, surrounded by peculiar influences, 
produced a peculiar and singularly refined art, are we bound therefore 
to conclude that another nation, with ife wholly different, and 
creeds wholly changed, must form their upon the same lines to 
attain a corresponding perfection? Yet this assumption is one which 
Mr. Poynter considers to be so certain, that he enunciates it as beyond 
dispute. 
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But let us look at his arguments. If there. be one thing 
more than another that is necessary for a young student to be 
warned against, it is exaggeration, which is chiefly caused by losing 
sight of relative proportion. Yet if there be one master in the world 
who is more likely to lead a student into an exaggerated and one- 
sided view of art than another, it is the great Florentine of whom we 
are speaking. As might be expected, Mr. Poynter anticipates this 
objection, calls it a common misconception (that Michelangelo’s 
works are exaggerated), and accounts for it by asserting that it is 
due to two causes. The first is that the ‘Last Judgment,’ which 
is ‘the best and most universally known’ of his works, is somewhat 
exaggerated, as it was done when he was sixty years old, ‘by which 
time his magnificent manner had possibly developed into some- 
thing of a mannerism;’ the second cause is that every engraver 
has consistently exaggerated his drawing of limbs and muscles ‘in 
a way which they would never dream of using with another man’s 
work ; in fact, they think it necessary to import into their work every 
exaggerated defect which they find in the works of his imitators, or 
rather the defects of exaggeration to be found in schools formed on 
Raphael after his death. Raphael himself is not exempt from having 
made exaggerated imitations of the great master.’ 

Now, it will, we think, be as evident to our readers as it'is to 
us that of these two statements the first is a partial admission of 
the truth of the charge, and the second is a gratuitous assumption 
which is exceptionally difficult of belief; for it is always difficult to 
believe that a class of independent men should uniformly agree in 
acting in a way contrary to their usual practice. But, even sup- 
posing this assertion and the following one, which accuses Raphael 
of the same error, to be correct, does it not prove our case almost 
as well as if incorrect? For if the works of any master are of 
such a kind that the whole body of engravers, and with them one 
of the greatest artists of the world, cannot copy those works without 
exaggeration, can we hope that students of our own day, far removed 
from the spirit of the master’s work, and confessedly inexperienced, 
can hope to succeed where Raphael failed? Must there not be some- 
thing exaggerated in that painting which necessitates exaggeration in 
all those who have tried to copy it? And is it not more likely to be 
the case, that the gigantic genius of the original painter is sufficient 
to obscure the exaggeration of his method, than that this should 
be due to wilful misrepresentation by all subsequent imitators? The 
genius being absent, thé method reveals its inherent defects, and the 
popular misconception is no misconception at all, but only the state- 
ment of a partial truth. Nor is this the only technical drawback 
to Michelangelo’s example being a good one for our students to 
follow; another is to be found in the comparative absence of pure 
colouring. - Between Giotto on the one hand and Michelangelo on 
the other—that is, between a great artist whose work was entirely 
in pure colour and one whose work was almost wholly in secondary 
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tints—Titian preserves the exact mean. He is as pure though not 
as light a colourist as Giotto himself, and he has all the beauty of 
tone that forms so great an element in Michelangelo’s pictures. Now, 
at the present day, the love of pure colour has almost disappeared 
from the world—at all events from that part of the world that is 
represented by schools of art. After spending many days of careful 
examination, at the late Universal Exhibition at Paris, in last year’s 
Salon and Academy, and later still at the International Art Exhibi- 
tion at Munich, we have been struck by no single fact so much as 
the deliberate refusal of the great schools of art to attempt to deal 
with the intricacies of pure colouring. The French, the Belgian, the 
Diisseldorf, the Berlin, the Russian, the Swedish, and Norwegian 
have, roughly speaking, ceased to attempt it; the Italian and Spanish 
attempt only to reproduce the glittering effect of colour without 
study of its gradations ; and there is but a very small section of the 
English school that make colour their primary object. 

If there is one thing more than another that needs impressing 
upon students and the art world generally, it is the supreme beauty 
of the great Italian masters of colour, above all of Titian, 
Giorgione, and Bellini, and therefore we hold it to be a most serious 
and culpable error of Mr. Poynter to claim such entire pre- 
eminence for Michelangelo’s work, and thereby leaving his pupils to 
imagine that it excels in subtlety and gorgeousness of colour, as 
well as in masterly delineation of form. It does not do so when 
compared with the oil paintings of the other Italian masters; nay, 
the very conditions of fresco are fatal to the finer qualities of great 
colouring, and it is wholly by fresco that Michelangelo must be 
judged. Oil painting he professedly despised, and despised for the 
very reason that it admitted of this elaboration of detail and subtlety 
of colour. 

But our present business is not with the comparative merits of 
fresco and oil painting. We are only concerned to show that it was 
not to be expected that all the greater qualities of colouring could be 
found in a master who chose by preference the medium in which they 
were least expressible ; and it is to be noticed that those qualities of 
sober richness, and broad masses of light and shade, of which fresco 
is especially capable, have an especial worth of their own quite 
outside and different to that of the great Venetian colourists, and are 
as powerful and suitable for works on a grand scale, and of great 
subjects, as is the more delicate beauty of any finer variety of 
painting for works on a smaller scale and simpler or more ordinary 
subjects. It must be remembered that those to whom Mr. Poynter 
mainly addresses his words, are students of oil painting, not of fresco, 
and that, therefore, to claim their chief admiration and closest 
study for a master who chose fresco under conditions of art quite 
different from the present, is as appropriate as if a goldsmith should 
send his apprentices to study the manufacture of horse-shoes. 

Lastly, and chief of all the drawbacks to Michelangelo’s example 
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being the safest’ guide for the pupil, we have this certain fact, that 
his is the most personal of methods. His compositions impress us 
more as works of one special man than as records of a special subject. 
Instead of losing sight of the man in the work, we rather reverse the 
process, and in our wondering admiration at the giant imagination 
and the daring strength of his genius, we forget his work in con- 
templating himself. He is at once the most striking and the least en- 
thralling of painters. He is above the ranks of men on the mountain 
height, as Mr. Poynter says, but he forgets that there is a humanity 
beneath his feet; he reigns apart, grand but solitary. We can fancy 
that Raphael’s women were clasped in tender arms, and his children 
nursed on soft maternal breasts; we can follow and sympathise with 
Titian’s deification of love and beauty, penetrated as it is with a 
but too evident human feeling; we can rejoice in the pride of life 
with Veronese and Rubens, and feel quiet kinship with the 
dreaming eyes that gaze at us out of Giorgione’s pictures; for in all 
these there is the touch of human fellowship, and even of human 
weakness. But it is not so with Michelangelo’s works. In those 
vast designs, grand as is the imaginative conception, there is scarcely 
a trace of the humanity of which we speak, nor have the figures, as 
a rule, any personality, other than that bestowed upon them by the 
artist himeelf, the reflection of his overpowering genius. The spec- 
tators move, as it were, in a world of shadows, in which, as in the 
fabled under-world, all expectancy, passion, and feeling have faded 
away beneath the cold hands of Proserpina— 


Here where the world is quiet, 
Here where all trouble seems 
Dead winds, and spent waves riot, 

In endless dream of dreams. 


It is this intense self-concentration, this absence from his pictures 
of all trace of social feeling and interdependence, that renders 
Michelangelo so perilous an example for students of painting, and 
especially for those of the present day ; for the great fault of modern 
art is its lifelessness, its want of vital feeling, its perilous approach 
to manufacture. One side of this practice may be seen in those 
works of mere costume and historical detail that Mr. Poynter scorns 
so heartily; but another, and possibly a more perilous one (more 
perilous because it seduces a better body of artists), is to be found 
in the theory which inculcates the reproduction of ancient styles 
of art, and imagines that by the imitation of the ancient form, there 
can be gained the inspiration of the ancient spirit. 

Before quoting Mr. Poynter's words as to the inferiority of landscape, 
let us first notice the error into which he and others of the same school 
constantly fall, in putting figure and landscape painting in opposition 
to one another, and assigning to either a distinct and separate pre- 
eminence. It is easy to understand the origin of such an error, and 
it is obvious that the field of art is so wide as to render it almost 
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hopeless for an artist to excel in both branches ; he is therefore obliged 
to devote himself exclusively to the one or the other; and his nature 
becoming ‘ subdued to what it works in, like the dyer’s hand,’ he soon 
ceases to be capable of adequately recognising, much less valuing, the 
equal worth of the branch that he has voluntarily laid aside. But 
this makes it all the more necessary and important for the critic to 
keep before his readers or his pupils the necessary interdependence of 
the various sides of art; to show them not in their opposition but 
in their connection, not as rivals but as brothers; and to maintain 
and make manifest the truth, that the greatest art is neither that of 
figure nor that of landscape, but that which gives the fullest expression 
to the various sides of man’s nature, which helps on the world most by 
showing that not only are lofty thoughts, vivid conceptions, and high 
imaginations suitable to the domain of art, but that there is inex- 
tricably entwined with things which we are apt to consider common- 
place, painful, or trivial, threads of beauty, nobility, and meaning 
that we might otherwise pass unheeded. 


The following are some of Mr. Poynter’s deliverances on the 
subject :-— 


It is not to be supposed that the Florentine and Venetian painters, who 
painted the landscape of their backgrounds with such exquisite perception 
of the very essence of its beauty, never painted landscape pure and simple 
for lack of appreciation ; it was because they felt it to be an imperfect form 
of art, which should rely simply on its power of recalling impressions. Titian 
has left us pictures of almost pure landscape, but they are rather in the 
nature of a diversion from his other and more serious work, being painted 
but occasionally out of the fulness of his delight in the beauty of his native 
mountain scenery. 

. . . » Modern art, on the other hand—I mean that part of it which 
is modern in spirit—aims at nothing more than recalling the impressions 
which all of us who have a few shreds of poetic sensibility receive from the 
more obvious beauties of nature, and in this way makes an appeal to a wide 
circle of sympathies, though, as I have already noticed, those sympathies 
may be of the shallowest kind. In rendering what is purely beautiful it 
finds its expression in that school of landscape painting which has reached 
its highest point in some of Turner’s best works, its lowest in the mass of 
still-life, flower, and fruit painting of which I supposed (sic) William Hunt 
is the most refined and skilful exponent. 

It is not difficult, then, to see the reason why landscape painting is 
necessarily put in the second rank of art ; for even if the impressions re- 
corded be of the highest beauty, still it is but a record and an imitation, 
though still an imitation which may come under the head of Fuseli’s second 
definition as being ‘directed by judgment and taste;’ and it is one most difficult 
of accomplishment, requiring artistic skill of the highest order, on account of 
the subtle and fleeting effects which it is the delight and glory of the land- 
scape painter to recall. And of the same nature as this highest form of 
landscape is the more elevated kind of portrait painting, which aims at 
recording not only the features and costume, but all the nobler charac- 
teristics of the subject, taking, however, a second place, as being a recording 
and not a creative art. Lower than this must be placed what is called 
still-life _— and that kind of landscape which is of the matter of fact 
portrait kind. 
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Many other quotations might be given of a similar kind, but these 
are sufficient to show that Mr, Poynter holds the view of landscape 
painting that we have attributed to him, Let us now endeavour to 
see how far this view is just. 

Stripped of its rhetorical ornaments and the irrelevant portions 
of the argument, our first quotation means simply this: the 
Florentine and Venetian painters felt pure landscape to be an in- 
ferior kind of art, and the implied inference is, that it therefore 
was so. Now, it must be noticed that this is a pure assumption 
on the part of our author, and one moreover which will not bear 
examination. All true painting is but a reflection, more or less 
perfect, of the sources of emotion and feeling prevalent at the time. 
That pure landscape did not in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries receive the attention it does in the nineteenth, shows 
no more than that the general feeling of appreciation of natural 
beauty in those days was comparatively feeble, and the appreciation of 
human beauty especially strong; and that this is the case is a well- 
known fact, ascertainable from the records of the time. So far is it 
from being the case that the artists of that time must have had due 
appreciation of landscape beauty and deliberately rejected it, that we 
can affirm boldly that such appreciation was in their time an absolute 
impossibility, and the only marvellous thing about the matter is 
that there is shown, even at that period, a far stronger bias towards 
landscape than had ever been previously known, and that this bias is 
most marked in the best men. When we think of what painting 
was from 1300 A.D, to 1500, we find that almost its chief charac- 
teristic was the endeavour to get more and more nature into its 
pictures, till in the work of Titian and Giorgione it can hardly be said 
that either figure or landscape entirely predominates. . 

But even had the Florentines and Venetians despised landscape, 
would it therefore by any means follow that they were right in doing 
so, and still less we should be right in following their example? Surely 
this by no means follows. Unless the race progresses according to 
some theory of involution rather than evolution, we should vainly 
endeavour to return to the theories of art held by the old Italians. 
If, after three hundred years of added civilisation, we have to re- 
fuse added light, because the painters of old did not possess it, we 
had better, as far as art is concerned, have had no civilisation at all. If 
art is anything, its theories must accord with our fullest knowledge 
and most vital feelings, and if this admiration of landscape be one 
of them, it is of infinitely little consequence what was thought on 
the matter by the dweller on the marshes of the Adriatic, or under the 
shadow of Giotto’s tower. 

But there is another misleading statement to be noted in 
these paragraphs from Mr. Poynter—namely, the assertion that 
landscape painting is necessarily put in the second rank of art, 
because. it is but a record and an imitation. From this we will 
leave out the word ‘ record,’ as it applies equally to both figure and 
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landscape. We might say of any picture in the world that it was 
‘merely a record, the question being of what the record is made. 
Think, then, of the assertion that landscape painting is merely an 
imitation. In what is it an imitation more than figure painting? 
Not in its subject matter, for in the last, as in the first, there are 
forms which have to be delineated, the only difference being that in 
landscape the forms are infinite, whereas in figure they are determinate. 
But perhaps Mr. Poynter would answer us that it is in the power of 
the figure painter to create, by arrangement of his models, something 
which as yet has had no existence. But is not that possible in land- 
scape also? We will not refer to the landscape compositions of Claude 
(which, by the way, Mr. Poynter praises greatly), though they certainly 
form good examples of a species of landscape art which is’ by no 
means an imitation of nature, but take the most typical of modern 
landscape painters, Joseph Mallord William Turner; and it seems 
superfluous to ask whether his pictures are merely an imitation. 
In what sense of the word is the ‘Old Téméraire’ an imitation, or 
‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ or the ‘ Ulysses and Polyphemus’? 
Listen to Mr. Thackeray’s description of the first-named of these 
works :— 


I must request you to turn your attention to as noble a river piece, by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A.—the ‘ Fighting Téméraire’—as ever figured on 
the walls of any academy or came from the easel of any painter. The old 
‘Téméraire’ is dragged to her last home by a little skilful, diabolical steamer. 
A mighty red sun amidst a host of flaring clouds sinks to rest on one side 
of the picture, and illumines a river that seems interminable and a countless 
navy that fades away into such a wonderful distance as never was painted 
before. The little demon of a steamer is belching out a volume (why do I 
say a volume? not a hundred volumes could express it) of foul, lurid, red- 
hot, malignant smoke, paddling furiously and lashing up the water round 
about it; while behind it (a cold, grey moon looking down on it), slow, sad, 
' and majestic, follows the brave old ship, with death as it were written on 
her... . It is absurd, you will say (and with a good deal of reason), for 
Titmarsh, or any other Briton, to grow so politically enthusiastic about a 
four-foot canvas representing a ship, a steamer, a river, and a sunset. But 
herein surely lies the power of the great artist. He makes you see and 
think of a great deal more than the objects before you ; he knows how to 
soothe or intoxicate, to fire or depress, by a few notes, or forms, or colours, 
of which we cannot trace the effect to the source, but only acknowledge the 
power. I recollect some years ago, at the theatre at Weimar, hearing 
Beethoven’s ‘ Battle of Vittoria,’ in which, amidst a storm of glorious music, 
the air of ‘God save the King’ was introduced. The very instant it began 
every Englishman in the house was bolt upright, and so stood reverently 
until the air was played out. Why so? From some such thrill of excite- 
ment as makes us glow and rejoice over Mr. Turner and his‘ Fighting 
Téméraire,’ which I am sure, when the art of translating colours into 
poetry or music shall be discovered, will be found to be a magnificent 
national ode or piece of music. 


No one will suspect Mr. Thackeray of any tendency to enthu- 
siasm or undue susceptibility; and it must. be remembered that when 
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he wrote the above, this picture was only one of the year’s pro- 
ductions exhibited at the Royal Academy. The bold verdict he 
pronounced has since been endorsed by the almost unanimous opinion 
of all Englishmen. No one has hitherto been bold enough to say 
in so many words that this picture is a mere work of imitation. 
Probably Mr. Poynter himself would deny that he considered it to 
be so; yet, if his theory of the rank and scope of landscape be 
correct, the conclusion is one from which he cannot escape. 

Still more erroneous is his statement that portrait painting even of 
the more elevated kind is merely a recording and not a creative art. 
Creation in art does not imply that its subject must be entirely new, 
or that it must represent something which no man has ever seen. 
In Mr. Thackeray’s description of the ‘Téméraire,’ the elements 
of that great picture are perfectly simple and commonplace—a 
river, a steamer, a ship, and a sunset. The penetrative insight into 
the combined pathos, interest, and beauty of the scene, and the 
great power of genius which has swept into one splendid whole each 
scattered element and combined them into a perfect poem—in fact, 
the creative power of the picture is one which may find full scope 
for its exercise in portrait painting, and, as a matter of fact, has 
found it in all portraits by great masters. Not to mention great 
artists of bygone times and other countries, a sufficient example of 
this may be found in the portraits by Mr. Watts, R.A., which are 
yearly exhibited on the walls of our Academy. Often as this 
artist fails in reaching his ideal, there is, nevertheless, the stamp 
of creative genius impressed upon his work, as surely as it can 
be found in those of the great Italian artists. No one, we should 
think, who had the slightest claim to be considered a judge of 
art could look at, for instance, the portrait of Herr Joachim and 
call it merely a work of imitative art. ‘ Recording’ it may be— 
in the sense that all great pictures are records of how genius can trans- 
fuse natural fact—but ‘recording’ in the-sense of imitation (which 
is clearly the only sense in which Mr. Poynter’s words can be under- 
stood) it is not, nor are any worthy portraits. 

Take a drop of water and, by help of the combined lantern and 
oxyhydrogen microscope, cast its image upon a whitened screen. 
You see, instead of a globule of transparent brightness, myriads of 
organisms moving about restlessly. If they were not there, no amount 
of magnifying power would have made the difference ; nevertheless a 
moment before, whilst your unaided eyes explored the water, they 
were not there—for you. The microscope has created them in one 
sense of the word. The genius of a portrait painter is to his sitter’s 
character, as written upon his features, as is the microscope to the 
water. It shows life of a kind that we never suspected, depth of 
feeling and emotion that we could not perceive; and at its very 
highest it shows us THE MAN, not as under one trivial phase of emotion 
or another, but his whole personality, his capacities for good and 
evil, with (as Charles Kingsley says, with pardonable exaggeration) 
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traces of every passion and emotion that has passed over him through- 
out his life. 

The reason for Mr. Poynter’s low opinion of the merits both of 
landscape and portraiture is a double one. In the first place he 
wishes to prove the intrinsic superiority of the Italian school, which, 
as we have said above, was mainly a school of figure painting; and 
in the second place he has a dislike almost amounting to a mania 
for what is commonly called ‘realist landscape,’ which is, in un- 
technical phraseology, landscape in which each detail has been 
painted to the utmost of the artist’s power. This anti-pre-Raphaelite 
bias is as strong within him as is his excessive estimate of Michel- 
angelo, and goes far to vitiate the value of his teaching. Through- 
out these lectures we are continually meeting with disparaging 
reference to these poor substitutes for photography, in the shape of 
elaborate studies from nature, which some of our artists give us under 
the name of realism; or, again, to the ‘ Modern Spirit’ which finds 
expression in admiration of the more obvious beauties of nature, or in 
an appeal to wide-spread and shallow sympathies. But we may surely 
ask-in the face of such statements why it is we want any art at all? 
According to Mr. Poynter, for one person who can appreciate the 
beautiful proportions of Michelangelo’s ‘Slave’ ‘there are a hundred 
who can feel the glory of a sunset or the exquisite tints of an anemone.’ 
Well, leaving for a moment out of consideration the truth of this 
assertion, would it not be best for us to please the hundred and 
neglect the one, rather than the reverse? After all, art was made 
for man, not man for art; and why should we seek to train 
artists to an absolute perfection of accurate form if it be the case 
that such perfection can only be appreciated by one person out 
of every hundred? Here it is that this doctrine reveals its greatest 
fallacy—namely, that art is something apart from and above life, 
not the most vivid exponent of life in its every phase. This is 
the point where (though from another cause) we think Mr. Ruskin 
has for once failed to see the truth; and when he condemns so utterly 
Dutch art he appears to have forgotten its real motive power, one 
which George Eliot has described very beautifully in the following 
well-known passage, which, despite its length, we feel sure that our 
readers will pardon our quoting in its entirety :— 


It is for this rare, precious quality of truthfulness that I delight in many 
Dutch paintings which lofty-minded people despise. I find a source of 
delicious sympathy in these faithful pictures of a monotonous, homely 
existence, which has been the lot of so many more among my fellow mortals 
than a life of pomp or of absolute indigence, of tragic suffering or of world- 
stirring actions. I turn without shrinking from cloud-borne angels, from 
prophets, sibyls, and heroic warriors, to an old woman bending over a flower- 
pot or eating her solitary dinner, while the noonday light, just softened, 
perhaps, by a screen of leaves, falls on her mob cap, and just touches the 
rim of her spinning-wheel, and her stone jug, and all those cheap common 
things which are the precious accessories of life to her. Or I turn to that 
village wedding, kept between four brown walls, where an awkward bride- 
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groom opens the dance with a high-shouldered, broad-faced bride, while 
elderly and middle-aged friends look on with very irregular noses and lips, 
and probably with quart pots in their hands, but with an expression of 
unmistakable goodwill. ‘ Faugh !’ says my idealistic friend, ‘ what vulgar 
details! What good is there in taking all these pains to give an exact 
likeness of old women and clowns? What a low phase of life! What 
clumsy, ugly people !’ 

But, bless us! things may be lovable that are not altogether handsome, 
I hope? Iam not at all sure that the majority of the human race have not 
been ugly, and even among those ‘lords of their kind’ the British, squab 
figures, ill-shapen nostrils, and dingy complexions are not startling excep- 
tions ; yet there is a great deal of family love among us. I have a friend or 
two whose class of features is such that the Apollo curl on the summit of 
their brows would be decidedly trying ; yet to my certain knowledge tender 
hearts have beaten for them, and their miniatures—fiatiering, but still not 
lovely—are kissed in secret by motherly lips. I haveseen many an excellent 
matron who could never in her best days have been handsome, and yet she 
had a packet of yellow love-letters in a private drawer, and sweet children 
showered kisses on her sallow cheeks. And I believe there have been 
plenty of young heroes of middle station and feeble beards, who have felt 
quite sure that they would never love anything more insignificant than a 
Diana, and yet have found themselves in middle life happily settled with a 
wife who waddles. Yes, thank God, human feeling is like the mighty 
rivers that bless the earth : it does not wait for beauty ; it flows with resist- 
less force and brings beauty with it. 

All honour and reverence to the Divine beauty of form! Let us culti- 
vate it to the utmost in men, women, and children, in our gardens and in 
our houses. But let us love that other beauty too which lies in no secret 
of proportion, but in the secret of deep human sympathy. Paint us an 
angel, if you can, with a floating violet robe and a face paled by the celestial 
light ; paint us yet oftener a Madonna turning her mild face upward and 
opening her arms to receive the Divine glory ; but do not impose on us any 
zesthetic rules which shall banish from the region of art those old women 
scraping carrots with their work-worn hands, those heavy clowns taking 
holiday in a dingy pot-house, those rounded -backs and stupid, weather- 
beaten faces that have bent over the spade and done the rough work of the 
world, those homes with their tin pans, their brown pitchers, their rough 
curs, and their clusters of onions. In this world there are so many of these 
common, coarse people who have no picturesque, sentimental wretchedness. 
It is so needful we should remember their existence, else we may happen to 
leave them quite out of our religion and our philosophy, and frame lofty 
theories which only fit a world of extremes. Therefore let art always 
remind us of them; therefore let us always have men ready to give the 
loving pains of a life to the faithful representing of commonplace things— 
men who see beauty in these commonplace things, and delight in showing 
how kindly the light of heaven falls upon them. There are few prophets 
in the world, few sublimely beautiful women, few heroes. I can’t afford to 
give all my love and reverence to such rarities. I want a great deal of 
those feelings for my everyday fellow men, especially for the few in the 
foreground of the great multitude whose faces I know, whose hands I 
touch, for whom I have to make way in kindly courtesy. Neither are 
picturesque lazaroni or romantic criminals half as frequent as your 
common labourer, who gets his own bread and eats it, vulgarly but 
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creditably, with his own pocket-knife. It is more needful that I should 
have a fibre of sympathy connecting me with that vulgar citizen who 
weighs out my sugar in a vilely assorted cravat and waistcoat than with 
the handsomest rascal in red scarf and green feathers; more needful that 
my heart should swell with loving admiration at some trait of gentle 
goodness in the faulty people who sit at the same hearth with me, or in the 
clergyman of my own parish, who is perhaps too corpulent, and is in other 
respects not an Oberlin or a Tillotson, than at the deeds of heroes whom I 
shall never know except by hearsay or at the sublimest abstract of all the 
clerical graces that was ever conceived by an able novelist. 


This quotation goes to the root of the whole matter, and though 
it may be that George Eliot over-estimates the truth of Dutch art, 
sees in it more pathos and meaning than can be fairly attributed to 
it, and does not consider sufficiently how much rejection of purer 
feeling is implied in the continual preference for such subjects as 
tavern-drinking bouts and kitchen interiors, yet the idea on which 
her criticism is based is essentially a true one. 

The beauty of life is in no way to be restricted to subjects of 
rare and infrequent occurrence, but is to be sought and found equally 
wherever women are patient and men are strong, where hearts are 
gladdened by the bursting of spring-time buds in the early freshness 
of an April morning, or feel the gloom of a November’s twilight, 
when faint lamps cast a dreary reflection along the muddy road, 


the leafless branches toss their tangled twigs against a lowering 
sky. Wherever true lives are led, whether in joy or sorrow, there 
is the need of and the capability for art; for art is, after all, but a 
gathering up of the threads of meaning that abide in commonplace 


as well as in heroic occurrences, and their expression in a visible 
form. 


Harry QUILTER. 





Tue Up-sriInciInc oF PAuPER CHILDREN IN 
ScoTLAND. 


By tHe Secretary oF THE Poor Law Boarp. 


HE system of ‘ boarding-out’ the orphan or deserted children of 
the poor has now been in general operation throughout Scotland 
for upwards of thirty years. Its introduction may have been to some 
extent accidental ; but the experience of thirty years has convinced 
most of us that the accident was a happy one, and that the system 
is admirably suited to accomplish the end in view. In Scotland 
undoubtedly it has been more or less a natural growth of the soil— 
a cheap, effective, and unpretending mode of dealing with a difficult 
and complicated problem suits the genius of a people who like to 
have things done well, and yet done at as moderate a cost as is 
consistent with capable workmanship. It would be foolish to assert 
that ‘ boarding-out’ is the only mode by which the problem can be 
wisely solved; but there is hardly anyone who is acquainted with its 
practical working among the Scotch poor. who will be inclined to 
deny that it has upon the whole been attended with eminent success, 
The problem is this. Every year Poor Law Guardians and Poor 
Law Boards have a certain number of young children thrown upon 
their hands. These are the children of poor persons who have died 
destitute, children who have been deserted by their parents, children 
whose surviving relatives are worthless, abandoned, and unable to 
maintain them. What is to be done with these waifs and strays of 
our society? The law has mercifully declared that it is the duty 
of the public to rear and educate them, and a fund has been provided 
for the purpose of meeting this obligation. But then the question 
arises—How can this fund be most judiciously and most economically 
expended? Are the children to be retained in the workhouse and 
educated at the workhouse school? or are they to be removed from 
the workhouse school and sent to the district. school? or are they to 
be taken away altogether from these unlovely congregations of 
pauperism, and permitted to begin life in a wholesome and natural 
manner ? 

One would fancy at first sight that there would he little difficulty 
in returning an answer to such questions. If it is possible to find 
homes for these poor little people in rural districts, where they will 
breathe the fresh air of the country, where they will learn how 
household duties are discharged, where they will receive their educa- 
tion at the village school in company with the village children, where 
*the sense that handles daily life’ will be duly exercised, and feelings 
of love and gratitude and reverence called into play—if it is possible 
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to find such homes for them at anything like reasonable cost, a not 
inconsiderable responsibility surely must attach to anyone who from 
ignorance or prejudice sets himself to defeat an arrangement which 
so manifestly accords with natural laws. The administrators of the 
Poor Law north of the Tweed have unanimously declined to accept 
this responsibility: and the boarding-out system is now everywhere 
in use throughout Scotland. 

The Scotch system may be explained in a few words. When an 
orphan or deserted child becomes chargeable he is removed for a 
short time to the workhouse, so that before being permanently 
settled, the necessary inquiries may be concluded. Great care is 
taken as a rule in selecting a proper home. The class most in favour 
with the best inspectors is the class of ‘cottars’ and small farmers 
who are very numerous in the upland districts of Scotland. The 
men and women who form this class are an active, sober, thrifty, 
God-fearing people—people of uncommon intelligence and untiring 
industry (it is wonderful what crops of oats and potatoes they con- 
trive to raise on their patches of moorland soil); and their cottages 
are somewhat better than those of the farm labourers round about 
them. The child soon becomes used to his new surroundings; the 
change of air and scene is all in his favour: a few months pass away, 
and it is difficult to identify the sturdy sunburnt little fellow at play 
among the stooks with the sickly, stunted, and ricketty invalid who 
had grown prematurely old among the slums of the city. The boy 
is sent daily to the parish school, where he associates with the other 
children on equal terms; as he grows bigger he is taught how to 
handle spade and harrow and plough (if a girl, she is initiated into 
the mysteries of housekeeping and domestic service); he comes to 
love the good people with whom he has lived as long as he can 
remember ; and when he leaves them to learn a handicraft, or to try 
his fortune in the New World, he continues to look back upon the 
cheerful upland farmhouse as the real home of his childhood, and is 
always eager to renew his intercourse with its kindly inmates. Such 
a lad has had a fair start in the world; and it is his own fault, and 
not the fault of the system, if he fails to make his way among his 
fellows, 

Mr. Campbell of Auchindarroch—one of the Superintendents of 
the Scotch Poor Law Board—has given us, in a report on the subject, 
a really touching picture of one of these ‘ cottage interiors, —Craigie 
cottage, near Aberfoyle, occupied by Mrs. Glen, the widow of the 
poet whose pathetic lines, ‘ A wee bird cam’ to oor ha’ door,’ are to be 
found in every collection of Scottish songs :— 


About two miles up the road leading from the inn towards Loch Ard, 
and at the junction of the overflow of Loch Ard with the Forth, a footpath 
over undulating ground above the Forth leads, at about a mile distance, 
to Craigie Cottage, where Mrs. Gien lives. The situation is a very beau- 
tiful one, being on rising ground immediately above the Forth, the hills 
surrounding the little valley being well wooded, on the one side of the 
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river by planted timber, and on the other by natural copse. In front of 
the house a neatly-kept lawn and flower-garden occupies the ground 
between it and the river-bank, and the whole aspect of the place has the 
appearance of a neat middle-class villa. Mrs. Glen has a small croft, and 
keeps a couple of cows. She is now an old woman upwards of eighty, but 
her intellect is still clear and vigorous. Her daughter, Miss Glen, lives 
with her, and takes the active charge of the children. She is a woman of 
superior education, and teaches them. She and her mother seem thoroughly 
devoted to their occupation, which they have carried on for upwards of 
twenty years. Ten children are now boarded with them, five being boys, aged 
respectively from seven to ten, and five of them girls, four of these aged 
from nine to eleven, and the fifth a pretty child about three years old. I 
saw them all ; they were clean in person, simply and sufficiently clothed, 
and looking healthy and happy. They occupy as sleeping-rooms three of 
the apartments of the cottage. In addition to the ordinary school teaching, 
the children have here the advantage of a good deal of industrial training, 
for which the ordinary business of the house, herding and attending the 
cows, working the croft and garden, and keeping the grounds in order, 
afford ample opportunity. Another girl was living in the house, also sent 
by the parish of Glasgow, but whose time for being paid for had just 
expired, she being now above age. She was kept on, however, by Mrs. 
Glen at her own expense, as has been her habit with her boarders, taking 
what assistance they can render in the establishment for their maintenance, 
until suitable situations,are found for them. A maternal relationship is 
thus kept up between Mrs. Glen and her boarders, and they have been in 
the habit, after having gone into service, of bringing their wages to her, 
which she places into bank for them, and some of them have thus accumu- 
lated considerable savings. The house was in mourning at the time of my 
visit, on account of the death the previous evening, from consumption, of a 
little girl not a boarder, but a daughter of a former boarder. This young 
man had enlisted in the 42nd Highlanders, and served in the regiment for 
seven years. During his service he married a young Englishwoman of a 
better class, whose brothers purchased his discharge, and he left the regi- 
ment with a very high character. His wife soon after died of consumption, 
and being left thus a widower with a motherless girl, he seems to have felt 
that he could not consign her to better hands than that of Mrs. Glen. He 
accordingly did so, and took service in the neighbourhood in, order to be 
near his child. The little girl, however, had just sunk from the disease of 
which her mother died.' 


This is rather an exceptional case, the number of children boarded 
with any one guardian seldom exceeding three or four. But it sug- 


? Other cases of a similar kind are mentioned by the Inspector of Edinburgh: ‘ In 
making inquiries about the children for the present Report, I learned that some of 
whom we had no account for years had been recently visiting the friends and scenes 
of their schooldays ; and in cases where their old nurses were dead had been kindly 
welcomed and entertained by their old neighbours. Some of them were married and 
had their children with them. Others were still in service, and came long distances 
—some from England, and some from the north of Scotland. In answer to my in- 
quiries about one of the girls, her old nurse stated that she had married, but died 
last February, leaving three children, and that her husband had called and begged 
her to undertake the up-bringing of his two youngest children for him at a proper 
charge—he being so well pleased with the manner in which she had brought up his 
late wife.’ (May 19, 1880.) 
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gests the important inquiry whether in a country where the class of 
people with whom the children are mainly boarded in Scotland 
does not exist, it might not be possible to establish schools and homes 
under decent guardianship, in which orphan and deserted children 
could be reared and trained in moderate numbers and at a moderate 
cost? One of the objections which has been urged against the 
introduction of the system into England is, that there is no class in 
the English counties which corresponds as regards respectability and 
intelligence with the peasant farmers of the North. If this be a fact, 
then Dr. Mouat’s suggestion that the great pauper schools should be 
‘broken up into smaller and more manageable bodies, and treated on 
the cottage-home or farm-school principle,’ is one which deserves 
respectful consideration, as being a step at least in the right direction.” 
Dr. Mouat is nominally an opponent of the Scotch system; but he 
desires to ‘ give to poor children as near an approach to the blessings 
of a family life as is practicable in the sense of economy, morality, 
and mental and physical culture befitting their position in life ;’ and 
if he can attain this desirable object by means which do not offend 
against what he is pleased to call ‘ sound economical laws,’ his success 
will be welcomed in no grudging spirit. But the difficulty is, how 
without the family, ‘the family life’ is to be manufactured. A 
family life made to order, in obedience to ‘ economical laws,’ will be 
about as like the real thing as the family life of the chickens who 
are hatched by steam. 

The number of children boarded with any one guardian does not 
as a rule exceed two or three. The Poor Law Boards who have given 
most attention to the subject are very careful to keep the number 
down. When the new inmates exceed three, it is felt that the ordi- 
nary routine of the household must be more or less interrupted, and 
that an artificial element is imported which is in some measure 
inconsistent with the natural conditions on which the system relies. 
The expense is extremely moderate. The annual payments for each 
child (including all extras) nowhere exceed 10l.; and in many places 
they do not come to more than 7/. or 81. It was stated some years 
ago, if I recollect rightly, that the average cost of maintaining a 
child at an English district school amounted to not less than 161. 
or 17l. There can be no doubt therefore that, however distasteful 
the Scotch system may be to ‘sound economical laws,’ it is at all 
events entirely consistent with ‘ economy.’ 

The statistics gathered from our Scotch experience were given to 
the public in a small volume which I published in 1876. That 
volume also contained an analysis of the opinions expressed by the 
local inspectors throughout Scotland on the practical benefits of the 
system. There are 886 parishes in Scotland, and about as many 


? <The Education and Training of the Children of the Poor,’ by F. J. Mouat, read 
at the Statistical Society, April 20, 1880. 


* Pauperism and the Boarding-out of Pauper Children in Scotland, William 
Blackwood & Sons. 1876, 
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inspectors, and, with hardly an exception, the officials who had enjoyed 
the best opportunities of judging expressed themselves warmly in its 
favour. ‘I am decidedly satisfied, the inspector of Greenock re- 
marked, in a letter which may be taken as a sample of the rest, 


with the results obtained by the boarding-out system. In the first place, 
the physical development of the children is more effectually secured. As 
is well known, many of the children who fall on the board for support are 
of a delicate, diseased constitution ; to these, removal to the country brings 
strength, health, and activity. In my experience of the administration of 
the poor-law for the last twenty-five years, I have found that boarding in 
the poorhouse or similar institutions has never produced these results. 
Another beneficial result to the children themselves is the improved moral 
training they receive when boarded out, as compared with their up-bringing 
in a poorhouse. The parochial authorities here select thoroughly respect- 
able, good-living people as nurses. Children placed in close companionship 
with such guardians, daily witnessing their exemplary conduct and con- 
sistent lives, and trained to habits of industry, economy, and sobriety under 
their care, cannot fail to be influenced for good; and in after-life it is a 
very rare occurrence to hear of them again as paupers. 


It was natural enough that poor-law reformers south of the Tweed 
should be anxious to secure a trial for a system which had worked so 
advantageously in the North. Mrs. Nassau Senior, Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan, Miss Hill, and others, strenuously exerted themselves to 
induce the authorities to adopt it. A measure of success attended 
their efforts ; and I was under the impression that it was slowly but 
surely making way among the English unions. But Sir Charles 
Trevelyan informs me that its general introduction is still bitterly 
resisted by the advocates of workhouse and district schools ; and he 
has sent me a correspondence which has lately appeared in ‘The 
Charity Organisation Reporter,’ between Mr. Tufnell and his friends. 
on the one hand, and the advocates of boarding-out on the other. 


‘There would be real public advantage,’ Sir Charles is good enough 
to say— 


in your closing the correspondence with a letter giving a short general 
view of the system and its results in Scotland; for all admit that it has. 
been carried on there on a scale and for a length of time to make it a real 
example to England. . . . A large number of persons interested in such 
questions in England are watching this trial of strength with the avowed 
prominent antagonist of what is to us a new institution, and its fate in 


these southern parts will therefore in some considerable degree depend upon 
the result of the correspondence. 


The subject, however, proved too large for a letter, and the present 
paper may possibly be accepted as my reply to the appeal. 

The objections taken by Mr. Tufnell to the Scotch system were 
dealt with by me in the volume to which I have referred (pp. 58-66); 
and on looking at the correspondence in the ‘ Reporter, I find 
that he has reproduced in a vague general way most of the charges 
which he formerly made, and which I fancied had been conclusively 
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disposed of. These, in so far as I am concerned, must be allowed to 
die a natural death,—if a writer on social economics will not look at 
the facts as they are presented in official documents, but only at the 
‘facts’ as they are evolved out of his own consciousness, there is 
nothing more to be said. The main contention that boarding-out 
increases the number of pauper children, ‘ by inducing relatives to 
throw them upon the parish with the view of getting them back with 
a weekly stipend,’ entirely broke down. It was proved that in 
general the children are not boarded with relatives ; that when boarded 
with relatives strict inquiry is made, and the test applied, before any 
assistance is given; and that the number of orphan and deserted 
children in Scotland supported by the rates is, when compared with 
England, exceptionally small.‘ The more the figures are examined 
the more reckless and unwarranted, I venture to think, will such accu- 
sations appear ; but the one considerable objection now mainly insisted 
on, viz.—the failure of the system when tested by its reswlts—is one 
to which from the nature of the case it is hardly possible to offer any 
perfectly conclusive reply. 
Mr. Tufnell says :— 


The only outcome yet published of the boarding-out system comes from 
Scotland, where it has been long tried, and where it appears that of goo 
boarded-out children 5 per cent. had failed. Now, this is a very large per- 
“centage—far larger than the outcome of the district, or even the small 
workhouse schools. These goo children in Scotland are all orphans, and 
of that class never more than 1 per cent. fail from the English district 
schools. The whole number of failures in the district schools is 3 per 
cent., of which I have given numerous proofs in the paper I read before 
the Social Science Congress in 1878, which I see you quote. It is well 
known by all conversant with the education of pauper children that the 
orphans almost invariably turn out well; the real difficulty arises with 
those who have parents, and are constantly fluctuating, and of these, the 


only really difficult class to manage, the boarding-out system takes no 
notice.° 


‘ Mr. Tufnell contrasts the Scotch with the London pauperism ; and, through the 
courtesy of the Local Government Board, I am able to give the latest figures. The 
estimated population of London is about equal to that of Scotland, and the number 
of orphan or other children relieved without their parents in the Metropolis was— 

On July 1, 1878— 9,849 (of whom 9,265 were in the workhouse) 
On July 1, 1879—10,179 (of whom 9,629 were in the workhouse) 
The number of orphan and deserted children chargeable in Scotland was— 
On May 14, 1878—5,985 ; and 
On May 14, 1879—6,239. 
So that the number of orphan and deserted children relieved in Scotland is really 
not much more than one-half of the number relieved in London. 

’ It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to point out once more that ‘close habitual 
and vigilant supervision is the key-note of the system;’ and yet this is a matter 
that cannot be too frequently insisted on. That the system of boarding-out, unless 
stringent and vigilant precautions are taken, may become a system of ‘ baby-farm- 
ing,’ is not to be denied. Mr. Tufnell asserts that such cases are ‘numerous.’ I can 
only say that during the twelve years I have been Secretary to the Board not one case 
of the kind, to the best of my recollection, has been brought before us. 

* C. O. Reporter, Jan. 22, 1880. 
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It appears from a subsequent letter (February 26, 1880), that the 
900 children here referred to are those described in a ‘ Report on the 
Orphan and Deserted Children boarded-out by the City Parish of 
Glasgow,’ which was published in 1872. Mr. Tufnell might surely 
have gathered from the title of the Report that it included the deserted 
as well as the orphan children (yet he says: ‘these 900 are all 
orphans !’); and he would have found on referring to the body of the 
Report that he had considerably overrated the proportion of failures, 
which was as nearly as possible at the rate of four per cent. 

It may be well to point out that, in sucha controversy, any avail- 
able statistics of ‘results’ must necessarily fail to do complete or even 
approximate justice to the system which we support. What we con- 
tend for is, that a finer and manlier type of character—a character 
not only more wholesome in itself, but better adapted to take its 
share in the actual work of the world—will be produced by a system 
which enables the child from its earliest years to lead a healthy and 
natural life. The children who, looking back on their childhood, can 
say, as in the old Scotch ballad, 


We twa hae paidlt in the burn, 
And pu’ed the gowans fine, 


will, we fancy, make better citizens and happier men than the 
children who have been secluded from infancy in vast institutions, 
where a monotonous discipline is enforced, where the domestic affec- 
tions have no outlet, where the natural gaiety of infancy is discou- 
raged, where the sense that handles daily life and keeps us all in order 
more or less is never called into exercise. But the science of statistics 
takes no note of such nice distinctions: until a man relapses into 
pauperism or becomes actively criminal, he must be tabulated as a 
‘success.’ So that the answers which the statistician furnishes cannot 
have any close relevancy to such an inquiry; itis an inquiry in the 
conduct of which common sense and common experience are the best 
guides. 

At the same time, with this qualification, it may be admitted that 
we are naturally enough anxious to ascertain what in point of fact 
has become of the children who during the last quarter of a century 
have been brought up by the Scotch Poor Law Boards. Through the 
courtesy of the inspectors of the more populous parishes, I have lately 
obtained a good deal of information on tbis point, sufficiently specific 
for every practical purpose, and undoubtedly interesting and instruc- 
tive. The facts have been mainly gathered from the parochial 
records; but in some cases where the children (or, to speak more 
accurately, the grown-up men and women who had been boarded-out 
in childhood) had not been lately heard of, fresh inquiry has been made 
for the purpose of bringing the information as far as possible up to 
date. The returns which I received embraced the following parti- 
culars :—1. The number of children who had been boarded-out during 
the last twenty years. 2. The number still on the roll whose educa- 
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tion is unfinished. 3. The number who died before relief was with- 
drawn. 4. Information as to the subsequent career of the children 
who had gone out into the world ;—with reference to (a) the number 
of cases in which the results had been satisfactory; (b) the number 
of cases in which the results had been unsatisfactory ; (c) the number 
in which there was no sufficient information. And 5. The trades and 
avocations in which the majority of the children were employed. 

It must be remembered, in estimating the results, that the men 
and women who have been trained in this manner are rapidly 
absorbed into the general population, and so pass away from the 
inspector’s eye and knowledge. Of the subsequent career of a con- 
siderable percentage no information, it appears, is obtainable from 
the parochial books; and an exhaustive inquiry would involve much 
fruitless labour and needless expense. We may conclude upon the 
whole, however, that in such cases ‘no news is good news.’ If they 
had gone to swell the ranks of the criminal class, or if they had 
relapsed into the pauperism from which they were rescued, the 
inspectors would almost certainly have heard of their misdoings ; 
whereas, on the other hand, when all goes well with them they are 
not again likely to come into voluntary contact with the parochial 
authorities. This is the experience of the Edinburgh inspector, who 
recently caused a special inquiry to be made among those who had 
acted as guardians in past years, with reference to the after career of 
children who had been lost sight of by the Board. It was found 
in nearly every case that they were doing well—prosperous tradesmen 
and industrious artisans, who continued to maintain friendly relations 
with the old people in whose homes their early years had been 
spent.’ 

Then, as regards the number who are tabulated as ‘ unsatisfactory,’ 
certain deductions and qualifications need to be made. It is not 
maintained by anyone that the system is universally applicable— 
there are unruly and turbulent spirits, for whom a far stricter disci- 
pline is necessary. The inspectors explain that under the head of 
‘unsatisfactory’ they have included the cases where (the system, 
after a longer or shorter period of trial, having been found unsuitable) 
the children had been removed and placed in Industrial or Reforma- 
tory Schools. So that if the numbers under this head had been 
confined to the cases in which the failure occurred after the process 
of education was completed, the percentage of failure would have 
been considerably reduced.® 

Yet, looked at in any light, I cannot help thinking that the 
return is eminently encouraging. It must now be admitted, I should 


* The special inquiry recently made by the Parochial Board of Edinburgh has 
been so thorough, that out of 1,026 children boarded-out there are only forty-nine 
about whose subsequent career no sufficient information has been obtained. 

* I find, for instance, that of the twenty-four tabulated as ‘ unsatisfactory ’ by 
the Inspector of Old Machar no less than eight (one-third) had been removed from 
their guardians and sent to reformatory schools, 
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fancy, even by ‘sound economists,’ that in Scotland at least the 
system has worked well. The best education that can be given to 
our wealthiest and most favoured class is not, when tested by its 
results, a uniform success: what proportion of men who have been 
at Eton or Harrow, at Oxford or Cambridge, at Edinburgh or Glas- 
gow, fail in after life, are unsuccessful in their professions, or in- 
differently honest in their business, we have no means of ascertaining ; 
but the experience of each of us is that such cases are far from rare 
—are unfortunately too common to occasion any surprise. 

The inspectors of about fifty of the parishes where the boarding- 
out system has been most largely introduced have favoured me with 
an answer to the inquiries addressed to them. During the past 
twenty years fourteen thousand children have been boarded-out by 
them. 771 died before relief was withdrawn, and the education of 
2,880 is not yet completed. The percentage of deaths is consider- 
able; but, seeing that many of the children are weak and sickly 
when taken in hand, easily accounted for.® The great parishes 
forming the City of Glasgow (with the exception of Govan) have 
been unable unfortunately to furnish me with specific details which 
admit of being tabulated as to the subsequent career of the children: 
the inspector of the City parish estimating the failures among the 
2,202 children who have been boarded-out by him at about 4 per 
cent., and the inspector of Barony (from which 1,838 have been 
sent) explaining that ‘ though no reliable figures can be given, it is 
highly exceptional to find them relapsing into pauperism.’ Excluding 
the Glasgow parishes and one or two others, from which the informa- 
tion is not yet in a form to be made available, there remain about 
9,500 children to whom the figures in the table which I have pre- 
pared, and which is printed on the next page, apply. Of these, 530 
died before relief was withdrawn, and 1,974 are still on the roll. Of 
the balance, it is within the knowledge of the inspectors that 5,260 
have done well, and that 260 only have proved ‘ unsatisfactory,’ 
either during the period of education or in after life. There remain 
1,460 with regard to whom no sufficiently reliable information has 
been procured. In other words, the proportion of failures to the 
total number boarded-out is at the rate of 2? per cent.'° 


®* In fact, no less than 281 of the deaths occurred among the children chargeable 
to the three Glasgow parishes. 
© The education of pauper children (whether living in family with their parents 
or boarded out with strangers) has been always strictly attended to by the parochial 
boards. In many cases, indeed, the cost of ‘ schooling’ is taken into account. when 
fixing the amount of relief given to the parent ; but when the fees for education are 
paid direct to the teacher by the inspector, there is greater security that the money 
is properly and legitimately expended. Last year the expenditure on education by 
ial boards amounted to upwards of 20,000/. ;—15,000/. being paid on behalf 
of pauper children, and 5,000/. on behalf of poor persons unable to pay for the 
schooling of their children in terms of section 69 of the Education Act. 
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Showing the Results of the Boarding-out System in Forty-four Parishes in 
Scotland during the past Twenty Years, 
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I have said already, that the children on ceasing to be chargeable 
are very rapidly absorbed into the general population. The girls, 
when not adopted by their guardians, generally go to domestic 
service ; but the boys are to be found in all manner of remunerative 
and ingenious handicrafts. I give in a foot-note a tabulated state- 
ment of the various trades in which the persons who had been 
boarded-out as children by the Parochial Board of Greenock are now 
employed: '' and though it looks rather dull reading to an outsider, 
yet when I think of what those children might and probably would 
have become but for the courageous disregard of ‘ sound economical 
laws’ by the parochial authorities, I read it, I confess, with an interest 
which the very best novel of the year (* Mary Anerley,’ shall I say ?) 
occasionally fails to excite. 

I have only to add that according to the latest returns there were 
on May 14 of this year 5,053 children boarded-out -in Scotland. 
The total number of orphan and deserted children ‘chargeable to 
Parochial Boards was at the same date last year 6,249 of whom 
4,116 were orphans and 2,133 deserted. 


" Domestic service . 112] Clerks. . » 4) Opticians. 
Country service . Masons . ; - 5) Ploughmen 
Adopted. ° Coopers . . - | Weavers . 
Blacksmiths . . Dressmakers . - It | Knitters . 
Joiners . . . Shopkeepers  . - 6| Coachmen. 
Carpenters . . Grocers . . - 4] Teachers . 
Painters . . Labourers . ° - 5) Potters 
Tailors . ° ° Carters . . - 7) Moulders . 
Shoemakers . . Fleshers . ° ° 2 | Bleachers . 
Seamen . . . Rivetters . ° . | Nailmakers . 
Millworkers . . 13/| Basket-makers. . 4 | Watchmakers , 
Slaters . ° 3 | Shepherds, a 
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A Forcotrren Euprre 1x Asta Minor. 


was a warm sunny morning towards the end of September when 

I left the little town of Nimphi under the protection of an escort 
of soldiers. Nimphi lies about twenty miles inland from Smyrna, at 
the foot of a lofty crag, the sides of which are hollowed into tombs. 
We rode up the steep, narrow street of the little town, and, leaving 
behind us the stately shell of a ruined Roman palace, turned east- 
ward towards the plain of the Hermus where the kingdom of Lydia 
once grew up and became great. On our left was the huge mass of 
Mount Sipylus, the rounded form of its eastern shoulder descending 
abruptly into the plain below, while on our right rose a rugged line 
of hills, the furthermost spur of Tmolus, broken into ravines and 
dark with forests. Our path led along their slope, past bushes each 
of which had to be examined in advance to make sure that no 
brigand was hidden behind it, until, after a ride of some two or three 
hours, we forded the Kara-su, or Black Water, clambered up the 
bank on the other side, and, forcing our way through a thick under- 
growth of shrubs, found ourselves in the gorge of the Karabel, the 
object of the morning’s ride. The gorge is a narrow one, opening 
out on the north opposite the eastern shoulder of Sipylus, and lead- 
ing on the south, by a rude and little-frequented track, into the 
plain of the Kayster and the once fertile district of Ephesus. On 
either side rises an almost precipitous cliff, covered with trees and 
bushes, and tenanted only by brigands, while a similar cliff shuts in 
the pass in front, and gives good reason to the Turkish name of the 
place, the Kara-bel, or Black Forest. 

But this Black Forest conceals some of the most curious and 
interesting monuments in the world, monuments that take us back 
to a long-forgotten day, when as yet the Greeks were destitute of 
culture and art, when Gyges had not founded his dynasty hard by at 
Sardes, or Kroesus ruled over the Lydian empire. They have risen 
up from the dead, as it were, during the last two years to tell us of a 
power which had its seat far away on the banks of the Euphrates, 
but which carried its armies to the very shores of the Augean Sea 
and helped the Phcenicians in communicating to the nations of the 
West the civilisation of Assyria and Babylon. 

In the year 1839 the Rev. J. C. Renouard discovered, high up 
above the path on the eastern side of the valley, a carving in the 
rock. The stone has been hollowed out into a niche, within which 
stands the figure of a man, six feet high, with the Phrygian cap on 
the head, boots with turned-up ends on the feet, a quiver slung at 
the back, and a spear in the left hand. The whole carving is of a 
very marked and peculiar character, and the art to which it testifies 
must have had a long and independent development. : 

But, as we now know, it dves not stand alone. Step by step, 
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region by region, we can trace it along the two high roads that 
traversed Asia Minor and met in the Lydian capital, the one running 
from the Halys through Phrygia, the other passing the Cilician 
Gates and the rugged mountains of Lykaonia. At a place called 
Ghiaur-Kalessi, ‘the fortress of the infidel,’ near the villages of 
Hoiadja and Kara-omerlu, about nine hours to the south-west of 
Angora, the ancient Ancyra, and upon the old line of road which led 
from Armenia to Lydia, M. Perrot has discovered an ancient fortress, 
and beside it a rock carved into the likeness of two men, nine feet in 
height, who reproduce even to the smallest details the art and pecu- 
liarities of the sculpture of Karabel. Here, too, each figure carries 
his spear and quiver, wears the same short tunic and Phrygian cap, 
is shod with the same curious kind of ‘ tip-tilted’ boot, and has the 
same thick limbs and stunted growth. The walls of the fortress also 
that stand hard by have a style of architecture quite their own. 
The stones of which they are composed are polygonal, but the 
lateral joints and external faces are dressed. The architecture, in 
fact, is that termed the third polygonal. The same style of building 
characterises the walls of another prehistoric fortress at Boghaz Keui, 
supposed to represent the ancient Pteria, about fifty miles to the east 
of the lower Halys. At Boghaz Keui, too, there are sculptures 
which the first glance will show us belong to the same peculiar style 
of art, and were perhaps the work of the same people, as the 
sculptures of Karabel and Ghiaur-Kalessi. But they are on a far 
larger scale, and are intended to represent divinities rather than 
men. The flat surface of an amphitheatre of rock has been covered 
with these remarkable figures. There they stand, figure after figure, 
as it were in a triumphal procession, the goddesses crowned with 
mural crowns, the feet of some among them resting on leopards and 
lions, like certain deities on the carved gems of ancient Babylonia, 
while the gods appear in lofty tiaras or Phrygian caps, and all bear 
in their hands the symbols of their attributes and divinity. In one 
spot we see the double-headed eagle which in later days was chosen 
by the Seljukian sultans as their crest, and has since been made 
familiar to ourselves by the two empires of Central Europe. In 
another place is the winged solar disk, imported originally from 
Assyria, but given a new and characteristic form of its own. 

But the rocks of Boghaz Keui bear upon them something more 
precious than even these sculptured deities and their strange symbols. 
At one place an inscription of ten or eleven lines has been cut in 
relief upon the stone, while close to each divinity are other inscrip- 
tions cut in a similar way and containing the names of the gods to 
whom they are attached. The inscriptions are composed of a num- 
ber of curious hieroglyphics, some resembling the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt, others altogether peculiar, such as tip-tilted shoes, tiaraed 
human heads, or the heads of animals in profile, while others again 
have lost all likeness to the objects of which they were originally the 
pictures. 
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These hieroglyphics, though still undeciphered, have already let 
us into the secrets of the sculptures they accompany. The figure at 
Karabel has exactly the same hieroglyphics, cut in relief, attached to 
it. Texier first detected them, but his drawing was incorrect, and 
the chief object of my visit to the spot last year was to obtain a 
facsimile. Now that the facsimile has been obtained, we have posi- 
tive proof that the race which produced the sculptures of Karabel, 
of Ghiaur-Kalessi, and of Boghaz Keui, used everywhere the same 
system of writing. 

We now know what this race was. It was the race called Hittites 
in the Old Testament, Kheta and Khatti on the monuments of Egypt 
and Assyria, whom Mr. Gladstone would identify with the Keteians 
of the Odyssey. Their wars with Egypt are pictured on the walls of 
the great temples of Thebes and Abu-Simbel, and we may read 
at Karnak the text of a treaty made by the Egyptian monarch 
Ramses II., the Sesostris of Herodotus, with the king of the Hittites, 
after long years of inglorious struggle. The Hittites entered into 
alliance with Egypt upon equal terms, and the two monarchs agreed 
not to punish the political offenders who may have fled from the one 
country to the other during the period of mutual conflict. The 
Hittite text of the treaty, we are told, was engraved upon a tablet of 
silver ; and although this was done more than 3000 years ago, it is not 
beyond the bounds of possibility. that the tablet may yet be found. 

For the northern capital of the Hittite prince has been dis- 
covered, and is now being excavated at the expense of the British 
Museum. It was called by the Hittites Carchemish, the city which 
commanded the fords of the Euphrates, on the high road from 
Assyria to the west, and the spot were Pharaoh Necho was foiled by 
Nebuchadnezzar in his attempt to win for Egypt the sovereignty of 
Western Asia. Its ruins are now called Jerabis or Jerablus, an 
Arabic perversion of the Greek Hierapolis, ‘the sacred city’ of the 
Asiatic goddess. Here, about sixteen miles to the south of the 
modern Birejik, was the chief seat of Hittite power and wealth, 
down to the time when its last king, Pisiris, was overcome by the 
armies of Sargon, and the Hittite capital became the seat of am 
Assyrian governor. 

The first fruits of the excavations at Carchemish have reached 
this country in the shape of two fragments of stone, thickly covered: 
with inscriptions in relief, and one of them still showing portions of 
the figure of a king. The dress of the figure, as well as the style of 
art to which it belongs, are identical with those of the figures of 
Karabel and Boghaz Keui, and, what is more, the hieroglyphics by 
which it is accompanied are identical with those I copied on the 
Lydian monument. The Hittite origin of the monuments of Asia 
Minor to which I have been drawing attention is thus put beyond 
question. 

Mr. George Smith, to whom along with Mr. Skene is due the 
credit of identifying the site of Carchemish, found a broken statue 

No, 608 (No. cxxvitt. N. 8.) Q 
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on the spot, with another inscription on the back in what we may 
now term Hittite characters. A leading peculiarity of these cha- 
racters is that, wherever they have hitherto been met with, they are 
always in relief, never incised. This points to the fact that plates 
of metal must have been the first writing materials used by the 
Hittites, a fact which is further confirmed by other evidence. 

The inscriptions disinterred at Carchemish are not the only ones 
that have come from the territory of the Hittites. Another exists 
at Aleppo, and five others in a hieratic form of the characters were 
noticed as long ago as 1812 by Burckhardt, built into the walls of 
houses at Hamath, where careful copies of them have since been 
made. Clay impressions of seals, too, were discovered by Sir A. H. 
Layard in the record-chamber of Sennacherib’s palace, inscribed with 
strange characters, which long remained a mystery. But when 
attention was at length directed to the hieroglyphics of Hamath it 
turned out that the strange characters were Hittite hieroglyphics, 
and that the seals on which they were inscribed had probably been 
attached to treaties signed by Hittite kings. 

In Lykaonia also, on the road traversed by Xenophon and the 
Ten Thousand, Hittite sculptures and hieroglyphics have been found 
carved on the rock. In the neighbourhood of the silver-mines of 
the Bulgar Dagh, Mr. Davis has come across them at Ibreez, or 
Ivris, a little to the south of Eregle, the ancient Kybistra, as well as 
at Bulgar Maden (near Chifteh Khan), while Mr. E. Calvert has told 
me of another in the same vicinity, where the characters are accom- 
panied by the figure of a god clothed in the Hittite tiara, and the 
two smaller figures of his worshippers. 

The Paschal Chronicle, too, has preserved a curious passage, 
quoted probably from a writer of Asia Minor, which states that a 
figure of Perseus,' carved in the rock, existed just outside the walls 
of Ikonium in Lykaonia, once called Amandra. It was in this same 
Ikonium that a legend was preserved of an ancient hero, Nannakos 
.or Annakos, who, like the biblical Enoch, lived before the age of the 
Flood ; and here, too, M. Texier saw the coloured image of a warrior, 
half Hittite, half Greek, in style, beneath which are the fragments of 
an inscription in Kypriote characters. 

But perhaps the most remarkable of all these Hittite monuments 
are the sculptures at Eyuk, near Boghaz Keui, first discovered by 
Hamilton and since photographed by Perrot. Here on the slope of 
a low hill are the remains of a palace, built not of limestone, like 
the other monuments of Asia Minor, but of dark granite. Ruined as 
it is, sufficient is left to show that it was modelled on the plan of the 
palaces of Assyria. At its entrance are two huge monoliths, with 
the faces carved into the likeness of sphinxes. But the sphinxes, 





1 Pasch, Chron. ed. 1688, p. 39. It would seem from this that a figure similar to 
those at Karabel must have existed at Ikonium. There is another curious statement 
in the Chronicle, to the effect that the Dardani of the Troad were the descendants of 
the Hittites. 
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though inspired by the art of Egypt, are profoundly different from 
the sphinxes of the valley of the Nile, and only their feet and faces 
are hewn out of the stone. One of the monoliths further bears upon 
it the same double eagle that is portrayed on the rocks of Pteria ; but 
this double eagle once supported the figure of a god. The monoliths 
were flanked by walls, one of which is still fairly preserved. Along 
it runs a line of sculptures which carry, each one of them, the 
impress of Hittite art. Here we may see the Hittite warrior in his 
peculiar dress, there the Hittite priest robed as he is at Boghaz Keui. 
Elsewhere the building of the palace itself is brought before our eyes, 
and the workmen are represented ascending a ladder, or otherwise 
assisting inthe work. Elsewhere, again, it isa bull, mounted on a sort 
of pedestal, and drawn with the skill that characterises the delineation 
of the animal forms occurring among the Hittite characters; or 
again, it is a musician and a snake-charmer. Hard by is a man 
leading a monkey, a picture we might think somewhat out of place 
in so cold and northern a country. But, curiously enough, it is with 
monkeys that the Assyrian monuments associate the kinsmen of 
the Hittites who inhabited those very regions. On the walls of 
the palace of Assur-natsir-pal at Nimrud or Calah, an attendant in 
peaked boots is leading a monkey, just as he is at Eyuk, and follow- 
ing his lord, who wears the characteristic cap and shoes of the Hittite 
race. The black obelisk of Shalmaneser, the son of Assur-natsir-pal, 
tells us that he too received apes and monkeys from the people of 
Muzri, in Western Armenia, and among the tribute-bearers are some 
represented in the familiar Phrygian cap and tip-tilted shoes. 

It is thus that we now know how, at an age of which history and 
tradition are.alike silent, the influence and art and writing of the 
Hittites were making their way to the far West, carrying with them 
the elements of Eastern civilisation. The twofold road they travelled 
ever became one at Sardes, which was thus predestined t be the 
future centre of power and civilising influence throughout the 
Western world. The interest that envelopes the rock-carving of 
Karabel is accordingly very great; the fact that the onward march 
of Hittite civilisation was stayed only by the waters of the Agean, 
is there engraved, as it were, in stone. But this is not the only 
interest that attaches to the sculpture. Long before the days 
of Renouard or of Texier, the Ionic settlers in Lydia had gazed upon 
the sculpture and wondered whose it was. ‘The father of history,’ 
Herodotus himself, guessed, though vainly, at its origin. He tells 
us that ‘in Ionia are two figures carved on the rocks, one by the 
the road that leads from the Ephesian territory to Phokea, the other 
by that which leads from Sardes to Smyrna; in each case a man is 
sculptured, three feet in height, the right hand armed with a spear 
and the left with a bow, and the rest of his clothing to match, for it 
is Egyptian and Ethiopic; and the sacred characters of Egypt run 
carved across the breast from shoulder to shoulder, with this mean- 
ing: “TI won this land with my shoulders!” But who he was or 
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whence he came,’ Herodotus continues, ‘is not known in Lydia, 
though it has become clear to me in Egypt,’ where the Greek his- 
torian had been listening to the tales told of Sesostris or Ramses II., 
the great antagonist of the Hittite princes, and of the sculpture Sesos- 
tris had engraved on the rocks of the valley of the Lycus in Syria. 

The accuracy of the description of the figure given by Herodotus 
has, however, been called in question. The figure of the pseudo- 
Sosostris discovered by Renouard holds the spear in the left hand, 
not in the right, and the inscription does not run across the breast, 
but is at the side above the left arm. Moreover, the second figure 
was long sought in vain; the paths that led from Ephesus to Phokxa 
were all examined, and the search proved a fruitless one. 

But at last all difficulties have been cleared away. The second 
pseudo-Sesostris has been discovered, not indeed where it was sought, 
but in the pass of Karabel itself, not twenty yards to the north of the 
first and better-known figure. It is the old story over again: we 
never find what we seek where we expect it to be; discoveries 
always come upon us where we least looked for them. 

The second figure is the double of the first. But instead of being 
carved high above the road, it is sculptured out of a huge monolith 
that stands on the edge of the old path, traces of which I was still 
able to follow for some distance. Here it has been exposed to muti- 
lation of all kinds; the face and part of the body are quite gone, 
and it has been soiled by the smoke of a Yuruk’s fire, whose tent was 
pitched under the shelter of the stone when it was seen by Mr. 
Spiegelthal, three or four years ago. It looks the reverse way to the 
other figure, the spear being held in the right hand and pointing 
towards the north. In fact there can be no doubt that this is the very 
figure described by Herodotus, whose chariot may have helped to 
wear away the ruts I detected in the old road at its side. In the 
days of the Greek traveller it was far more conspicuous than the 
other sculpture more than seventy feet above him. The inscription 
may well have been carved across the breast, since this part of the 
figure is now totally destroyed, and there are no characters anywhere 
else on the stone. The two figures must have served as sign-posts, 
standing as they did at the junction of the two main roads from east 
to west and south to north, and the direction in which they looked 
served to point the way. 

But they were more than this. They were a visible sign of 
Hittite conquest and empire. The power which caused them to be 
sculptured held the pass that led to the great cities of the extreme 
west. Ephesus, Smyrna, and Sardes must all have been in Hittite 
hands. Here were the centres to which the art and civilisation of the 
Euphrates were brought, and from whence they could be spread over 
the islands of the A°gean and into the still barbarous Grecian world. 

An echo of this Hittite dominion survives, I believe, in the 
legends of the Amazons. The Amazons are to be found wherever the 
Hittites have left memorials of their presence. The Thermodon, 
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where their kingdom was supposed to be, flowed in the near neigh- 
bourhood of the Hittite sculptures of Eyuk and Boghaz Keui. The 
foundation of Ephesus was ascribed to them; Smyrna and Myrine, 
varying forms of the same name, were given an Amazonian origin ; 
and though no legend has survived which connects the Lydian capital 
with the name of the warrior-maidens, the Assyrian art and mythology, 
that flourished there, must have been brought by Hittites rather than 
by Pheenicians, while there is much to show that Omphalé, the bride 
of the Lydian Herakles, was but the Hittite name of the Asiatic 
goddess. This Asiatic goddess, indeed, though of Babylonian origin, 
had one of her chief seats at Carchemish, where she was worshipped 
in later days under the title of Atargatis or Derketo, and the Amazons 
of Greek story, the handmaids of the Ephesian Artemis, were her 
Hittite priestesses. The rocks of Boghaz Keui have already taught 
us that the mural crown of Artemis or Kybélé was of Hittite descent. 

The faint echo of Greek tradition has been confirmed by the 
contemporaneous records of Egypt. From the sixteenth to the twelfth 
centuries B.C., as we learn from them, the Hittites were at the zenith 
of their strength and glory. They held the balance of power between 
Egypt and Assyria, and were long the most formidable foe the 
Egyptians had to confront in Asia. Time after time did the 
Egyptian armies besiege their southern capital of Kadesh on an 
island of the Orontes, from which they were subsequently driven by 
the encroachments of the Semitic tribes, and once, at least, their 
northern capital of Carchemish was seriously threatened. But 
whether it were Kadesh or Carchemish that was attacked, the allies of 
the Hittites thronged to their aid from the most distant regions of 
the empire at the first sound of alarm. Colchians from the far north, 
Mysians from the far west, alike sent their contingents. In the 
reign of Thothmes III. we find the Hittites summoning to their aid 
the Masu or Mysians and the Dardanians of the Troad with their 
towns of Ilion (Iluna) and Pedasus (Pidasa). Two centuries later 
the Tekkri or Teukrians come to their help against that very 
Sesostris whose monuments Herodotus believed he saw in the records 
of the empire of his foes. And Sesostris, after twenty weary years of 
fighting, had to confess that ‘ the mighty people’ of the Hittites 
were of equal power with himself. 

It is probably about this period that the figures of Karabel were 
carved, and the Hittites began to aid the Pheenicians in carrying the 
torch of Eastern culture to the Greek world. Already in the nine- 
teenth century B.c. the astrological reports, preserved in the library 
of the Babylonian monarch Sargon I., speak of the Hittites as 
dangerous rivals in the West, and, if Mariette-Pasha is right, they 
had led one at least of the dynasties of shepherd-kings who had con- 
quered Egypt some centuries before. As we have seen, their influence 
extended as far as the Hellespont in the age of Thothmes III. (3.c. 
1600-1560), and this influence was still strong four centuries later. 
About B.c. 1130 the Assyrian king Tiglath-Pileser I. states that they 
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were in possession of Syria, having subjected the Semitic Aramzans 
to their sway, and Pethor, the city of Balaam, at the junction of the 
Sajur and the Euphrates, continued to belong to them until its 
capture by the Assyrians several centuries afterwards. It is possible 
that their occupation of Lydia may explain the statement of Herodotus, 
which derives the dynasty of the Herakleide from Ninus, the son of 
Belus, whose date is placed by the Greek historian about B.c. 1200. 
We now have monumental evidence that the Assyrians never pene- 
trated beyond the Halys, or even knew the name of Lydia itself, 
until Gog or Gyges sent an embassy and a present of two captive 
Kimmerian chiefs to Nineveh in the year 665 z.c. But just as the 
legend of Herakles was brought by Hittites to Lydia from Assyria 
and Babylonia, so, too, the names of Ninus, or Nineveh, and Bel- 
Merodach of Babylon may well have been distorted reminiscences of 
Hittite supremacy. 

The objects and forms of early art are surer evidences than these 
doubtful names of the westward extension of Hittite power. The 
art of Assyria, which was itself derived from that of Babylonia, came 
to Greece along two different channels. One of these channels were 
the Pheenicians with their trading ships and colonies, the other the 
Hittites moving along the high-roads of Asia Minor. The influence 
exercised by the Phoenicians was essentially commercial ; it was at 
first purely maritime, subsequently colonial. The influence of the 
Hittites, on the other hand, was that of a conquering race; conse- 
quently it chiefly affected the mainland of Asia Minor, and only 
indirectly the islands of the A®gean and the shores of Greece. Of 
this we have good proof in the fact that the first system of writing 
known in Greece was that introduced by the Pheenicians, whereas in 
Asia Minor and the adjacent islands the Phoenician alphabet had 
been preceded by another mode of writing, which I believe can be 
traced back to the hieroglyphics of Carchemish. But the very cir- 
cumstance that the Hittites were a conquering race, not a body of 
merchants and sailors, caused the culture they brought with them to 
sink all the more deeply into the spirit of the nations of the West. 
Early Lydia became impressed by it in a way that early Greece never 
was impressed by the culture of Phcenicia. And the influence and 
impression were handed on to the feudal principalities of Achzan 
Greece. On the one hand the coasts of Asia Minor were occupied 
by Aolian and [onic and Doric colonies ; on the other hand the in- 
habitants of Asia Minor took possession of the islands and founded 
dynasties in the Peloponnese. The Karians, according to Thucydides, 
once dwelt in the Cyclades and buried their dead on the sacred isle 
of Delos, and tradition brought Pelops, the eponym of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, with all his wealth and luxury, from the golden sands of 
the Paktélos. Nay, Greek mythology itself was inextricably inter- 
twined with that of Asia Minor. Omphalé and the Amazons, Midas 
and Gordius, Tantalus and the Khimera, not to speak of the ‘tale 
of Troy divine,’ were all integral parts of old Greek story. Greek 
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mythology and Greek art were equally indebted to the Pheenicians 
of Canaan and the natives of Asia Minor. 

The fact becomes self-evident if we turn to the treasures of 
ancient Hellenic life and art which have been recovered from Mykenz. 
The lions that guard the gate of the Akropolis are the counterpart 
of those discovered by Perrot on a rock-tomb at Kumbet, in Phrygia. 
The tombstones disinterred by Dr. Schliemann are wholly Hittite in 
their style and conception. So, too, the lion and bull made of gold- 
leaf, and excavated from one of the tombs, remind us of the lion and 
bull sculptured at Eyuk. Among the patterns, again, met with at 
Mykenz are several which go back toa Hittite original. Thus the 
palm-leaf is not only common on the terra-cotta dishes excavated by 
Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik, but is embroidered on the robe of the 
figure found at Carchemish, and may be seen in its earliest form en- 
graved upon Babylonian cylinders. A certain class of early Greek 
vases, as is well known, present us with a type of drawing which 
cannot be referred to a Pheenician model, but which has much in it 
that suggests Hittite inspiration. The thick round limbs and tall 
helmets come from Asia Minor, not from Canaan, like the Hittite 
tiara on the ivory head discovered in the prehistoric tombs of Spata. 

Art and myth, however, were not the only means whereby Hittite 
influence made itself felt in the distant West. Mr. Head has pointed 
out? that the Babylonian silver mina of 8,656 grains troy, which 
formed the standard for the money coined in Lydia and other parts 
of Asia Minor, as well as in Thrace, is identical with what the 
Assyrians called ‘the mina of Carchemish.’ It was received by the 
Hittites from Babylonia, and was carried by them to the nations of 
the distant West. Gyges and Krcesus struck electron and silver coins 
according to its standard, and in times long before them the Trojans 
of Hissarlik had used it for purposes of exchange. Six wedges of 
silver, about seven inches long by two broad, were discovered in what 
Dr. Schliemann has christened ‘the Treasure of Priam,’ and each of 
these wedges weighs about a third of the Babylonian maund. The 
hope of procuring silver seems to have been one of the main attrac- 
tions of the Hittites to Asia Minor; at all events it is almost always 
in the neighbourhood of silver mines that their memorials are found. 

But the chief debt owed by the Western world to the Hittites still 
remains unsaid. They were distinguished as a writing people ; Kirjath- 
Sepher, or ‘ book-town,’ was the primitive name of one of their 
cities in Palestine; Khilip-sar, ‘the Prince of Aleppo,’ is specially 
mentioned on the Egyptian monuments as ‘the writer of books of 
the vile Kheta,’ and the hieroglyphics they used show that they were 
what it has fallen to the lot of but a chosen few among mankind to 
be, the inventors of a system of writing. This system of writing they 
carried with them to Lydia, and it is, I believe, the source of that 
curious syllabary generally called Cypriote, from the number of 
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Cyprian inscriptions found written in it, but which was employed 
throughout Asia Minor before the introduction of the simpler Ionic 
alphabet. Conservative Cyprus alone retained this syllabary long 
after it had passed out of use elsewhere; though most of the alpha- 
bets of Asia Minor kept certain of its characters to express sounds 
not represented by the Greek letters, and a short inscription found by 
Hamilton at Eyuk, in the close vicinity of the memorials of the 
Hittites, almost entirely consists of letters that belong to it. 

And now who were these Hittites who played so important a part 
in the history of Western Asia, and whose very name had been well 
nigh forgotten until but the other day? Unfortunately that is a 
question, the answer to which we can for the present only guess at. 
The inscriptions they have left behind them are still undeciphered, 
and more are needed before the key that will unlock them can be 
found. We must therefore be content with the evidence of the 
proper names that occur on the monuments of Egypt and Assyria. 
These point unmistakably to the fact that the language of the 
Hittites was neither Semitic nor Aryan, but belonged to a group of 
dialects spoken in early times by Cilicians, Comagenians, Moschians, 
proto-Armenians, and other neighbouring tribes, and of which 
Georgian is probably a living representative. It is among this group 
that we must include the language of the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Van, which are still but partially deciphered. 

Whatever may have been their language, however, the Hittites 
had very marked physical characteristics, peculiar dress and arms, 
and a spirit and policy that clearly separated them from their neigh- 
bours. Their peaked shoes indicate that they originally came from a 
cold country such as the highlands of Armenia, and this indication is 
confirmed by our finding the inhabitants of this very country repre- 
sented on the Assyrian monuments in the same costume as the 
Hittites. They must have established themselves on the Euphrates 
at an early date, and spread from thence southward and westward. 
Their westward extension brought them into contact with the Lydians 
and Greeks, their southward extension with the Egyptians and 
Hebrews. To this is due the prominent place they hold in the Old 
Testament, but for which the scholars of Europe would have been as 
ignorant even of their name as were the writers of Greece and Rome. 
Ezekiel declares that Jerusalem was born of an Amorite father and a 
Hittite mother, and Uriah the Hittite was one of the officers of 
David. It was for the kings of the Hittites that Solomon imported 
horses from Egypt, and from among their princesses he sought himself 
wives, like the Egyptian monarchs before him. Israel and Heth, in- 
deed, long continued in alliance against the common Syrian enemy, 
and when Benhadad broke up the siege of Samaria it was because he 
thought that the King of Israel had hired against him ‘the kings of 
the Hittites and the kings of the Egyptians.’ Hamath, too, which 
at one time was included within the Hittite territory, was the ally of 
David, and at a later day, as we learn from the records of Assyria, of 
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the Jewish prince Uzziah also. Up to the last the existence of the 
Hittites depended on the success of their long struggle with their 
Semitic neighbours, whom they severed in two ; and when their power 
and independence at last fell, it meant the final victory of the 
Semitic race. 

Future exploration in Asia Minor,and above all the excavations that 
are being carried on at present on the site of Carchemish, have doubt- 
less many more surprises for us. But no surprise can be greater than 
the resurrection of a forgotten people, who nevertheless played as 
important a part in the history of the world as Assyria or Egypt 
themselves. Brugsch-Bey has said, with justice, of ‘ this cultivated 
and powerful people,’ that their ‘rule in the highest antiquity was 
of an importance which we can now only guess at.’ To us, perhaps, 
their chief importance lies in their influence upon the nascent civili- 
sation of the Western world. The clue has at last been found to the 
old preblem of the origin of art and culture in Asia Minor, and of 
that perplexing yet well-marked element in early Greek art, which 
was neither of home-growth nor of Pheenician importation. We may 
now trace this element back to its first home on the Euphrates, where 
Assyro-Babylonian art was profoundly modified and intermingled 
with the forms and conceptions of Egypt, and we may watch its pro- 
gress northward and westward until it meets the art of Phcenicia, 
sprung from the same ancestry, though less deeply changed, on the 
shores of the Aigean Sea. What it was at home we may still study 
in the lineaments of a bas-relief, brought from the Turkish castle of 
Birejik to the British Museum, on which is portrayed a Hittite 
monarch, robed in the peculiar costume of his people and over- 
shadowed by the winged solar disk. 

A. H. Sayce. 
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Mary ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. 


CuarpreR XLIX. 
A BOLD ANGLER. 


S if in vexation at being thwarted by one branch of the family, 
Cupid began to work harder at the other, among the moors and 
mountains. Not that either my lady Philippa, or gentle Mistress 
Carnaby, fell back into the snares of youth; but rather that youth, 
contemptuous of age, leaped up, and defied everybody but itself, and 
cried tush to its own welfare. 

For as soon as the trance of snow was gone, and the world 
(emboldened to behold itself again) smiled up from genial places; 
and the timid step of peeping Spring awoke a sudden flutter in the 
breast of buds; and streams (having sent their broken anger to the 
sea) were pleased to be murmuring clearly again, and enjoyed their 
own flexibility; and even stern mountains and menacing crags 
allowed soft light to play with them—at such a time, prudence found 
very narrow house-room in the breast of young Lancelot, otherwise 
‘ Pet.’ 

‘If Prudence be present, no Divinity is absent,’ according to high 
authority; but the author of the proverb must have first excluded 
Love from the list of divinities. Pet’s breast, or at any rate his 
chest, had grown under the expansive enormity of love; his liver 
moreover (which, according to poets, both Latin and Greek, is the 
especial throne of love), had quickened its proceedings from the 
exercise he took ; from the same cause, his calves increased so largely, 
that even Jordas could not pull the agate buttons of his gaiters 
through their holes. In a word, he gained flesh, muscle, bone, and 
digestion, and other great bodily blessings, from the power believed 
by the poets to upset, and annihilate, every one of them. However, 
this proves nothing anti-poetical ; for the essence of that youth was 
to contradict experience. 

Jordas had never, in all his born days, not even in the thick of the 
snowdrift, found himself more in a puzzle, than now; and he could 
not even fly for advice, in this matter, to Lawyer Jellicorse. The 
first great gift of nature, expelled by education, is gratitude. A 
child is full of gratitude, or at least has got the room for it; but no 
full-grown mortal, after good education, has been known to keep the 
rudiments of thankfulness. But Jordas had a stock of it—as much 
as can remain to anyone superior to the making of a cross. 

Now the difficulty of it was, that Jordas called to mind, every 
morning when he saw snow, and afterwards when he saw anything 
white, that he must have required a grave, and not got it (in time to 
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be any good to him) without the hard labour, strong endurance, and 
brotherly tendance of the people of the gill. Even the three grand 
fairy-gifts of Lawyer Jellicorse himself might scarcely have saved 
him ; although they were no less than as follows, in virtue—the tip 
of a tongue that had never told a lie (because it belonged to a bullock 
slain young), a flask of old Scotch whisky, and a horn comfit-box of 
Irish snuff. All these three had stood him in good stead; especially 
the last, which kept him wide awake, and enabled him to sneeze a 
yellow hole in the drift, whenever it threatened to engulf his beard. 
Without those three, he could never have got on; but with all the 
three, he could never have got out, if Bat, and Maunder of the gill, 
had not come to his succour in the very nick of time. Not only did 
they work hard for hours, under the guidance of Saracen (who was 
ready to fly at them, if they left off), but when at length they came on 
Jordas, in his last exhaustion, with the good horse rubbing up his 
chin, to make him warmer, they did a sight of things, which the good 
Samaritan, having finer climate, was enabled to dispense with. And 
when they had set him on his legs again, finding that he could not 
use them yet, they hoisted him on the back of Maunder, who was 
strong ; and the whole of that expedition ended at the little cottage 
in the gill. But the kindness of the inhabitants was only just 
beginning ; for when Jordas came to himself, he found that his off- 
foot—as Marmaduke would have called it—the one which had ridden 
with a north-east aspect, was frozen as hard as a hammer, and as blue 
as a pistol-barrel. Mrs. Bart happened to have seen such cases in her 
native country ; and by her skilful treatment and never-wearying 
eare, the poor fellow’s foot was saved and cured, though at one time 
he despaired of it. Marmaduke also was restored, and sent home to 
his stable, some days before his rider was in a condition to mount 
him. 

In return for all these benefits, how could the dog-man, without 
being worse than a dog, go and say to his ladies that mischief was 
breeding between their heir, and a poor girl, who lived in a corner of 
their land? If he had been ungrateful, or in any way a sneak, he 
might have found no trouble in this thing ; but being, as he was, an 
honest, noble-hearted fellow, he battled severely in his mind, to set up 
the standard of the proper side to take. For such matters Pet cared 
not one jot. Crafty as he was, he could never understand that Jordas 
and Welldrum were not the same man, one half working out of 
doors, and the other in. For him it was enough that Jordas would 
not tell, probably because he was afraid to do so; and Pet resolved to 
make him useful. For Lancelot Carnaby was very sharp indeed, in 
espying what suited his purpose. His set purpose was to marry Insie 
Bart, in whom he had sense enough to perceive his better, in every 
respect but money and birth; in which two he was before her, or at 
any rate supposed so. He was proud as need be of his station in life ; 
but he reasoned—if the process of his mind was reason—that being so 
exalted he might please himself; that his wife would rise to his rank, 
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instead of lowering him; that her father was a man of education, and 
a gentleman, although he worked with his own hands ; and that Insie 
was a lady, though she went to fill a pitcher. 

For one happy fact, the youth deserved some credit; or rather 
perhaps his youth deserved it for him. He was madly in love with 
Insie, and his passion could not be of very high spiritual order ; but 
the idea of obtaining her dishonourably never occurred to his mind 
for one moment. He knew her to be better, purer, and nobler than 
himself, in every way ; and he felt, though he did not want to feel it, 
that her nature gave a lift to his. Insie,on the other hand, began to 
like him better, and to despise him less and less ; his reckless devotion 
to her made its way ; and in spite of all her common sense, his beauty 
and his lordly style had attractions for her young romance. And at 
last her heart began to bound, like his, when they were together. 
* With all thy faults, I love thee still, was the loose condition of her 
youthful mind. 

Into every combination—however steep and deep be the gill of 
its quiet incubation—a number of people and of things peep in, and 
will enter (like the cuckoo) at the glimpse of a white feather ; or even 
without it, unless beak and claw are shown. And now the intruder 
into Pet’s love-nest had the right to look in, and to pull him out 
neck-and-crop, unless he sat there legally. Whether birds discharge 
fraternal duty is a question for ‘Notes and Queries, even in the 
present most positive age. Sophocles says that the clever birds feed 
their parents and their benefactors; and men ascribe piety to them, 
in fables ; as a needful ensample to one another. 

Be that as it may, this Maunder Bart, when his rather slow 
attention was once aroused, kept a sharp watch upon his young land- 
lord’s works. It was lucky for Pet that he meant no harm, and 
that Maunder had contemptuous faith in him. Otherwise Insie’s 
brother would have shortly taken him up, by his gaiters, and softly 
beaten his head in against a rock. For Mr. Bart’s son was of bitter, 
morose, and almost savage nature—silent, moody, and as resolute as 
death. He resented and darkly repined at the loss of position, and 
property, of which he had heard ; and he scorned the fine sentiments 
which had led to nothing at all substantial. It was not in his power 
to despise his father, for his mind felt the presence of the larger one; 
but he did not love him, as a son should do; neither did he speak out 
his thoughts to anybody, beyond a few mutters to his mother. But 
he loved his gentle sister, and found in her a goodness which warmed 
him up to think about getting some upon his own account. 

Such thoughts, however, were fugitive; and Maunder’s more 
general subject of brooding was the wrong he had suffered, through 
his father. He was living and working like a peasant or a miner, 
instead of having horses, and dogs, and men, and the right to kick out 
inferior people—as that baby Lancelot Carnaby had—for no other 
reason, that he could find, than the magnitude of his father’s mind. 
He had gone into the subject with his father, long ago—for Mr. Bart 
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felt a noble pride in his convictions ; and the son lamented, with alk 
his heart, the extent of his own father’s mind. In his lonely walks, 
heavy hours, and hard work—which last he never grudged, for his 
strength required outlet—he pondered continually upon one thing; 
and now he seemed to see a chance of doing it. The first step in his 
upward course would be Insie’s marriage with Lancelot. 

Pet, who had no fear of anyone but Maunder, tried crafty little 
tricks to please him ; but instead of earning many thanks, got none 
at all; which made him endeavour to improve himself. Mr. Bart’s 
opinion of him now began to follow the course of John Smithies’ ; 
and Smithies looked at it in one light only (ever since Pet so assaulted 
him, and then trusted his good-will, across the dark moors) and that 
light was, that ‘when you come to think of him, you mustn’t be too 
hard upon him, after all.’ And one great excellence of this youth was, 
that he cared not a doit for general opinion, so long as he got his 
own special desire. 

His desire was, not to let a day go by without sight and touch of 
Insie. These were not to be had at a moment’s notice, nor even by 
much care; and five times out of six he failed of so much as a glimpse 
or a word of her. For the weather, and the time of year, have much 
to say concerning the course of the very truest love; and worse than 
the weather itself, too often, is the cloudy caprice of maiden mind. 

Insie’s father must have known what attraction drew this youth 
to such a cold unfurnished spot ; and if he had been like other men, he 
would either have nipped in the bud this passion, or for selfish 
reasons fostered it. But being of large theoretical mind, he found his 
due outlet in giving advice. 

It is plain at a glance, that in such a case the mother is the 
proper one to give advice; and the father the one to act strenuously. 
But now Mrs. Bart, who was a very good lady, and had gone through 
a world of trouble, from the want of money—the which she had cast 
away, for sake of something better—came to the forefront of this 
pretty little business, as Insie’s mother, vigorously. 

‘Christophare,’ she said to her husband, ‘ not often do I speak, 
between us, of the affairs it is wise to let alone. But now, of our 
dear child Inesa, it is just that I should insist something. Mandaro, 
which you call English Maunder, already is destroyed for life, by the 
magnitude of your good mind. It is just that his sister should find 
the occasion of reversion to her proper grade of life. For you, 
Christophare, I have abandoned all; and have the good right to claim 
something from you. And the only thing that I demand is one—let 
Inesa return to the lady.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Bart, who had that sense of humour, without 
which no man can give his property away ; ‘I hope that she never 
has departed from it. But, my dear, as you make such a point of it, 
I will promise not to interfere, unless there is any attempt to do 
wrong, and entrap a poor boy who does not know his own mind. 
Insie is his equal, by birth and education; and perhaps his superior 
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in that which comes foremost nowadays—the money. Dream not 
that he is a great catch, my dear; I know more of that matter than 
you do. It is possible that he may stand at the altar with little to 
settle upon his bride except his bright waistcoat and gaiters.’ 

‘Tush, Christophare! You are, to my mind, always an enigma.’ 

‘ That is as it should be, and keeps me interesting still. But this 
is a mere boy-and-girl romance. If it meant anything, my only 
concern would be, to know whether the boy was good. If not, I should 
promptly kick him back to his own door.’ 

‘From my observation, he is very good,—to attend to his rights, 
and make the utmost of them.’ 

Mr. Bart laughed; for he knew that a little hit at himself was 
intended ; and very often now, as his joints began to stiffen, he wished 
that his youth had been wiser. He stuck to his theories still; but 
his practice would have been more of the practical kind, if it had 
come back to be done again. But his children, and his wife, had no 
claim to bring up anything; because everything was gone, before he 
andertook their business. However he obtained reproach—as always 
seems to happen—for those doings of his early days, which led to 
their existence. Still he liked to make the best of things; and 
laughed, instead of arguing. 

For a short time, therefore, Lancelot Carnaby seemed to have his 
own way in this matter, as well as in so many others. As soon as 
spring weather unbound the streams, and enlarged both the spots, and 
the appetite of trout (which mainly thrive together), Pet became seized, 
by his own account, with insatiable love of angling. The beck of the 
gill, running into the Lune, was alive, in those unpoaching days, 
with sweet little trout, of a very high breed, playful, mischievous, and 
indulging (while they provoked) good hunger. These were trout who 
disdained to feed basely on the ground when they could feed upward, 
ennobling almost every gulp with a glimpse of the upper creation. 
Mrs. Carnaby loved these ‘ graceful creatures,’ as she always called 
them, when fried well; and she thought it so good, and so clever, of 
her son, to tempt her poor appetite with them. 

‘ Philippa, he knows—perhaps your mind is absent,’ she said, as 
she put the fifth trout on her plate, at breakfast, one fine morning— 
“he feels that these little creatures do me good; and to me it becomes 
a sacred duty to endeavour to eat them.’ 

‘You seem to succeed very well, Eliza.’ 

‘ Yes, dear, I manage to get on a little: from a sort of sporting 
feeling, that appeals to me. Before I begin to lift the skins of any 
of these little darlings, I can see my dear boy standing over the 
torrent, with his wonderful boldness, and bright eagle eyes , 

‘To pull outa fish of an ounceanda half. Without any disrespect 
to Pet, whose fishing apparel has cost twenty pounds, I believe that 
Jordas catches every one of them.’ 

Sad to say, this was even so. Lancelot tried, once or twice, for 
some five minutes at a time, throwing the fly as he threw a skittle-ball ; 
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but finding no fish at once respond to his precipitance, down he cast 
the rod, and left the rest of it to Jordas. But, inasmuch as he brought 
back fish, whenever he went out fishing, and looked as brilliant and 
picturesque as a salmon-fly in his new costume, his mother was 
delighted ; and his aunt, being full of fresh troubles, paid small heed 
to him. 

For, as soon as the roads became safe again, and an honest 
attorney could enter ‘ horse-hire’ in his bill, without being too chival- 
rous, and the ink that had clotted in the good-will time began to 
form black blood again, Mr, Jellicorse himself resolved legitimately 
to set forth upon a legal enterprise. The winter had shaken him 
slightly—for even a solicitor’s body is vulnerable; and well for the 
clerk of the weather it is that no action lies against him—and his 
good wife told him to be very careful, although he looked as young as 
ever. She had no great, opinion of the people he was going to, and 
was sure that they would be too high and mighty, even to see that 
his bed was aired. For her part, she hoped that the reports were 
true, which were now getting into every honest person’s mouth ; and 
if he would listen to a woman’s common sense, and at once go over to 
the other side—it would serve them quite right, and be the better for 
his family, and give a good lift to his profession. But his honesty 
was stout, and vanquished even his pride in his profession. 


Cuapter L. 
PRINCELY TREATMENT, 


‘Tuts then is what you have to say,’ cried my Lady Philippa, in a tone 
of little gratitude, and perhaps not purely free from wrath ; ‘ this is 
what has happened, while you did nothing ?’ 

‘Madam, I assure you,’ Mr. Jellicorse replied, ‘that no one point 
has been neglected. And truly Iam bold enough—though you may 
not perceive it—to take a little credit to myself, for the skill and 
activity of my proceedings. I have a most conceited man against me; 
no member at all of our honoured profession ; but rather inclined to 
make light of us. A gentleman—if one may so describe him—of the 
name of Mordacks, who lives in a den, below a bridge in York, and 
has very long harassed the law, by a sort of Cheap-jack, slap-dash, 
low-minded style of doing things. “ Jobbing” I may call it—cheap 
and nasty jobbing—not at all the proper thing, from a correct point 
of view. “A catchpenny fellow,” that’s the proper name for him—I 
was trying to think of it, half the way from Middleton.’ 

‘ And now, in your eloquence, you have hit upon it. I can easily 
understand that such a style of business would not meet with your 
approbation. But, Mr. Jellicorse, he seems to me to have proved 
himself considerably more active, in his way—however objectionable 
that may be—than you, as our agent, have shown yourself,’ 
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The cheerful, expressive, and innocent face of Mr. Jellicorse pro- 
tested now. By nature he was almost as honest as Geoffrey Mordacks 
himself could be; and in spite of a very long professional career, the 
original element was there, and must be charged for. 

‘I cannot recall to my memory,’ he said, ‘ any instance of neglect 
on my part. Butif that impression is upon your mind, it would be 
better for you to change your legal advisers at an early opportunity. 
Such has been the frequent practice, madam, of your family. And 
but for that, none of this trouble could exist. I must beg you, either 
to withdraw the charge of negligence, which I understand you to have 
brought; or else to appoint some gentleman of greater activity, to 
conduct your business.’ 

With the haughtiness of her headstrong race, Miss Yordas had 
failed as yet to comprehend that a lawyer could be a gentleman. 
And even now, that idea scarcely broke upon her, until she looked 
hard at Mr. Jellicorse. But he, having cast aside all deference for 
the moment, met her stern gaze with such courteous indifference, and 
poise of self-composure, that) she suddenly remembered that his 
grandfather had been the master of a pack of foxhounds. 

‘I have made no charge of negligence; you are hasty, and mis- 
understand me,’ she answered, after waiting for him to begin again, 
as if he were a rash aggressor; ‘it is possible that you desire to 
abandon our case, and conceive affront, where none is meant what- 
ever.’ 

‘God forbid!’ Mr. Jellicorse exclaimed, with his legal state of 
mind returning. ‘A finer case never came into any court of law. 
There is a coarse axiom, not without some truth, that possession is 
nine points of the law. We have possession. What is even more 
important, we have the hostile instrument in our possession.’ 

‘You mean that unfortunate and unjust deed, of a bygone time, 
that was so wickedly concealed? Dishonest transaction, from first to 
last |’ 

‘ Madam, the law is not to blame for that; nor even the lawyers ; 
but the clients, who kept changing them. But for that, your ad- 
mirable father must have known that the will, he dictated to me, 
was waste paper. At least as regards the main part of these 
demesnes.’ 

‘What monstrous injustice! A positive premium upon filial 
depravity. You regard things professionally, I suppose. But surely, 
it must have struck you as a flagrant dishonesty, a base and wicked 
crime, that a document so vile should be allowed even to exist.’ 

Miss Yordas had spoken with unusual heat; and the lawyer 
looked at her with an air of mild inquiry. Was it possible that she 
suggested to him the destruction of the wicked instrument? Ladies 
had done queer things, within his knowledge—but this lady showed 
herself too cautious for that. 

‘I know what my father would have done in such a case,’ she con- 
tinued, with her tranquil smile recovered ; ‘ he would just have ridden 
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up to his solicitor’s office, demanded the implement of robbery, 
brought it home, and set it upon the hall-fire, in the presence of the 
whole of his family and household. But now, we live in such a 
strictly lawful age, that no crime can be stopped, if only perpetrated 
legally. And you say that Mr. More—something, “ Moresharp,” I 
think it was, knows of that iniquitous production ?’ 

‘ Madam, we cannot be certain; but I have reason to suspect that 
Mr. Mordacks has got wind of that unfortunate deed of appoint- 
ment.’ 

‘Supposing that he has, and that he means to use his knowledge, 
he cannot force the document from your possession, can he ?’ 

‘Not without an order. But by filing affidavit, after issue of writ 
in ejectment, they may compel us to produce, and allow attested copy 
to be taken.’ 

‘ Then the law is disgraceful, to the last degree; and it is useless 
to own anything. That deed is in your charge, as our attorney, I 
suppose, sir ?’ 

* By no other right, madam; we have twelve chestfuls; any one, 
or all of which, I am bound to render up to your order.’ 

‘Our confidence in you is unshaken. But without shaking it, we 
might order home any particular chest, for inspection ?’ 

* Most certainly, madam, by giving us receipt for it. For anti- 
quarian uses, and others, such a thing is by no means irregular. And 
the oldest of all the deeds are in that box—charters from the Crown, 
grants from Corporations, records of assay by arms—warrants that even 
I cannot decipher.’ 

‘A very learned gentleman is likely soon to visit us. A man of 
modern family, who spends his whole time in seeking out the stories 
of the older ones. No family in Yorkshire is comparable to ours in 
the interest of its annals.’ 

‘That is a truth beyond all denial,madam. The character of your 
ancient race has always been a marked one.’ 

‘And always honourable, Mr. Jellicorse. Undeviating principle 
has distinguished all my ancestors. Nothing has ever been allowed 
to stand between them and their view of right.’ 

‘You could not have put it more clearly, Mistress Yordas. Their 
own view of right has been their guiding star throughout. And they 
never have failed to act accordingly.’ 

‘Alas! of how very few others can we say it! But being of a 
very good old family yourself, you are able to appreciate such con- 
duct. You would like me perhaps to sign the order for that box of 
ancient—cartularies, is not that the proper word for them? And it 
might be as well to state why they happen to be wanted—for purposes 
of family history.’ 


‘Madam, I will at once prepare a memorandum, for your signature 
and your sister’s.’ 
The mind of Mr. Jellicorse was much relieved; although the 
relief was not untempered with misgivings. He sat down immediately 
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at an ancient writing-table, and prepared a short order for delivery, 
to their trusty servant Jordas, of a certain box, with the letter C upon 
it, and containing title-deeds of Scargate Hall estate. 

‘I think it might be simpler not to put it so precisely,’ my Lady 
Philippa suggested ; ‘ but merely to say a box containing the oldest 
of the title-deeds, as required for an impending antiquarian research.’ 

Mr. Jellicorse made the amendment ; and then, with the prudence 
of long practice, added, ‘the order should be in your handwriting, 
madam ; will it give you too much trouble just to copy it?’ * How 
can it signify, if it bears our signatures?’ his client asked, with a 
smile at such a trifle. However, she sat down, and copied it upon 
another sheet of paper. Then Mr. Jellicorse, beautifully bowing, drew 
near to take possession of his own handwriting; but the lady, with a 
bow of even greater elegance, lifted the cover of the standing desk, 
and therein placed both manuscripts; and the lawyer perceived that 
he could say nothing. 

‘ How delightful it is to be-quit of business!’ The hostess now 
looked hospitable. ‘We need not recur to this matter, I do hope. 
That paper, whatever it is, will be signed by both of us, and handed 
over to you, in your legal head-quarters, to-morrow. We must have 
the pleasure of sending you home in the morning, Mr. Jellicorse. 
We have bought a very wonderful vehicle, invented for such roads as 
ours, and to supersede the jumping car. It is warranted to traverse 
any place a horse can travel, with luxurious ease to the passengers, 
and safety of no common description. Jordas will drive you; your 
horse can trot behind; and you can send back by it whatever there 
may be.’ 

Mr. Jellicorse detested new inventions, and objected most strongly 
to any experiment made in his own body. However, he would rather 
die, than plead his time of life in bar; and his faith in the dog-man 
was unlimited. And now the gentle Mrs. Carnaby, who had grace- 
fully taken flight from ‘ horrid business,’ returned in an evening dress, 
and with a sweetly smiling countenance; and very nearly turned the 
Jellicorsian head, snowy as it was, with soft attentions and delicious 
deference. 

‘I was treated like a prince,’ he said, next day, when delivered 
safe at home, and resting among his rather dingy household gods. 
‘ There never could have been a more absurd idea, than that notion of 
yours about my being put into wet sheets, Diana. Why, I even had 
my nightcap warmed ; and a young woman came, with a blush upon 
her face, and a question, whether I would be pleased to sleep in a 
gross of Napies stockings! Ah, to my mind, after all, it proves what 
I have always said—that there is nothing like old blood!’ 

* Nothing like old blood for being made a fool of, his wife replied, 
with a coarseness which made him shiver, after Mrs. Carnaby ; ‘ they 
know what they are about, I'll laya penny. Some roguery, no doubt, 
that they seek to lead youinto. That is what their nightcaps, and 
stockings, mean. How low it is, to make a foreground of them !’ 
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‘Hush, my dear! I cannot bear such want of charity. And what 
is even worse—you expose me to an action-at-law, with heavy 
damages.’ 

The lawyer had sundry little qualms of conscience, which were 
deepened by his wife’s sagacious words ; and suddenly it struck him 
that the new-fangled vehicle, which had brought him home so quietly 
from Scargate, had shown a strange inability to stand still, for more 
than two minutes, at his side-door. So much had he been hurried, 
by the apparent straits of his charioteer, that he ran out with box C, 
without ever stopping to make an inventory of its contents—as he 
intended to do—or even looking whether the all-important deed was 
there. In fact, he had scarcely time to seal up the key in a separate 
package, hand it to Jordas, and take the order (now become a receipt) 
from the horny fist of the dog-man, before Marmaduke, rendered 
more dashing by snow-drift, was away like a thunderbolt, if such a 
thing there be, and if it has four legs. 

‘ How could I have helped doing as I have done?’ he whispered 
to himself uncomfortably. ‘ Here are two ladies, of high position, and 
they send a joint order for their property. By-the-by, I will just 
have a look at that order, now that there is no horse to jump over 
me.’ Upon going to the day-file, he found the order right, transcribed 
from his own amended copy, and bearing two signatures, as it should 
do. But it struck him that the words ‘ Eliza Carnaby ’ were written 
too boldly for that lady’s hand; and the more he looked at them, the 
more he was convinced of it. That was no concern of his; for it was 
not his duty, under the circumstances of the case, to verify her 
signature. But this conviction drove him to an uncomfortable 
conclusion—‘ Miss Yordas intends to destroy that deed, without her 
sister’s knowledge. She knows that her sister’s nerve is weaker ; and 
she does not like to involve her in the job. A very brave, sisterly 
feeling, no doubt ; and much the wiser course, if she means to do it. 
It is a bold stroke, and well worthy of a Yordas. But I hope, with 
all my heart, that she never can have thought of it. And she kept 
that order in my handwriting, to make it look as if the suggestion 
came from me! And I am as innocent as any lamb is of the frauds 
that shall come to be written on his skin. The duty of attorney 
towards client prevents me from opening my lips upon the matter. 
But she is a deep woman, and a bold one too. May the Lord direct 
things aright! I shail retire, and let Robert have the practice, as 
soon as Brown’s bankruptcy has worn out captious creditors. It is 
the Lord alone that doeth all things well.’ 

Mr. Jellicorse knew that he had done his best; and though 
doubtful of the turn which things had taken, with some exclusion of 
his agency, he felt (though his conscience told him not to feel it) that 
here was one true source of joy. That impudent, dashing, unpro- 
fessional man, who was always poking his vile, unarticled nose into 
legal business, that fellow of the name of Mordacks, now would have 
no locus standi left. At least a hundred and fifty firms, of good 
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standing in the county, detested that man; and even a Judge would 
import a scintillula juris into any measure which relieved the country 
ofhim. Meditating thus, he heard a knock. 


Cuarrer LI. 
STAND AND DELIVER. 


Tue day was not far worn as yet; and May month having come at 
last, the day could stand a good deal of wear. With Jordas burning 
to exhibit the wonders of the new machine (which had been bought 
upon his advice), and with Marmaduke conscious of the new gloss on 
his coat, all previous times had been beaten—as the sporting writers 
put it—that is to say, all previous times of the journey from Scargate 
to Middleton, for any man who sat on wheels. A rider would take a 
shorter cut, and have many other advantages; but for a driver, the 
time had been the quickest upon record. 

Mr. Jellicorse, exulting in his safety, had imprinted the chaste 
salute upon his good wife’s cheek at ten minutes after one o’clock ; 
when the clerks in the office with laudable promptitude (not expecting 
him as yet) had unanimously cast down pen, and betaken hand and 
foot towards knife and fork. Instead of blaming them, this good 
lawyer went upon that same road himself; with the great advantage, 
that the road to his dinner lay through his own kitchen. At dinner- 
time he had much to tell, and many large helps to receive, of interest 
and of admiration, especially from his pet child Emily (who forgot 
herself so largely as to lick her spoon while gazing), and after dinner 
he was not without reasons for letting perhaps a little of the time slip 
by. Therefore, by the time he had described all dangers, discharged 
his duty to all comforts, and held the little confidential talk with his 
wife, and himself, above recorded, the clock had made its way to half- 
past three. 

Mrs. Jellicorse, and Emily, were gone forth to pay visits; the 
clerks, shut away in their own room, were busy, scratching up a lovely 
case for nisi prius; the cook had thrown the sifted cinders on the 
kitchen-fire, and was gone with the maids to exchange just a few consti- 
tutional words with the gardener; and the whole house was drowsy 
with that by-time, when light and shadow seem to mix together, and 
far-away sounds take a faint to-and-fro, as if they were the pendulum 
of silence. 

‘That is Emily’s knock. Impatient child! Come back for her 
mother’s gloves, or something. All the people are out; I must go 
and let her in.’ 

With these words, and a little placid frown—because a soft nap 
was impending on bis eyelids, and yet they were always glad to open 
on his favourite—the worthy lawyer rose, and took a pinch of snuff, 
to rouse himself; but before he could get to the door, a louder and 
more impatient rap almost made him jump. 
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‘What a hurry you are in, my dear! You really should try to 
learn some little patience.’ 

While he was speaking, he opened the door; and behold, there 
was no little girl, but a tall and stately gentleman, in horseman’s 
dress, and of strong commanding aspect ! 

‘What is your pleasure, sir?’ the lawyer asked, while his heart 
began to flutter; for exactly such a visitor had caused him scare of 
his life, when stronger by a quarter of a century than now. 

*‘ My pleasure, or rather my business, is with Mr. Jellicorse, the 
lawyer.’ 

‘ Then, sir, you have come to the right man for it. My name is 
Jellicorse, and greatly at your service. Allow me the honour of 
inviting you within.’ 

* My name is Yordas, Sir Duncan Yordas,’ said the stranger, when 
seated in the lawyer’s private room. ‘ My father, Philip Yordas, was 
a client of yours, and of other legal gentlemen, before he came to you. 
Upon the day of his death, in the year 1777, you prepared his will ; 
which you have since found to be of no effect, except as regards his 
personal estate, and about one-eighth part of the realty. Of the bulk 
of the land, including Scargate Hall, he could not dispose ; for the 
simple reason that they had been strictly entailed by a deed, executed 
by my grandfather, and his wife, in 1751. Under that entail, I take 
in fee; for it could not have been barred without me, and I never 
concurred in any disentailing deed, and my father never kuew that 
such was needful.’ > 

‘Excuse me, Sir Duncan, but you seem to be wonderfully apt with 
the terms of our profession.’ 

‘I could scarcely be otherwise, after all that I have had to do 
with law, in India. Our first object is to apply our own laws, 
and our second to spread our religion. But no more of that—do 
you admit the truth of a matter, so stated that you cannot fail to 
grasp it ?’ 

Sir Duncan Yordas, as he put this question, fixed large, unwaver- 
ing, and piercing eyes (against which no spectacles were any shelter) 
upon the mild, amiable, and (generally speaking) very honest orbs of 
sight which had lighted the path of the elder gentleman to good 
repute and competence. But who may turn a lawyer’s hand from the 
heaven-sped legal plough ? a 

‘Am I to understand, Sir Duncan Yordas, that your visit to me 
is of an amicable nature, and intended (without prejudice to other 
interests) to ascertain, so far as may be compatible with professional 
rules, how far my clients are acquainted with documents, alleged, or 
imagined, to be in existence; and how far their conduct might be 
guided by desire to afford every reasonable facility ? 

‘You are to understand simply this—that as the proper owner of 
Scargate Hall, and the main part of the estates held with it, I require 
you to sign a memorandum, that you hold all the title-deeds on my 
behalf; and to deliver at once to me that entailing instrument of 
1751, under which I make my claim.’ 
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‘You speak, sir, as if you had already brought your action, and 
entered verdict. Legal process may be dispensed with in barbarous 
countries, but not here. The title-deeds, and other papers, of Scar- 
gate Hall were placed in my custody, neither by you, por on your 
behalf, sir. I hold them on behalf of those at present in possession ; 
and until I receive due instructions from them, or a final order from 
a court of law, I shall be guilty of a breach of trust if I part with a 
dog’s ear of them.’ 

‘ You distinctly refuse my requirements; and defy me to enforce 
them.’ 

‘Not so, Sir Duncan. Ido nothing more than declare what my 
view of my duty is, and decline in any way to depart from it.’ 

‘Upon that score I have nothing more to say. I did not ex- 
pect you to give up the deeds, though in “ barbarous countries,” as 
you call them, we have peremptory ways. I will say more than 
that, Mr. Jellicorse; I will say that I respect you, for clinging 
‘to what you must know, better than any body else, to be the weaker 
side.’ 

The lawyer bowed his very best bow; but was bound to enter 
protest, against the calm assumption of the claimant. 

‘Let us leave that question,’ Sir Duncan said; ‘the time would 
fail us, to discuss that now. But one thing I surely may insist upon, 
as the proper heir of my grandfather. I may desire you to produce, 
for my inspection, that deed, in pursuance of his marriage-settlement, 
which has for so many years lain concealed.’ 

‘ With pleasure I will do so, Sir Duncan Yordas (presuming that 
any such deed exists), upon the production of an order from the 
Court, either of King’s Bench or of Common Pleas.’ 

‘In that case, you would be obliged to produce it, and would earn 
no thanks of mine. But I ask you to lay aside the legal aspect; for 
no action is pending, and perhaps never will be. I ask you, as a 
valued adviser of the family, and a trustworthy friend to its interests 
—as a gentleman, in fact, rather than a mere lawyer, to do a wise and 
amicable thing. You cannot in any way injure your case, if a law 
case is to come of it; because we know all about the deed already. 
We even have an abstract of it, as clear as you yourself could make ; 
and we have discovered that one of the witnesses is still alive. I 
have come to you myself, in preference to employing a lawyer ; 
because I hope, if you meet me frankly, to put things in train for a 
friendly and fair settlement. I am not a young man; I have been 
disappointed of anyone to succeed me, and I wish to settle my affairs 
in this country, and return to India; which suits me better, and 
where I am more useful. My sisters have not behaved kindly to me; 
but that I must try to forgive, and forget. I have thought matters 
over, and am quite prepared to offer very liberal terms—in short, to 
leave them in possession of Seargate ; upon certain conditions, and in 
a certain manner.’ 

‘ Really, Sir Duncan,’ Mr. Jellicorse exclaimed ; ‘ allow me to offer 
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you a pinch of snuff. You are pleased with it? Yes, it is of quite 
superior quality. It saved the life of a most admirable fellow, a 
henchman of your family—in fact, poor Jordas. The power of this 
snuff alone supported him from freezing ’ 

‘ At another time I may be highly interested in that matter,’ the 
visitor replied, without meaning to be rude, but knowing that the 
man of law was making passes to gain time; ‘ just at present, I must 
ask you to say yes,or no. If you wish me to set my offer plainly 
before you, and so relieve the property of the cost of a hopeless 
struggle—for I have taken the opinion of the first real-property 
Counsel of the age—you will, as a token of good faith, and of 
common sense, produce for my inspection that deed-poll, of November 
15th, 1751. 

Poor Mr. Jellicorse was desperately driven. He looked round the 
room, ‘to seek for any interruption. He went to the window, and 
pretended to see another visitor knocking at the door. But no help 
came; he must face it out himself; and Sir Duncan, with his quiet 
resolution, looked more stern than his violent father. 

‘I think that before we proceed any further,’ said the lawyer, at 
last sitting down, and taking up a pen, and trying what the nib was 
like, ‘we really should understand a little, where we are already. 
My own desire to avoid litigation is very strong; almost unpro- 
fessionally so; though the first thing consulted by all of us naturally 
is the pocket of our client , 

‘Whether it will hold out, I suppose.’ Sir Duncan Yordas 
departed from his dignity in saying this ; and was sorry as soon as he 
had said it. 

‘ That is the vulgar impression about us, which it is our duty to 
disdain. But without losing time upon that question, let me ask, 
what shall I put down as your proposition, sir ?’ 

‘There is nothing to put down. That is just the point. I do not 
come here with any formal proposition. If that had been my object, 
I would have brought a lawyer. What I say is, that I have the right 
to see that deed. It forms no part of my sisters’ title-deeds, but even 
destroys their title. It belongs to me, it is my property; and only 
through fraud is it now in your hands. Of course we can easily wrest 
it from you, and must do so, if you defy me. It rests with you, to 
take that risk. But I prefer to cut things short. I pledge myself to 
two things—first, to leave the document in your possession ; and next, 
to offer fair, and even handsome terms, when you have met me thus 
fairly. Why should you object? For we know all about it. Never 
mind how.’ 

Those last three words decided the issue. Even worse than the 
fear of breach of trust was the fear of treason in the office; and the 
lawyer’s only chance of getting clue to that was to keep on terms 
with this Sir Duncan Yordas. There had been no treason whatever in 
the office ; neither had anything come out through the proctorial firm in 
York, or Sir Walter Carnaby’s solicitors; but a note among long- 
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headed Duncombe’s papers had got into the hands of Mordacks. Of 
that, however, Mr. Jellicorse had no idea. 

‘Sir Duncan Yordas, I will meet you as you come,’ he said, with 
his good fresh-coloured face as honest as the sun, when the clouds roil 
off. ‘Itis an unusual step on my part, and perhaps irregular. But 
rather than destroy the prospect of a friendly compromise, I will strain 
a point, and candidly admit that there is an instrument open to an 
interpretation, which might, or might not, be in your favour.’ 

‘That I knew long ago, and more than that. My demand is—to 
see it, and to satisfy myself.’ 

‘Under the circumstances, I am half inclined to think that I 
should be disposed to allow you that privilege, if the document were 
in my possession.’ 

‘ Now, Mr. Jellicorse,’ Sir Duncan answered, showing his temper 
in his eyes alone ; ‘ how much longer will you trifle with me? Where 
is that deed?’ 

Mr. Jellicorse drew forth his watch, took off his spectacles, and 
dusted them carefully with a soft yellow handkerchief; then restored 
them to their double sphere of usefulness, and perused, with some 
diligence, the time of day. By the law which compels a man to 
sneeze, when another man sets the example, Sir Duncan also drew 
forth his watch. 

‘I am trying to make my reply as accurate,’ said the lawyer, 
beginning to enjoy the position as a man, though not quite as a 
lawyer, ‘as accurate as your candour and confidence really deserve, 
Sir Duncan. The box, containing that document, to which you 
attach so much importance (whether duly, or otherwise, is not for me 
to say, until Counsel’s opinion has been taken on our side), considering 
the powers of the horse, that box should be about Stormy Gap, by 
this time. A quarter to four by me. What does your watch say, 
sir?’ 

‘The deed has been sent for, post-haste, has it? And you know 
for what purpose?’ 

‘You must draw a distinction between the deed, and the box con- 
taining it, Sir Duncan. Or, to put it more accurately, betwixt that 
deed, and its casual accompaniments. It happens to be among very 
old charters, which happen to be wanted, for certain excellent anti- 
quarian purposes. Such things are not in my line, I must confess, 
although so deeply interesting. But a very learned man seems to 
have expressed 

‘Rubbish! Excuse me; but youare most provoking. You know, 
as well as I do, that robbery is intended; and you allow yourself to 
be made a party to it.’ 

This was the simple truth ; and the lawyer, being (by some strange 
inversion of professional excellence) honest at the bottom, was deeply 
pained at having such words used as, to, for, about, or, in anywise, 
concerning him. 


‘I think, Sir Duncan, that you will be sorry,’ he answered with 
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much dignity, ‘for employing such language, where it cannot be 
resented. Your father was a violent man; and we all expect violence 
of your family.’ 

‘There is no time to go into that question now. If I have 
wronged you, I will beg your pardon. A very few hours will prove 
how that is. How, and by whom, have you sent the box?’ 

Mr. Jellicorse answered, rather stiffly, that his clients had sent a) 
trusty servant, with a light vehicle, to fetch the box ; and that now he 
must be half-way towards home. 

‘I shall overtake him,’ said Sir Duncan, with a smile; ‘I have a 
good horse, and I know the short cuts. Hoofs without wheels go a 
yard to a foot, upon such rocky collar-work. 

Without another word except ‘ Good-bye,’ Sir Duncan Yordas left 
the house, walked rapidly to the inn, and cut short the dinner his 
good horse was standing up to. In a very few minutes he was on 
Tees bridge, with his face towards the home of his ancestors. 

It may be supposed that neither his thoughts, nor those of the 
lawyer, were very cheerful. Mr. Jellicorse was deeply anxious as to 
the conflict which might ensue, and as to the figure his fair fame 
might cut if this strange transaction should be exposed, and calum- 
niated by evil tongues. In these elderly days, and with all experience, 
he had laid himself open—not legally perhaps, but morally—to the 
heavy charge of connivance at a felonious act, and even some 
contribution towards it. He told himself vainly that he could not 
help it; that the documents were in his charge, only until he was 
ordered to give them up; and that it was no concern of his, to 
anticipate what might become of them. His position had truly been 
difficult ; but still, he might have escaped from it with clearer 
conscience. His duty was to cast away drawing-room manners, and 
warn Miss Yordas that the document she hated so was not her own 
to deal with, but belonged (in equity at least) to those who were 
entitled under it; and that to take advantage of her wrongful pos- 
session, and destroy the foe, was a crime; and, more than that, a 
shabby one. The former point might not have stopped her; but the 
latter would have done so, without fail ; for her pride was equal to her 
daring. But poor Mr. Jellicorse had felt the power of a will more 
resolute than his own, and of grand surroundings, and exalted style ; 
and his desire to please had confused, and thereby overcome, his 
perception of the right. But now these reflections were all too late ; 
and the weary brain found comfort only in the shelter of its night- 
cap 


If a little slip had brought a very good man to unhappiness, how 
much harder was it for Sir Duncan Yordas, who had committed no 
offence at all! No Yordas had ever cared a tittle for tattle—to use 
their own expression—but deeper mischief than tattle must ensue, 
unless great luck prevented it. The brother knew well that his sister 
inherited much of the reckless self-will which had made the name 
almost a by-word; and which had been master of his own life, until 
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large experience of the world, and the sense of responsible power 
curbed it. He had little affection for that sister left—for she had 
used him cruelly, and even now was embittering the injury—but he 
still had some tender feeling for the other, who had always been:his 
favourite. And though cut off, by his father’s act, from due headship 
of the family, he was deeply grieved, in this more enlightened age, to 
expose their uncivilised turbulence. 

Therefore, he spurred his willing horse against the hill, and up the 
many-winding ruggedness of road; hoping at every turn to descry 
in the distance the vehicle carrying that very plaguesome box. If 
his son had been there, he might have told him on the ridge of Stormy 
Gap (which commanded high and low, rough and smooth, dark and 
light, for miles ahead), that Jordas was taking the final turn, by the 
furthest gleam of the water-mist, whence the stone-road laboured up 
to Scargate. But Sir Duncan’s eyes—though as keen as an eagle’s 
while young—had now seen too much of the sun, to make out that 
grey atom, gliding in the sunset haze. 

Upon the whole, it was a lucky thing that he could not overtake 
the car; for Jordas would never have yielded his trust, while any life 
was in him; and Sir Duncan having no knowledge of him, except as 
a boy of all work about the place, might have been tempted to use a 
sword, without which no horseman then rode there. Or failing that, 
a struggle between two equally resolute men must have followed, with 
none at hand to part them. 

When the horseman came to the foot of the long steep pull, 
leading up to the stronghold of his race, he just caught a glimpse of 
the car turning in, at the entrance of the courtyard. ‘They have half 
an hour’s start of me,’ he thought, as he drew up behind a rock, that 
the house might not descry him; ‘if I ride up in full view, I hurry 
the mischief. Philippa will welcome me, with the embers of my 
title. She must not suspect that the matter is so urgent. Nobody 
shall know that I am coming. For many reasons, I had better try 
the private road below the Scarfe.’ 


CuaptTer LII. 


THE SCARFE. 


JorDas, without suspicion of pursuit, had allowed no grass to grow 
under the feet of Marmaduke, on the homeward way. His orders 
were, to use all speed ; to do as he had done at the lawyer’s private 
door; and then, without baiting his horse, to drive back, reserving 
the nose-bag for some very humpy halting-place. There is no such 
man, at the present time of day, to carry out strict orders, as the dog- 
man was; and the chance of there ever being such an one again 
diminishes by very rapid process. Marmaduke, as a horse, was of 


equal quality, reasoning not about his orders, but about the way to do 
them. 
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There was no special emergency now, so far as my lady Philippa 
knew; but the manner of her mind was, to leave no space between a 
resolution and its execution. This is the way to go up in the world, 
or else to go down abruptly; and to her the latter would have been 
far better, than to halt between-two opinions. Her plan had been 
shaped and set last night ; and, like all great ideas, was the simplest 
of the simple. And Jordas, who had inklings of his own, though 
never admitted to confidence, knew how to carry out the outer part. 

‘When the turbot comes,’ she said to Welldrum, as soon as her 
long sight showed her the trusty Jordas beginning the home ascent, 
‘it is to be taken first out.of the car, and to my sister’s sitting-room ; 
the other things Jordas will see to. I may be going for a little walk. 
But you will at once carry up the turbot; Mrs. Carnaby’s appetite is 
delicate.’ 

The butler had his own opinion upon that interesting subject. 
But in her presence it must be his own. Any attempt at enlargement 
of her mind, by exchange of sentiment—such as Mrs. Carnaby per- 
mitted, and enjoyed—would have sent him flying down the hill, 
pursued by square-toed men prepared to add elasticity to velocity. 
Therefore, Welldrum made a leg in silence, and retreated; while his 
mistress prepared for her intended exploit. She had her beaver hat 
and mantle ready by the shrubbery door—as a little quiet postern of 
her own was called—and in the heavy standing-desk, or ‘secretary,’ of 
her private room she had stored a flat basket, or frail, of stout flags, 
with a heavy clock-weight inside it. 

‘ Much better to drown the wretched thing, than burn it,’ she had 
been saying to herself; ‘ especially at this time of year, when fires are 
weak, and tell-tale. And parchment makes such a nasty smell; Eliza 
might come in, and suspect it. But the Scarfe is a trusty confidant.’ 

Mistress Yordas, while sure that her sister (having even more than 
herself at stake) would approve, and even applaud, her scheme, was 
equally sure that it must be kept from her, both for its own sake, and 
for hers. And the sooner it was done, the less the chance of disturbing 
poor Eliza’s mind. 

The Scarfe is a deep pool, supposed to have no bottom (except 
perhaps in the very bowels of the earth), upon one of the wildest 
headwaters of the Tees. A strong mountain-torrent, from a desolate 
ravine, springs forth with great ferocity, and sooner than put up with 
any more stabs from the rugged earth, casts itself on air. For a 
hundred and twenty feet the water is bright, in the novelty and the 
power of itself, striking out freaks of eccentric flashes, and even little 
sun-bows in fine weather. But the triumph is brief; and a heavy 
retribution, created by its violence, awaits below. From the tossing 
turmoil of the fall, two white volumes roll away, with a clash of waves 
between them, and sweeping round the craggy basin meet (like a 
snowy wreath) below, and rush back, in coiling eddies flaked with 
foam. All the middle is dark deep water, looking on the watch for 
something to suck down. 
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What better duty, or more pious, could a hole like this perform, 
than that of swallowing up a lawyer; or, if no such morsel offered, 
then at least a lawyer’s deeds? Many a sheep had been there en- 
gulfed, and never saluted by her lambs again; and although a lawyer 
by no means is a sheep (except in his clothing, and his eyes perhaps), 
yet his doings appear upon the skin thereof, and enhance its value 
more than drugs of Tyre. And it is to be feared that some fleeced 
clients will not feel the horror which they ought to feel at the mode 
pursued by Mistress Yordas in the delivery of her act and deed. 

She came down the dell, from the private grounds of Scargate, 
with a resolute face and a step of strength. The clock-weight, that 
should know time no more, was well embosomed in the old deed-poll, 
and all stitched firmly in the tough brown frail, whose handles would 
help for a long strong cast. Towering crags, and a ridge of jagged 
scaurs, shut out the sunset; while a thicket of dwarf oak, and the 
never-absent bramble, aproned the yellow dugs of shale with brown. 
In the middle was the caldron of the torrent, called the ‘ Scarfe,’ 
with the sheer trap-rock, which is green in the sunlight, like black 
night brooding over it; while a snowy wreath of mist (like foam 
exhaling) circled round the basined steep, or hovered above the 
chasm. 

Miss Yordas had very staunch nerves ; but still, for reasons of her 
own, she disliked this place, and never came near it for pleasure’s sake ; 
although in dry summers, when the springs were low, the fury of the 
scene passed into grandeur, and even beauty. But a Yordas (long 
ago gone to answer for it) had flung a man, who plagued him with the 
law, into this hole. And what was more disheartening, although of less 
importance, a favourite maid of this lady, upon the exile of her sweet- 
heart, hearing that his feet were upside down to hers, and that this 
hole went right through the earth, had jumped into it, in a lonely 
moment, instead of taking lessons in geography. Philippa Yordas 
was as brave as need be; but now her heart began to creep, as coldly 
as the shadows crept. 

For now she was out of sight of home, and out of hearing of any 
sound, except the roaring of the force. The Hall was half a mile 
away, behind a shoulder of thick-ribbed hill; and it took no sight of 
this torrent until it became a quiet river, by the downward road. 
‘I must be getting old, Miss Yordas thought; ‘ or else this path is 
much rougher than it used to be. Why, it seems to be getting quite 
dangerous! It is too bad of Jordas, not to see to things better. My 
father used to ride this way sometimes. But how could a horse get 
along here now ?’ 

There used to be a bridle-road from the grounds of Scargate to a 
ford below the force, and northward thence towards the Tees; or by 
keeping down stream, and then fording it again, a rider might hit 
upon the Middleton road, near the rock that warned the public of the 
bloodhounds. ‘This bridle-road kept a safe distance from the cliffs 
overhanging the perilous Scarfe; and the only way down to a view of 
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the fall was a scrambling track over rocks and trunks unworthy to 
be called a footpath. The lady with the bag had no choice left but 
to follow this track, or else abandon her intention. For a moment 
she was sorry that she had not been satisfied with some less troublesome 
destruction of her foe, even at the risk of chance suspicions. But, 
having thus begun it, she would not turn back, and be angry with 
her idle fears, when she came to think of them. 

With hereditary scorn of second thoughts, she cast away doubt, 
and went down the steep, and stood on the brow of sheer rock, to 
recover her breath and strength for a long, bold cast. The crag 
beneath her feet was trembling with the power of the flood below; 
and the white mist from the deep moved slowly, shrouding now, 
and now revealing, the black gulf and its slippery walls. For the 
last few months Miss Yordas had taken very little exercise, and 
seldom tasted the open air; therefore the tumult and terror of the 
place, in the fading of the sky, and darkening of the earth, got hold 
of her more than they should have done. 

With the frail in her right hand, poised upon three fingers (for 
the fourth had been broken in her childhood), she planted the sole of 
her left foot on the brink, and swung herself for the needful cast. 

A strong throw was needful, to reach the black water, that never 
gave up anything ; if the bag were dropped in the foaming race, it might 
be carried back to the heel of the fall. She was proud of her bodily 
strength, which was almost equal to that of a muscular man; and her 
long arm swelled with the vigour of the throw. But just when the 
weight should have been delivered, and flown with a hiss into the 
bottomless abyss, a loose flag of the handle twisted on her broken 
finger. Instead of being freed, the bag fell back, struck her in the 
chest, and threw her back; for the clock-weight was a heavy one. 
Her balance was lost, her feet flew up, she fell upon her back, and the 
smooth beaver cloak began sliding upon the slippery rock. Horrible 
death was pulling at her; not a stick nor a stone was in reach of her 
hands, and the pitiless crags echoed one long shriek, above all the 
roar of the waterfall. She strove to turn over and grasp the ground, 
but only felt herself going faster. Her bright boots were flashing 
against the white mist—a picture in her mind for ever—her body was 
following, inch by inch. With elbow, and shoulder, and even hair- 
combs, she strove to prolong the descent into death ; but the descent 
increased its speed, and the sky itself was sliding. 

FJust when the balance was inclining downwards, and the plunge 
hanging on a hair’s breadth, powerful hands fell upon her shoulders ; 
a grating of a drag against the grain was the last thing she was con- 
scious of ; and Sir Duncan Yordas, having made a strong pull, at the 
imminent risk of his life, threw back his weight on the heels of his 
boots, and they helped him. His long Indian spurs which had no 
rowel, held their hold like a falcon’s hind talon; and he drew back 
the lady without knowing who she was, having leaped from his horse 
at her despairing scream. From his knowledge of the place, he 
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concluded that it was some person seeking suicide, but recoiling from 
the sight of death; and without another thought, he risked his life 
to save. 

Breathless himself—for the transit of years, and of curry-powder, 
had not improved his lungs—he laboured at the helpless form, and 
laid it at last in a place of safety. 

‘What a weight the lady is!’ was his first idea ; ‘ it cannot be want 
of food that has driven her, nor of money either; her cloak would 
fetch a thousand rupees on the hills. And a bag full of something— 
precious also, to judge by the way she clings to it. Poor thing! 
Can I get any water for her? ‘There used to be a spring here, where 
the woodcocks came. Is it safe to leave her? Certainly not, with 
her head like that; she might even have apoplexy. Allow me, 
madam. I will not steal it. It is only for a cushion.’ 

The lady, however, though still in a stupor, kept her fingers 
clenched upon the handle of the bag; and without using violence he 
could not movethem. Then the stitching of the frail gave way; and 
Sir Duncan espied a roll of parchment. Suddenly, the lady opened 
large dark eyes, which wandered a little, and then (as he raised her 
head) met his, and turned away. 

‘Philippa!’ he said, and she faintly answered ‘ Yes,’ being 
humbled and shaken by her deadly terror, and scarcely sure of safety 
yet; for the roar and the chasm were in sight and hearing still. 

‘ Philippa, are you better? Never mind what you are thinking 
of. All shall be right about that, Philippa. What is land in com- 
parison with life? Look up atme. Don’t be afraid to look.. Surely 
you know your only brother! I am Duncan, who ran away, and has 
lived for years in India. I used to be very kind to you, when we 
were children; and why should I alter from it now? I remember 
when you tumbled in the path down there, and your knee was bleeding, 
and I tied it up, with a dock-leaf and my handkerchief. Can you 
remember? It was primrose-time.’ 

‘To be sure I do, she said, looking up ‘with cheerfulness ; ‘ and 
you carried me all the way home almost ; and Eliza was dreadfully 
jealous.’ 

‘That she always was; and you not much better. But now we are 
getting on in life,and we need not have much to do with one another. 
Still we need not try to kill one another, by trumpery squabbles about 
property. Stay where you are, fora moment, sister; and you shall 
see the end of that.’ 

Sir Duncan took the bag, with the deed inside it, returned in three 
steps to the perilous shelf, and with a strong hurl sent forth the load, 
which cleft the white mist, and sank for ever in the waves of the 
whirlpool. 

‘No one can prosecute me for that,’ he said, returning with a 
smile, ‘though Mordacks may be much aggrieved. Now, Philippa, 
although I cannot carry you well, from the additions time has made 
to you, I can help you home, my dear ; and then on, upon my business.’ 
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The pride and self-esteem of Miss Yordas had never been so 
crushed before. She put both hands upon her brother’s shoulders, and 
burst into a flood of tears. 


Cuapter LIII. 


BUTS REBUTTED. 


Sir Duncan YorDas was a man of impulse; as almost every man 
must be, who sways the wills of other men. But he had not acted 
upon mere impulse in casting away his claim to Scargate. He knew 
that he could never live in that bleak spot, after all his years in 
India ; he disliked the place, through his father’s harshness; he did 
not care that any son of his, who had lain under charge of a foul crime, 
and fled, instead of meeting it, should become a ‘ Yordas of Scargate 
Hall,’ although that description by no means involved any very strict 
equity of conduct. And besides these reasons, he had another, which 
will appear very shortly. But whatever the secondary motives were, 
it was a large and generous act. 

When Mrs. Carnaby saw her brother, she was sure that he was come 
to turn her out, and went through a series of states of mind, natural 
to an adoring mother, with a frail imagination of an appetite—as 
she poetically described it. She was not very swift of apprehension, 
although so promptly alive to anything tender, refined, and succulent. 
Having too strong a sense of duty to be guilty of any generosity, she 
could not believe, either then or thereafter, that her brother had cast 
away anything at all, except a mere shred of a lawsuit. And with- 
out any heed of chronology—because (as she justly inquired) what 
two clocks are alike ?—she was certain that if he did anything at all 
to drive off those horrible lawyers from the house, there was no credit 
due to anyone but Pet. It was the noble way Pet looked at him! 

Pet, being introduced to his uncle, after dinner, when he came 
home from fishing, certainly did look nobly at him, if a long stare is 
noble. Then he went up to him with a large and liberal sniff, and 
an affable inquiry, as a little dog goes up toa big one. Sir Duncan 
was amused, having heard already some little particulars about this 
youth, whose nature he was able to enter into as none but a Yordas 
could rightly do. However, he was bound to make the best of him, 
and did so; discovering not only room for improvement, but some 
hope of that room being occupied. 

‘The boy has been shockingly spoiled,’ he said to his sister 
Philippa, that evening ; ‘also he is dreadfully ignorant. None of us 
are very great at scholarship, and never have much occasion for it. 
But things are becoming very different now. Everybody is beginning 
to be expected to know everything. Very likely, as soon as I am no 
more wanted, I shall be voted a blockhead. Luckily the wars keep 
people from being too choice, when their pick goes every minute. 
And this may stop the fuss, that comes from Scotland mainly, about 
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universal distribution—or some big words—of education. “ Pet,” as 
you call him, is a very clever fellow, with much more shape of words 
about him than ever I was blessed with. In spelling, I saw that he 
was my master, and so I tried him with geography, and all he knew 
of India was, that it takes its name from India-rubber!’ 

‘Now I call that clever of him,’ said Miss Yordas; ‘for I really 
might have forgotten even that. But the fatal defect in his education 
has been the want of what you grow, chiefly in West India perhaps— 
the cane, Duncan, the sugar-cane! I have read all about it, you can 
tell me nothing. You suck it, you smoke it, and you beat your 
children with it.’ 

‘Well,’ said Sir Duncan, who was not quite sure, in the face of 
such authority, ‘I disremember; but perhaps they do in some parts, 
because the country is so large. But it is not the ignorance of Pet I 
care for—such a fault is natural, and unavoidable; and who is there 
to pick holes in it? The boy knows a great deal more than I did at 
his age, because he is so much younger. But, Philippa, unless you 
do something with him, he will never be a gentleman.’ 

‘Duncan, you are hard. You have seen so much.’ 

‘The more we see, the softer we become. The one thing we 
harden against is lying—the seed, the root, and the substance of all 
vileness. I am sorry to say your Pet is a liar.’ 

‘He does not always tell the truth, I know. But bear in mind, 
Duncan, that his mother did not insist—and in fact she does not her- 
self always , 

‘I know it; Iam grieved that it should come from our side. I 
never cared for his father much, because he went against me; but 
this I will say for him, Lance Carnaby would sooner cut his tongue 
out, than put it toa lie. When I am at home, my dealings are with 
fellows who could not speak the truth, if they tried for dear life, 
simply through want of practice. They are like your lower class of 
horse-dealers, but with infinitely more intelligence. It is late to 
teach poor Pet the first of all lessons; and for me to stop to do it, is 
impossible. But will you try to save further disgrace to a scapegrace 
family, but not a mean one?’ 

‘I feel it as much as you do; perhaps more,’ Miss Yordas 
answered, forgetting altogether about the deed-box, and her anti- 
quary. ‘* You need not tell me how very sad it is. But how can it be 
cured? His mother is his mother. She never would part with him; 
and her health is delicate.’ 

‘ Stronger than either yours, or mine; unless she takes too much 
nourishment. Philippa, her will is mere petulance. For her own 
good, we must set it aside. And if you agree with me, it can be 
done. He must go into a marching regiment at once, ordered abroad, 
with five shillings in his pocket, earn his pay, and live upon it. This 
patched-up peace will never last six months. The war must be 
fought out, till France goes down, or England. I[ can get him a 
commission; and I know the colonel—a man of my own sort, who 
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sees things done, instead of talking. It would be the making of 
Lancelot. He has plenty of courage, but it has been milched. At 
Oxford, or Cambridge, he would do no good, but simply be ruined by 
having his own way. Under my friend, Colonel Thacker, he will 
have a hard time of it, and tell no lies.’ 

Thus it was settled. There was a fearful outcry, hysterics of an 
elegant order, and weepings enough to produce summer spate in the 
Tees. But the only result was the ordering of the tailor, the hosier, 
the boot-maker, and the scissors-grinder, to put a new edge upon 
Squire Philip’s razors, that Pet might practise shaving. ‘ Cold- 
blooded cruelty, savage homicide; cannibalism itself is kinder,’ said 
poor Mrs. Carnaby, when she saw the razors; but Pet insisted upon 
having them, made lather, and practised with the backs; till he 
began to understand them. 

‘ He promises well; I have great hopes of him,’ Sir Duncan said 
to himself; ‘ he has pride; and no proud boy can be long a liar. I 
will go, and consult my dear old friend Bart.’ 

Mr. Bart, who was still of good bodily strength, but becoming 
less resolute in mind than of yore, was delighted to see his old friend 
again; and these two men, having warm, proud hearts, preserved 
each other from self-contempt, by looking away, through the long 
hand-clasp. For each of them was, to the other, almost the only 
man really respected in the world. 

Betwixt them, such a thing as concealment could not be. The 
difference in their present position was a thing to laugh at. Sir 
Duncan looked up to Bart, as being the maker of his character ; and 
Bart admired Sir Duncan, as a newer and wiser edition of himself. 
They despatched the past in a cheery talk; for the face of each was 
enough to show that it might have been troublous—as all past is— 
but had slidden into quiet satisfaction now, and a gentle flow of ex- 
perience. Then they began to speak of present matters, and the 
residue of time before them; and among other things, Sir Duncan 
Yordas spoke of his nephew Lancelot. 

‘ Lancelot Yordas Carnaby,’ said Bart, with the smile of a grey- 
beard at young love’s dream, ‘ has done us the honour to fall in love, 
for ever and ever, with our little Insie. And the worst of it is, that 
she likes him.’ 

‘What an excellent idea!’ his old friend answered ; ‘I was sure 
there was something of that sort going on. Now betwixt love and 
war we shall make a man of Pet.’ 

As shortly as possible he told Mr. Bart what his plan about his 
nephew was, and how he had carried it against maternal, and now 
must carry it against maiden love. If Lancelot had any good 
stuff in him, any vertebrate embryo of honesty, to be put among 
men, and upon his mettle (with a guardian angel in the distance of 
sweet home), would stablish all the man in him, and stint the beast. 
Mr. Bart, though he hated hard fighting, admitted that for weak 
people it was needful ; and was only too happy so to cut the knot of 
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his own home entanglements, with the ruthless sword. For a man 
of liberal education, and much experience in spending money, who 
can put a new bottom to his own saucepan, is not the one to feel any 
despair of his fellow-creatures mending. 

Then arose the question, who should bell the cat ; or rather, who 
should lead the cat to the belling. Pet must be taken, under strong 
duresse, to the altar—as his poor mother said, and shrieked—whereat 
he was to shed his darling blood. His heart was in his mouth, when 
his uniform came ; and he gave his sacred honour to fly, straight as 
an arrow, to the port where his regiment was getting into boats; but 
Sir Duncan shook his grizzled head. ‘Somebody must see him into 
it,’ he said; ‘not a lady; no, no, my dear Eliza. I cannot go my- 
self; but it must be a man of rigidity, a stern agent. Oh, I know! 
how stupid of me!’ 

‘You mean poor dear Mr. Jellicorse,’ suggested Mrs. Carnaby, 
with a short, hot sob. ‘ But, Duncan, he has not the heart for it. 
For anything honest, and loyal, and good, kind people may trust him 
with their lives. But to tyranny, rapine, and manslaughter, he 
never could lend his fine honourable face.’ 

‘IT mean a man of a very different cast—a man who knows what 
time is worth, a man who is going to be married on a Sunday that 
he may not lose the day. He has to take three days’ holiday, because 
the lady is an heiress; otherwise he might get off with one. But 
he hopes to be at work again on Wednesday ; and we will have him 
here post-haste from York on Thursday. It will be the very job to 
suit him—a gentleman of Roman ancestry, and of the name of 
Mordacks.’ 

‘My heart was broken already; and now I can feel the poor 
pieces flying into my brain. Oh, why did I ever have a babe, for 
monsters of the name of Mordacks to devour ?’ 

Mordacks was only too glad to come. On the very day after 
their union, Calpurnia (likewise of Roman descent) had exhibited 
symptoms of a strong will of her own. 

Mordacks had temporised, during their courtship; but now she 
was his, and must learn the great fact. He behaved very well, and 
made no attempt at reasoning (which would have been a fatal course), 
but promptly donned cloak, boots, and spurs, while his horse was 
being saddled; and then set off, with his eyes fixed firmly upon 
business. A crow could scarcely make less than fifty miles from 
York to Scargate, and the factor’s trusty roadster had to make up 
his mind to seventy. So great, however, is sometimes the centrifugal 
force of Hymen, that upon the third day Mr. Mordacks was there, 
vigorous, vehement, and fit for any business. 

When he heard what it was, it liked him well; for he bore a fine 
grudge against Lancelot, for setting the dogs at him three years ago, 
when he came (as an agent for adjoining property) to the house of 
Yordas ; and when Mr. Jellicorse scorned to meet an illegal meddler 
with legal matters. If Mordacks had any fault—and he must have 
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had some, in spite of his resolute conviction to the contrary—it was 
that he did not exactly scorn revenge. 

Lives there man, or even woman, capable of describing now the 
miseries, the hardships, the afflictions beyond groaning, which, like 
electric hail, came down upon the sacred head of Pet? He was in 
the grasp of three strong men—his uncle, Mr. Bart, worst of all, 
that. Mordacks—escape was impossible, lamentation met with 
laughter, and passion led to punishment. Even stern Maunder was 
sorry for him, although he despised him for feeling it. The only 
beam of light, the only spark of pleasure, was his royal uniform ; 
and to know that Insie’s laugh thereat was hollow, and would melt 
away to weeping when he was out of sight, together with the sulky 
curiosity of Maunder, kept him up a little, in this time of bitter 
sacrifice. 

Enough that he went off, at last, in the claws of that Roman 
hippogriff—as Mrs. Carnaby savagely called poor Mordacks—and 
the visitor’s flag hung half-mast high, and Saracen, and the other 
dogs, made a howling dirge, with such fine hearts (as the poor mother 
said, between her sobs) that they got their dinners upon China 

lates. 

: Sir Duncan had left before this, and was back under Dr. Up- 
round’s hospitable roof. He had made up his mind to put his fortune, 
or rather his own value, to the test, in a place of deep interest to 
him now, the heart of the fair Janetta. He knew that, according 
to popular view, he was much too old for this young lady; but for 
popular view he cared not one doit, if her own had the courage and 
the will to go against it. For years he had sternly resisted all 
temptation of second marriage; towards which shrewd mothers and 
nice maidens had laboured in vain to lead him. But the bitter 
disappointment about his son, and that long illness, and the tender 
nursing (added to the tenderness of his own sides, from lying upon 
them, with a hard dry cough) had opened some parts of his constitu- 
tion to matrimonial propensities. Miss Upround was of a playful 
nature, and teased everybody she cared about; and although Sir 
Duncan was a great hero to her, she treated him sometimes as if he 
were her doll. Being a grave man, he liked this, within the bounds 
of good taste and manners ; and the young lady always knew where 
to stop. From being amused with her, he began to like her; and 
from liking her, he went on to miss her; and from missing her, to 
wanting her, was no long step. 

However, Sir Duncan was not at all inclined to make a fool of 
himself herein. He liked the lady very much, and saw that she 
would suit him, and help him well in the life to which he was think- 
ing of returning. For within the last fortnight, a very high post, at 
Calcutta, had been offered to him, by the powers in Leadenhall 
Street, upon condition of sailing at once, and foregoing the residue 
of his leave. If matters had been to his liking in England, he 
certainly would have declined it ; but after his sad disappointment, 
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and the serious blow to his health, he resolved to accept it, and set 
forth speedily. The time was an interlude of the war, and ships 
need not wait for convoy. * 

This had induced him to take his Yorkshire affairs (which Mor- 
dacks had been-forced to intermit, during his Derbyshire campaign) 
into his own hands, and speed the issue, as above related. And part 
of his plan was to quit all claim to present possession of Scargate ; 
that if the young lady should accept his suit, it might not, in any 
way, be for the sake of the landed interest. As it happened, he had 
gone much further than this, and cast away his claim entirely to 
save his sister from disgrace, and the family property from lawyers, 
And now, having sought Dr. Upround’s leave (which used to be 
thought the proper thing to do), he asked Janetta whether she would 
have him; and she said, ‘No, but he might have her.’ Upon this, 
he begged permission to set the many drawbacks before her ; and she 
nodded her head, and told him to begin. 

‘IT am of a good Yorkshire family. But, I am sorry to say that 
their temper is bad ; and they must have their own way too much.’ 

‘ But, that suits me; and I understand it. Because I must have 
my own way too.’ 

* But, I have parted with my inheritance, and have no place in 
this country now.’ 

‘But, I am very glad of that. Because I shall be able to go 
about.’ 

‘But, India is a dreadfully hot country; many creatures tease 
you; and you get tired of almost everything.’ 

* But, that will make it all the more retreshing, not to be tired 
of you, perhaps.’ 

‘ But, I have a son, as old as you, or older.’ 

‘But, you scarcely suppose that I can help that!’ 

‘But, my hair is growing grey, a and I have great crow’s-feet, and 
everybody will begin to say—-—’ 

‘But, I don’t believe a word of it, and I won't have it; and I 
don’t care a pin’s head what all the world says put together, so long 
as you don’t belong to it.’ 


(To be concluded in neat Number.) 
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HE debate in the House of Lords! on the Education Code which 
ended in a majority of forty-eight virtually condemning the action 
of the Education Department since 1870 in so far as it has encouraged 
anything beyond the most elementary instruction, was an event in- 
teresting in itself, and significant in the history of education in 
England. Had the promoters of what was virtually a vote of censure 
belonged to the Tory party only, the result might have been accepted 
as little more than a survival of a spirit supposed to have been extinct. 
It was not so, however. The Bishop of Exeter and Lord Sherbrooke 
ably represented the other side, and were in themselves evidence that 
there is a considerable feeling of discontent with the action of the 
Department, and a still wider suspicion of its tendencies, if not of 
its aims. It is worth while to inquire whether there are any grounds 
for this dissatisfaction. ; 

It would be absurd (unhappily) in our country to suppose that 
any abstract educational theories have had anything to do, in the first 
instance at least, with the wide-spread mutterings and hesitations 
that ultimately found expression in the House of Lords. The money 
question is the real starting point of the malcontents. It is the large 
vote that stirs into activity the educational intelligence of the English 
people, and leads them to ask the question,—what are we paying for, 
and whither are we tending? Three millions per annum is a large 
sum, and might build more than one ironclad. The uneasiness with 
which many see this expenditure, which, after all, is only a portion 
of the total which the country pays for educating its poorer citizens, 
leads them to fasten blindly on a certain class of payments that 
seem to be superfluous. In addition to imperial grants calculated 
on the average attendance at a school, and the grants for passes in 
the ‘three R’s,’ the Department pays for a class of subjects denomi- 
nated ‘specific,’ which in the opinion of the House of Lords are 
not necessary to the child of the working man—nay, more, in their 
general effect’ and social tendency, are positively hurtful. These 
subjects certainly strike one at the first blush as out of place in a 
primary school: they are to be found in the Fourth Schedule 
attached to the main body of the Code, and include mathematics, 


' Debate of the 18th of June in which the following motion by Lord Norton was 
carried : ‘That a humble address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that Her 
Majesty would be graciously pleased to direct that the Fourth Schedule be omitted 


from the New Code of Regulations issued by the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education.’ 
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English literature, Latin (in Scotland, Greek and Physics), French, 
German, mechanics, physiology, physical geography, botany, and 
domestic economy. Even if a good educational argument may be 
used against giving instruction in such subjects in a primary school, 
we think that the purely financial objection breaks down. The total 
sum spent on such subjects in 1879 (excluding domestic economy for 
girls, to which we presume no objection will be taken), was a mere 
trifle. 

As part of an argument, however, against the alleged tendencies of 
the Department to draw into itself the whole work of secondary educa- 
tion, the financial objection perhaps has weight. Is there any such 
tendency? Does the love of power still exist in minds depressed 
by official routine? Is it conceivable that fervour in a ‘cause’ 
should stir the bureaucratic soul? It is only on the assumption 
that such things are possible that we can imagine any ground for 
imputing to the Department a disposition to transgress its limits ; 
for whatever may be said of other departments of State, it is in 
the minds of the permanent officials that we must seek for the 
motives and aims that determine successive Education Codes, and 
this, because the subject is one of such infinite detail that the 
master of the details must, as pilot, control the vessel, whoever may 
be nominally its captain. For our own part, we do not for a moment 
think the Department open to any such imputation. That the love 
of power exists in the official mind, and can even flourish under folds 
of red tape, we might be induced to believe; but we do not think 
that any case has been made out of a deliberate disposition on the 
part of the Education Office to exceed its powers. And, indeed, why 
should they? They have enough to do. A large and intricate 
machine is worked with surprising efficiency, and we are satisfied 
that to work it demands all the energy and ability in the service of 
the Minister of Education. Since the days of Sir J. P. Kay- 
Shuttleworth the Department has been gradually absorbing the 
whole primary education of the country, and it is scarcely any 
exaggeration to say that it is now (alas!) cognizant of what is 
going on in every primary school in the country at every successive 
minute of the school day. By some this may be regarded as a proud 
position. To have conquered so great an empire by means of 
money, aided by the jealousies and mutual distrusts of churches, is 
no small triumph. But it is only in a limited and conventional 
sense, a success; for with the advantages come all the evils of over- 
centralisation, and these are more to be deprecated in the educational 
than in other spheres of State administration. The life of education 
is the freedom of the teacher and the school, within certain general 
restrictions; and where this does not exist, the intellectual and 
moral evils of centralisation far more than counterbalance the gain. 
Every teacher in the country takes his orders from the Code, studies 
the Code, and devotes his energies to satisfy or to circumvent it. The 
power that resides in the Permanent Secretary’s pen is probably 
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greater than that wielded by any other official in the empire. Still 
this centralisation has been an unpurposed, though an inevitable, 
growth ; and there seems no way out of it except by delegating some 
of the powers to the county governing bodies which we are now 
promised. County autonomy, controlled by a central official council 
consisting partly of experts, is not inconsistent with the State’s 
obtaining all the best ends of a national system—nay, it is probably 
the only way of best attaining these ends. 

We say that the power already exercised by the Department, and 
the many burdens that it has even now to bear, must subject it to a 
great strain; and this, among other things, forbids our suspecting it 
of designs on the secondary education of the country. Were there 
any indications of such a design, the proposed inroad into this new 
domain would certainly have to be resisted. For, while admitting 
that secondary instruction is a subject clamantly calling for State 
organisation, the work would have to be set about under very 
different auspices from that of the present Department, and would have 
to be controlled by a larger and more liberal spirit. We believe the 
fact simply to be, that impatient professors of all the ‘ ologies’ have 
been struck with admiration of the mighty instrument which the Queen 
in Council had put into their hands, and have pressed their various pet 
educational instruments on the perplexed Permanent Secretary. The 
result has been, that round the simple and meagre Code introduced by 
Mr. Lowe in 1861, there has grown, by inevitable accretion, the list 
of specific subjects which now call forth so much adverse comment. 
We cannot believe the Department to be insensible to the humour 
of the situation, and we half suspect that they have wilfully 
given the ‘modern spirit’ full rein just to see what the issue 
would be. 

We not only acquit the Department of any such ambition as that 
attributed to them, but we believe that they are only acting on the 
line of the true Liberal tradition in education, viz. that it is the duty 
of the State in its own interest to see that all its citizens have at least 
an opportunity afforded them of being educated, not only up to the 
level of their existing position in the social scale, but up to the level 
of their possible position. Nor are we inconsistent in supporting, at 
the same time, both the House of Lords and ‘the Department :’ the 
apparent inconsistency is reconciled by a proper understanding of the 
aims and the social restrictions of popular education. We believe 
that the more education a man has, if the substance and method of 
that education be first wisely settled, the better citizen he will be— 
nay, the better will he do even the humblest work assigned to him. 
If any discontent arises, it will be due not to the fact of the man’s 
education, but to the fact that he is educated beyond the level 
of his neighbours, and that, while raised by his ability and acquire- 
ments out of sympathy with the life of his fellow-labourers, he is 
nevertheless debarred from finding occupation more suited to his 
intellectual life, which he yet sees to be easily within the reach of 
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men socially more fortunate than himself while in respect of educa- 
tion they are his inferiors. 

The question put before the country by the House of Lords is 
not at all whether the Department is trenching on the sphere of 
secondary education and spending money illegitimately. The term 
‘secondary’ education is loosely and inaccurately used. The real 
point is—and some of the speakers seemed to be vaguely conscious 
of it—-Up to what age is imperial revenue to be burdened with 
the cost of education for the poor; and having determined this, 
how shall the time at the disposal of the child be used? Are we 
at present using the time profitably and getting our money’s worth ? 
As a matter of fact, the school education of the masses of the 
population ends in the twelfth year; nor is it likely, while poverty 
continues, that it will ever be otherwise. But surely it is the func- 
tion of the State, always presuming that it has any educational func- 
tion at all, to encourage the continuance of school life as long as the 
pressing physical necessities of the poorer classes permit. The House 
of Lords (we refer to the reactionary members) may rest assured that 
in the present, or indeed any, constitution of society, the prolonga- 
tion beyond the twelfth year will not be great. The age of fifteen 
is not likely in any case to be exceeded, and the longer the period 
of school life is, the more fruitful is the result of the earlier years 
of training, and the more certainly will the level of intelligence of 
the humbler classes be raised—not only of those who benefit by the 
prolonged instruction, but of the whole social class to which they 
belong. And is it necessary at this time of day to argue that this is 
a matter of State concern? Nations are now industrial communities 
competing with each other, and the weapon with which they now com- 
pete, and must for the future compete, is intelligence. It is no longer 
an open question whether we are to rely on the intelligence, as well as 
on the moral and religious upbringing, of the operative classes: we must 
do so. Technical training in the various manufacturing industries 
can reach only the few, and we believe that infinitely more important 
than any amount of technical training is the general intelligence of 
the workman as that has been developed in the public school. Given 
a well-exercised, open mind, and the requisite technical knowledge 
and aptitude will be very easily acquired. 

The leading aim of the primary school then is the cultivation of the 
human intelligence, and we sincerely believe that this is not attainable 
under the restrictions which Mr. Lowe devised in the Revised Code of 
1861, or those which Lord Sherbrooke would now reimpose. The 
meagre requirements of Mr. Lowe would probably cost as much to the 
State as a more liberal demand, and would bring back to society little 
or no return. We are persuaded that the bare technical arts of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are of less moment to the individual and the 
community than the assiduous cultivation of the intelligence, even to 
the comparative neglect of these arts. It is fortunately true that a 
certain amount of discipline is indirectly given in the course of ac- 
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quiring reading and writing ; but would not more of these accomplish- 
ments themselves be acquired were the daily instruction made sub- 
ordinate to the training of the spiritual instrument by which they are 
acquired? Lord Sherbrooke attempts to strengthen his position by 
giving us his experience of boys who had passed the sixth standard, 
and who could not act as his readers in such a way as to make listening 
on his part an occupation either pleasing or profitable. So then we 
are to understand, by Lord Sherbrooke’s own confession, that his 
policy has been a failure. We should have expected nothing else. 
Mr. Lowe instructs boys in the deciphering of printed characters, and 
then complains that when all is over they cannot read to him satis- 
factorily blue-books or the ‘ Fortnightly.” Why should they? Reading 
aloud in any sense other than the mere naming of vocubles is an act 
of intelligence, and an act requiring an ever higher intelligence as 
the subject-matter of what is read grows in subtlety and complexity. 
Even with the help of more disciplined and better-informed minds, 
very few of the middle and upper classes can read in a style that 
satisfies at once the understanding and the ear of a cultivated listener. 
In fact, no accomplishment is more conclusive evidence that a boy 
has been educated than the power of reading well. We are quite 
ready to agree with Lord Sherbrooke: good reading is more important 
than a knowledge of the elements of Latin or of electricity and mag- 
netism ; and until the former is done, the latter may be left out of 
the curriculum of the people’s schools. But how is reading, such as 
Lord Sherbrooke desiderates, to be obtained? Only by familiarising 
the mind with the subject-matter of books, and giving it command 
over the words of literature, and the ideas which those words denote. 
The House of Lords would not, we believe, object to this, but they are 
probably not aware that in accepting this as the standard of education, 
they aim very much higher than the promoters of a smattering of the 
specific or so-called ‘ secondary’ subjects do. Such a result is not to 
be attained except by a curriculum of instruction, carefully adapted 
to the age of the pupils, in the realities of sense and of thought. 
The Education Code should aim at this, and not at the beggarly 
knowledge of the vocables of a reading-book which has been carefully 
restricted in its scope to secure for the pupil a Government ‘ pass.’ 

If we ask next on what materials the intelligence of the young is 
to be led to exercise itself, we answer again, on the realities of sense 
and of thought. By the former we mean nature and man’s relation to 
it, without any pretence to science and its (to children) barren terms 
and empty formulated expressions; by the latter we mean the ideas 
and language of moral and religious truth, and of imaginative litera- 
ture. It is only in this way that we bring the young mind in direct 
contact with the substance of the mental life of all who have emerged 
above barbarism, and thereby prepare them for the future teachings of 
the lecture-room, the village library,and the church. By such instruc- 
tion we awaken the intelligence and engage the moral affections of the 
young, and so best fit them for their future lives. Reading should 
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accompany, or, at least, closely follow, the movements of the active 
opening mind; and then, at whatever stage we have to part with the 
child, society will be the better for what we have done, and the child 
himself will have received a start in a truly rational life, and have 
such consolations in the toils and vicissitudes of his humble career as 
an awakened spirit can give. To imagine that a boy so educated 
will be a worse ploughman or a worse man than if he had been left in 
the condition of dumb driven cattle, is to suppose a contradiction in 
thought and to despair of the future of humanity. To imagine, on 
the other hand, that we attain the human and humane ends of popular 
education by sprinkling the misunderstood terms of all the sciences 
through our schoolrooms is the very folly and perversity of educational 
fanaticism. All that such misapprehension of the relations of science 
to the work of the people’s school can result in is the pretence of 
knowledge—a pretence as hurtful to the teacher as to the pupil, and 
certain to bring discredit on the very name of education. 

The training of the intelligence by presenting it with the food 
suited to its period of growth and which it can readily assimilate, is, 
however, after all, only a means to a higher end—the moral and 
religious education of the pupil. This is the supreme consideration 
in the case of each individual, and therefore also in the people’s 
school. We say moral and religious, for though we are far from 
denying that a certain moral education can be given without religion, 
we are satisfied that, deprived of the inspiration of religion and of the 
motives and aspirations of the spiritual life, the morality will be bald 
and meagre. The result, apart from all theological and ecclesiastical 
considerations, will not be satisfactory so far as the mere humanity 
of the child is concerned. It is melancholy to think that our reli- 
gious strifes are to shut out the child of the poor man (who is pro- 
foundly indifferent to them) from all that most deeply touches the 
heart and awakens the sentiment of mankind. Is it reasonable that 
the children of the poor should be debarred from all that most surely 
furnishes consolation and hope in the chances and changes'of this 
mortal life, because a few of the dogmas that have been erected on 
the broad human basis of our common Christianity are distasteful to 
the illuminated few? The poor man and the struggling woman among 
the poor cannot be expected to find a substitute for religion in that 
self-complacent sense of superiority which suffices to sustain the heart 
of the intellectual Agnostic. The moral and religious influence which 
should pervade the life of the school, and which is quite compatible 
with the relegation of dogmatic teaching to a fixed hour, is, we regret- 
fully admit, beyond the power of the State to produce at command. 
Moral teaching it can, however, in any case require ; and for the rest 
it must rely on the general purport of its instructions to teachers and 
inspectors, but above all on the training which it gives to the teachers 
whom it rears for the public service. It may be possible to inspire 
them. 


We have indicated the true work of the people’s school. It does 
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not change its character at any stage of the school curriculum. 
Whether the child leaves at the age of ten, twelve, or fourteen, the 
instruction he receives is still substantially the same as at the age of 
six. We believe that, so far, we carry with us Lord Norton, the 
Bishop of Exeter, and the majority of those who voted with them ; 
and we are quite certain that we have the assent of the few who have 
given time and study to the science and art of education. ‘* Edu- 
cational enthusiasts, where they have any knowledge of the repres- 
sive conditions under which the common school is worked, desire no 
more than has been here sketched, and they will be content with no 
less. For such results our millions would indeed be well expended. 
But it is evident that to attain such results the Code of the 
Department must begin and end differently. It ought to lay down 
the material of instruction, and the course of intellectual discipline, 
through which the child is to be carried from year to year. Infants 
—that is to say, all under seven years of age—have to be trained to 
the use of their observing powers, in ways which we need not here 
specify in detail, but which are quite well understood. In the course 
of this training their minds would be brought into healthful contact 
with sensible objects, and a broad foundation laid for subsequent veal 
studies. Satisfaction should also be given to the cravings of imagi- 
nation and sentiment by means of child-literature and with the help 
of music. The moral and religious impressions made on the heart 
at this early stage would never in future years be obliterated— 
would never, because they could never. The rudiments of reading, 
writing, and ciphering would not, of course, be omitted, but they 
would, we maintain, be more successfully taught by being held in 
subordination to the higher ends of intellectual discipline and moral 
training. The successive years of school life would simply repeat 
and expand and confirm the teachings of the infant school in ascending 
forms. The gradual additions made to real knowledge would, by the 
time the child had reached the sixth standard and his thirteenth 
year, have brought him into intelligent relations with nature. 
Science in any form would be eschewed, but the more practical re- 
sults of science would be intelligently apprehended. The Nature- 
knowledge to which we point would find its final expression in the 
primary school in such admirable statements of what is now covered 
by the term ‘ physical geography,’ as that of Professor Geikie, in his 
little shilling book on this subject; while the laws of healthy living 
and the rudiments of an understanding of social and economic condi- 
tions would also find their place. Moral training, conducted ‘in a 
religious spirit, arises daily, nay hourly, in connection with such 
teaching: it finds its opportunity in every act of school-life when the 
master is competent for his important and delicate task. All this 
is quite practicable. Were it not practicable, popular education 
would be doomed to failure. With such a curriculum specific sub- 
jects which bear the illusory appearance of being ‘ secondary ’ subjects 
would disappear, and the minds of the Lords would be tranquillised. 
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There are indeed no specific subjects in education. Whatever it 
is impossible to work into the ordinary life of a primary or second- 
ary school belongs to some other kind of institution. Specific sub- 
jects are for specific schools. Can anyone doubt that a scheme of 
education such as that sketched would result in a far more wide- 
spread intelligence, a far deeper interest in scientific truth and literary 
expression, and a far finer moral spirit, than labouring against the 
grain with the dry teaching of words and technical details based on 
text-books constructed so as to teach the minimum which will earn 
a Government grant? And how much more acceptable to the true 
teacher would a code conceived in so liberal a spirit be! 

If it be said that there is not time for all this, the answer is that 
it can all be accomplished simply by using properly selected reading 
books, and by the oral teaching of the master in extension of the 
suggestions of these books, if he is supplied with proper apparatus.’ 

Consider for a moment how the time is now spent that is not 
devoted to such studies and training. To history so called, and to 
grammar and to geography, in the teaching of which every demand 
made by the Department is right in the teeth of all sound educa- 
tional principle. Go into a school where the children are learning 
history, and you will find a huge black-board covered with the names 
of kings and battle-fields, and an accumulation of dates that would 
provoke the laughter of every cultivated mind not depraved by 
working the system. As to grammar, we have more than once met 
little ragged boys on the road not more than ten years of age with 
Morell’s ‘ Analysis’ in their hands, and little girls of seven with 
their slates covered with lists of nouns! As well might we ask them 
for lists of the fixed stars. This cannot be in accordance with sound 
educational principles and method, for it shocks our common sense. 
Even where the Department does open a passage for the entrance of 
an educational principle, it converts it into an absurdity the moment 
it tries to manipulate it. For example, it is a recognised part of edu- 
cational method that the learning of geography should start with a 
child’s immediate parochial and county surroundings. This the De- 
partment seizes on, and immediately perverts it by requiring the 
children to waste their valuable time in getting up the names of 
every insignificant locality in the county,—localities unknown to the 
inspectors themselves, although they have traversed the county again 
and again in the discharge of their duties, until they specially got 
them up for the special purpose of torturing children and turning 
the study of geography into ridicule. We speak what we do know. 

This is the way the precious hours of childhood are passed, and 
this is what we are paying for. And all to please whom? We 
should like to know. Not certainly the school boards, who care only 
for the Government gold, and watch, lynx-eyed, the teacher lest he 


? It may be difficult and dangerous for the State to prescribe reading books, but 
it can name books from which the teacher's oral teaching is to be given. 
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should cheat them out of a three-shilling pass. Not the school- 
master, who, if he be an under-educated drudge, may be content, for 
he can conceive nothing higher than the mechanical ideal of the De- 
partment, but who, if he be a true teacher, with a living soul in 
him, is crushed with the dead weight of official demands; or, if 
he smiles at all, smiles the smile of educational despair as he sees 
the inspector take up his pack and go. Not the children, who not 
many years ago were beginning to love school, but who now regard it 
as a task-shop and a thing to be avoided—one of the pains instead 
of one of the pleasures of their little lives—with what effect on 
their disposition to learn and obey may be conceived. Not the in- 
spector: he cannot love his life of itinerating schedule-mongering, 
for he is an educated man. Not the Department: it only wants to 
get its honest pennyworth, and does not see how else to do it. 

We are very far from being blind to the fact that, spite of all 
this wasted energy, the mere collecting of children together and 
subjecting them to organisation, obedience, and discipline, is a dis- 
tinct gain to the community, and worth a good deal in the shape of 
taxation; and we gladly recognise in the Code-improvements which 
introduce examination by classes and grants for discipline and in- 
telligence, a distinct evidence of right intention. We still more 
gladly welcome the action of the present Chief-Inspector of Training 
Colleges in the direction of liberalising the education of teachers. 
We are not blind to the groping good intentions of the Department. 
But the Code is vitiated throughout: it is rotten at the heart. The 
supposed necessity of maintaining the leading characteristic of the 
Revised Code of ’61 makes of the Code of 1880 a piece of patchwork. 
Two shillings a head for intelligence, and 1s. 6d. for organisation and 
discipline! As if any school should be regarded as a school at all 
where these conditions are not fulfilled! 

So much for the school up to thirteen years of age. Children in- 
structed on the lines which have been (necessarily in this place) very 
generally indicated, would go forth to sow and to reap and to mine 
and to weave, ignorant of electricity and magnetism, it is true, but 
with an open eye. They would be ignorant of the precise date of 
the death of Henry VI.’s grandmother, but they would have in their 
souls some bright visions of British patriotism and valour, and some 
inspiring recollections of duty sublimely done. They would be 
ignorant of botany, but we hope that they would know something 
of the wayside flowers and trees: they would be ignorant of phy- 
siology, but we hope that they would know a good deal about the 
conditions of physical health: they would be ignorant of mathe- 
matics, but we hope that they would know something of weighing 
and measuring: they would be ignorant of Latin, French, and Ger- 
man, but they. would, we hope, be able to read with pleasure, because 
with intelligence, the simpler prose and poetical literature of their 
own country, and to sing its songs. Their whole intellectual and 
spiritual life would have been started into activity, and the State’s 
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duty to the ‘ masses’ would have been discharged. Note also that if 
the elementary knowledge acquired at school have a direct bearing on 
the ordinary and daily life of the people, we thereby secure a con- 
tinuity between the education of school and the education of life ; 
and it is only in so far as this continuity is established that the boy 
becomes a wiser, a more intelligent, and more virtuous citizen than 
he would have been without the school. The material of school work 
must be of the same stuff as human life is made of. 


While the ‘ Lords’ then were substantially right in their assault 
on the Code in its present patchwork form, they were wrong in failing 
to see that it erred by defect much more than by excess, and above 
all, that it erred by misreading popular education in respect both of 
matter and method. Neither Lord Norton nor the Bishop of Exeter, 
while complaining of the promotion by the Department of what are 
called ‘secondary’ subjects, indicated why those particular subjects 
were to be reserved for a higher class of schools than the primary. 
What is suitable in education for the sons of ploughmen is, speaking 
generally, equally suitable for the sons of noblemen of the same age. 
Exceptin so far as foreign languages and mathematics are studied with 
a view to a profession, they are, as instruments of education, equally 
good or bad for all. The question is a social one. If boys can con- 
tinue their education from thirteen to seventeen or eighteen, the 
subjects we have named are held, rightly or wrongly, to be the best 
discipline for them and an indispensable preparation for the studies of 
a university. But neither on grounds of discipline nor of utility can 
the introduction of such subjects be justified, if cireumstances prevent 
their being prosecuted beyond the initial stages; and as ninety-five 
per cent. of the pupils of primary schools must cease to attend school 
at thirteen at latest, it may be fairly argued that their attention 
should be confined to subjects having a more direct relation to their 
future lives. But what of the five per cent. of superior organisation ? 
Brains are not confined to a class. It is of far more importance to 
the wellbeing of the State and to the position it is to hold relatively 
to other communities, that the finer spirits should be educated out of 
the sphere in which they have been born, than it is to the individuals 
themselves. The country cannot afford to waste brain-power on 
hedging and ditching. And there is another and a potent con- 
sideration. Social equality is a dream, and communism is an in- 
justice, if not acrime; but it is not only possible for the State, but 
incumbent on it, to make a passage from one class to another and a 
higher, at least possible. Scotland is liberal in politics, but we cannot 
imagine it becoming socialistic, and this simply because the finer 
and more ambitious spirits have a career opened to them. The path 
they have to traverse may be rough, and it is right it should be so; 
but it is at least practicable. The potential mental energy of the 
country is not dammed up. Outlets are provided, and no boy can 
say that he has been unjustly used. Were the stronger spirits among 
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the poor repressed—crushed down by an educational organisation 
separating the lower from the upper in perpetuity, the nation would 
ere long hear of it. It would have to pay a much higher price than 
the trifling addition to taxation which education continued in the 
primary school beyond the age of thirteen demands. On grounds, 
then, quite apart from that of Christian humanity, provision ought to 
be made for the construction of the ‘ladder.’ In primary schools, 
whenever the managers are willing, the Department is, we hold, 
unquestionably right in encouraging more advanced teaching. 
Whether this encouragement should take the wholesome form of 
special grants to teachers to meet an equal grant from the local board, 
or the trading furm of capitation payments in accordance with the 
genius of a nation of shopkeepers, is not wholly a matter of detail. 
The curriculum of study would be probably best determined by the 
local authorities, and should in any case be a curriculwm, and con- 
tinue till a boy is fifteen. By that time the special line of activity 
for which he is fitted would have declared itself, and if he still 
gave high promise, an exhibition should carry him to a Real or 
Classical high school. Few might get so far; but none could say that 
the machinery of society was so contrived as to block the way to the 
poor and deny them free scope for their powers. What is of much 
more importance, ten would receive the benefit of the more advanced 
instruction for one who went out of his social class: these would 
carry into their daily work a higher intelligence, and so leaven the - 
lower stratum of society. 

The establishment of certain exhibitions at county schools open 
to country boys, may be of service to the sons of clergymen and me- 
dical practitioners, and the larger farmers; but it can never solve the 
question of the secondary instruction of the poor. The son of the 
poor man would soon find these advantages taken out of his hands by 
the lower middle-class whose domestic habits and means enable 
them to prepare their children for competition while the peasant’s 
son is labouring in the fields. Moreover, it is quite open to question 
whether such a system of connecting country with county schools 
would be salutary in its effects. It is certainly desirable to open a 
path for very promising boys and girls; but even were this path 
opened and strictly reserved for the peasant poor, only one boy pro- 
bably in every three or four years would tread it, and the district 
from which he came would be only indirectly benefited. The true 
course, we repeat, is to provide for the intellectual and moral life 
of the people’s schools up to the age of fifteen, wherever local autho- 
rities desire it. By such provision all the parish will be benefited, 
and a fair proportion of thoroughly intelligent citizens added to the 
agricultural and artisan class, not removed out of it. In the course 
of such advanced primary instruction the boy born for what is con- 
ventionally considered to be a higher line of life (in any case a life 
where mental power is more needed) would mark himself out from 
the others in ways that would be unmistakable. The main purpose 
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of these advanced classes would not be the discovery of such boys or 
girls, but the promotion of the intelligence of the parish itself, and 
the raising of the body of the people out of their cloddish indiffer- 
ence to all save physical requirements, thereby making them fitter 
occupants of the church pew and the village reading-room. 

In small towns and populous places the higher classes of the 
primary school, to which we have referred, naturally separate them- 
themselves from the primary school and specialise themselves into 
high schools which carry the instruction of boys and girls still further ; 
and this simply because in such localities a larger number of parents 
can afford to maintain their children after the age of fourteen or fifteen 
without the aid of their labour. It would be superfluous in these days 
to argue for the increase and organisation of schools of this class. 
The various occupations of life require the services of men and 
women, who have as boys and girls gone through a much more pro- 
longed education than can be obtained even at the best primary 
schools; and, apart from this, the tone of provincial, and conse- 
quently of national, life must always be low, and its aims narrow 
and contemptible, where such schools do not exist. Permissive 
power should be given to England, in terms similar to those of the 
Scottish Education Act of 1878, to institute such schools. This for 
a time might suffice until a Minister of Public Instruction or an Edu- 
cational Council could take the matter in hand. In all localities so 
provided, the primary school should not carry its instruction beyond 
the age of thirteen, and this, if for no other reasons, because it would 
be a waste of power to doso. It will scarcely be maintained that 
the encouragement (not the enforcement) of advanced primary in- 
struction in country districts could affect the institution of high 
schools situated in fit localities. In any case it would scarcely be just 
to sacrifice the children of the country to those of the country-town. 
The object is always to get as much educational work done as can 
be accomplished with the means at our disposal, and without waste 
of power. 

We often hear it said that the middle classes should pay for their 
own education, and that they are in many cases now taking advantage 
of board and other primary schools conducted under the Government 
fee-maximum of nine-pence per week. But we are not aware that 
the middle classes themselves complain of this. On the contrary, they 
say, Why are we to pay for the education of the poor, and also for 
our own schools? May we not share in the educational machinery 
which our own self-imposed rates and imperial taxation provide? Is 
a child to be excluded from a country school because his father farms 
100 acres? If not, then 200? Or, at what point are we to draw 
the line? Is it not enough to rest satisfied with the operation of 
social causes, feeling well assured that as soon as a man has money 
enough he will seek to separate his children fromthe mass? What 
is applicable to the country is equally applicable to the town. It is 
only men who are raised far above the struggle for a livelihood and 
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have exaggerated notions of the wealth of the middle class, who 
venture to complain of the small fee paid by those who, they imagine, 
are quite competent to provide for themselves without the aid of 
rates. Those families of the middle class who send their children 
to board schools do so only because they cannot help it; and those 
who talk of the unfair advantage the middle class seem to be taking 
are really ignorant of their circumstances, and of the bitter secret 
struggle of the men and women who bear themselves bravely in the 
face of the world in the maintenance of what is dear to them (and 
fortunately so, because important to the State)—their ‘ position.’ 
And who are they that would cast a stone at their poorer neighbours ? 
The charity of the past provides them with Eton and Oxford. If we 
once have high schools in all our important centres, we may safely 
leave the relation of the lower middle-class population to primary 
schools to settle itself; and if at present, under shelter of the Educa- 
tion Department, a few families seek advanced instruction in State~ 
aided schools which would be otherwise quite inaccessible, we 
should be glad of this, and accept it as a clear indication that more 
is wanted than the State has yet provided. 

Meanwhile we think it would be well to encourage in every way 
the disposition of the Department to extend the education of pri- 
mary schools to the age of fifteen, and at the same time to give them 
powers to refuse grants beyond the sixth standard to schools situated 
in localities already provided with high schools accessible to the 
poorer class of promising pupils. The only exception we should 
make to this would be in the case of Normal or Model schools, and this 
for obvious reasons. But inall cases where the Department recognises 
instruction to the age of fifteen, they should simply test the educa- 
tion given, allowing each locality to find out for itself what it most 
needs or desires. 

We are not prepared to assent to the broad general proposition 
that the State is bound to educate all its citizens in the sense of pro- 
moting the culture of each individual as such. On the contrary, it 
is more strictly correct to say that the State’s function to the indi- 
vidual as such is discharged if it leaves him as free as possible, and 
that the State in charging itself with education, does so for State 
ends alone—in the interests, that is to say, of the commonwealth as 
a whole. It is quite entitled, therefore, to specify its demands 
in return for the expenditure it resolves upon. With a view to 
this it must ultimately, through some machinery or other, however 
decentralised, control the schools, control the training of teachers, 
and control the inspectors. But it must do this wisely, and on the 
sure foundation of educational principle. Its Code must not be an 
aggregate of dislocated suggestions tied together by no unity of pur- 
pose, but only by the thread that stitches the leaves together; nor 
must it shock the common sense of the community by a vain show of 
science falsely so called. 

Neither in the course of instruction we have slightly sketched, 
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nor in the continuance of that course beyond the sixth standard, is 
there anything beyond the reach of the Department even as it stands, 
The teachers are, as a whole, quite competent for the task if they are 
encouraged to undertake it, the inspectors are all men of education 
and ability, and no one questions the efficiency of the Department 
itself to do what it thinks worth the doing. The weakest link in the 
chain of agencies is doubtless the teacher, but this instrument also 
is under the powerful hand of the Whitehall officials. For it is the 
Department that really controls the training colleges while deftly 
managing to get gratuitous administration and twenty-five per cent. of 
what is properly State expenditure, out of the pockets of the churches 
in exchange for an illusory right of management. But this is a 
large question, and we shall not enter on it here. 

We would only add, that if popular education means what we 
think it means, the training of teachers is a matter of prime import- 
ance. If it means what Lord Sherbrooke thinks it means, then the 
arguments urged for expending public money on training fall to the 
ground, the present remuneration given to teachers is absurdly high, 
and their claim to social recognition, in consequence of their presumed 
high social function, disappears. Female ex-pupil teachers can do all 
the national work that Lord Sherbrooke desires to see done, and if 
there be difficulty as to their maintaining discipline in boys’ schools, 
this difficulty could be easily overcome by requiring the frequent 
presence of the local policeman. 

We conclude then that while more advanced teaching and the 
so-called higher subjects have no place in the primary education 
either of poor or rich, they have an easily defined place up to the 
age of fifteen in the primary school, and that, in so far as the Depart- 
ment is feeling its way towards this result, it is in accord with all 
the best feeling of the country, and promoting the ends which a na- 
tional educational system is intended to subserve. We are glad to 
think that there is no fear that the present heads of the Department 
will fail in carrying out this liberal view of their duties. Both Lord 
Spencer and Mr. Mundella have at Sheffield strongly expressed their 
opinion that the spread of elementary education necessarily produces 
the desire for higher instruction, to which ‘all the children of the 
country’ have a claim ‘according to their needs, capacities, and 
prospects ;’ and further, that it is the duty of the State to provide 
such instruction, ‘ not only thoroughly, but generously and with an un- 
stinting hand.’ The Duke of Argyll has shown, moreover, that in 
Scottish schools attention to higher instruction has not resulted in the 
neglect of the general instruction of the main body of the school. 
As a mere matter of fact, the blue-books nowhere show so high a 
percentage in the ordinary subjects of the Code as in those parts of 
Scotland where instruction is carried furthest. Nay, it is found that 
the existence of advanced classes, and a consequently higher standard, 
in public schools, has a stimulating effect on the intelligence of 
the whole school, and thus all are gainers—master and pupils alike. 
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The same system rightly understood and applied would produce 
similar results elsewhere. A higher and more intelligent spirit 
would then arise in all our public schools, and Lord Sherbrooke 
would have no longer any reason to complain that a boy who had 
passed the sixth standard could not read satisfactorily. If he and his 
fellow Peers interested in education would direct their attention to 
the improvement of the Code in respect both of substance and form, 
they would further the cause which they have no doubt at heart far 
more than by the mere negative criticism in which they indulged 
during the recent debate in the House of Lords. 
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A Batner’s IDEAL. 


F the Four Elements each can in her own way be gracious in turn 
and terribleto man. Each has her own gifts aud her own manner 
of giving. Earth gives us harvest and vintage; Fire warms our hearths, 
But these benefit us at a distance, as it were, and indirectly. Fire 
keeps us at arm’s length under instant penalty, and Earth is hard and 
cold to the human touch. Not so with Air, for her embraces are sweet 
indeed; when she greets us on moorland or ‘on the beachéd margent 
of the sea,’ hastening from west or south to clasp us with kisses so 
pure and fresh that for the moment we could cheat ourselves to 
believe that she has been keeping them all the way for us alone. But 
though we know her presence, it is as the dying Hippolytus knew the 
presence of his queen Artemis: invisible, unarrestable, she mocks our 
sight ; she is as an enchanted mistress whom her lover may meet only 
in the dark. 

Most kind and loverlike of all these is the fourth sister, friendly 
Water. Her we can both feel and see ; not Earth nor Fire can appear 
to us in more glorious form; not Air can come closer to our embrace, 
or clasp us more lovingly and well. For this is her prime title, to be 
called the Friend of Man; she gives him indeed good help in turning 
his mill-wheels, in watering his pastures and his flocks, but in these 
offices a material, a commercial element preponderates ; they are con- 
cerned with things, not men, and often basely recompensed by sordid 
pollution and desecration. It is in ministering to the health and seem- 
liness, the rest and vigour of the personal man that Water finds her 
most gracious and honourable office. In our climate for at least half 
the year the service is of necessity rather than of joy, useful rather 
than glorious—there is no poetry, sometimes little pleasure, in the 
morning bath that confronts one in the winter twilight. But as Air 
grows kindlier with the revolving hours, so does her visible sister; and 
at last beneath some upward-opening sky of spring or early summer 
the Genius of Bathing finds one unaware by some steep brink, with 
the fair Water flowing persuasively beneath, the old-new charm re- 
turns, and the glad act is accomplished. 

Many are the forms of bathing, and each has a charm of its own. 
There is a wild joy in battling with the sea waves, and a luxurious 
calm in lying motionless and supine on the dense salt water in a 
windless cove. Pleasant also is the mild persistent force of a broad 
river, of Thames or Isis, against which one leans confidingly, swim- 
ming with a grateful sense of resistance not too easily overcome, and 
whose banks perhaps one finds thronged by the shapely forms of 
athletic youth, or echoing the laughter of eager boys. Pleasant again 
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is the broad mountain lake, inviting longer swims from shore to shore, 
while in silent progress through the water one may watch the clouds 
drift and wreathe themselves among the solemn many-folded hills. 
But the sea-brine is clammy to the skin, the plain-fed river is 
seldom absolutely pure, even the limpid lake we sometimes feel too 
stagnant for the full renewal of our force. Better than all these is 
a clear deep mountain stream—not a turbid glacier torrent, though 
these can be grateful indeed to a tired climber, but a stream such as 
Scotland and the English lake country and Wales give lavishly, 
pellucid as the very air, or, if tinged at all, then with a clear amber 
that breaks in the sunlight with a radiance of liquid gold. To know 
the full glory and mystery of his delight, let the bather follow 
upward such a stream through a summer afternoon, from where it 
flows in obvious comeliness and charity on the plain, making some 
broad meadow fresh and green, and lending itself to the thirsty 
flock—upward toward its cradle on the moor. As he climbs the 
hill by its side, its voice begins to call to him, but it hides itself 
shyly from his sight. Rock and wood overshadow and sometimes 
almost bury it, it takes sudden turns, it spreads in a film of spray 
over a wide steep ledge, or splits itself between tiny islands, or gurgles 
low among mosses and bracken, and maidenhair and parsley-fern. 
Often does some deep pool tempt the seeker to stay and be content ; 
but he presses onward and upward, still searching for the absolute 
good. At last he finds his reward. As he turns a corner he hears the 
noise of a waterfall: he looks up and sees, some thirty yards before 
him, the water pouring over a ledge twice or three times his own 
stature in height. Between him and that falling foam lies his 
paradise. Amid steep walls of grey rock runs the emerald water ; 
it runs swiftly on one side, with the ‘beaded bubbles’ springing 
joyously to the surface, children of the Air that are bathers them- 
selves, and plunge by hundreds into the rapturous foam; on the 
other side it eddies gently round in dimpled coils, stealing back once 
more to the delicious hurrying flow. The red berries of the mountain- 
ash droop toward the stream and are reflected there, and red-leaved 
oak bushes such as hung about the Bandusian spring are mingled 
with the silvery glimmer of the birch, the lady of trees. Grasses 
and ferns shoot in tufts from the crevices of the rock, and the 
floating spray is faintly scented with their fragrance. But the bather’s 
first mood is too eager to note in detail all the charms that make 
up the perfection of the place that he feels intoxicate him. He 
chooses some broad ledge, low or high as he will above the water, 
and throws aside the clothes that have encumbered him in his hot 
upward journey. As he stands up free, his bare feet on the smooth 
warm stone, he feels such half-scornful pity for his clothed fellow 
men whom he has left behind, as the naked Greek in the palestra 
felt for the barbarian of the East to whose grossness such simplicity 
seemed a shame. One moment he gazes into the clear depths: 
through fifteen feet of water he could count every stone of the gravel 
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that lies undisturbed below; the sparkling bubbles seem to shoot 
up laughingly to greet him; then his hands rise and clasp each 
other above his head, ke stoops, he takes the plunge, his clenched 
hands, his head, his body, his straightened knees meet and cleave 
the embracing water; then, after one moment of intense, almost 
unconscious joy, he rises amid millions of new-born bubbles, and 
strikes out blithely against the torrent, breasting the foam close 
under the beating fall. Let him come again after long rains have 
swollen the streams, and he shall find a still more intoxicating 
rapture, when the current is beyond his strength to stem, and he can 
only hurl himself into the foam below the fall, to be swept down 
the whole length of the deep water in glad abandonment, until he 
can catch some rising rounded boulder, and check his rush before 
he be dashed among the stony shallows. But this is a day for more 
various pleasures; the stream, with all its vitality, is not too im- 
petuous to dally with him by the way; it seems to have wished for 
him, as he for it; for his fancy tells him that in his person for this 
happy hour Man is reconciled and made one with Nature. 

Other plunges, now higher, now lower, will he take through the 
slow-waning afternoon, and between them, as he lies on the shelving 
rock with cooled and dripping limbs, he will drink in the beauty of 
the place, and think over the fair waters of like sort which glimmer 
and murmur eternally through song and story —of the gentle Phzacian 
river that heard the prayer of Odysseus as he swam in from his three 
days’ battle with the tossing waves, and washed the brine from his tired 
limbs ; of the pool where the well-beloved Hylas sank; of woodland 
waters whence the Naiades would emerge, or the hapless sweet: Undine. 
He sees the young trout play in the stream with a joy like his own, 
and is well content to think that his pleasure has not been born 
of other beings’ pain. Then at last he slowly dresses and departs. 
A few steps, and the noise of the waterfall is dulled to a murmur; 
the nook of Paradise is invisible, only to be detected by accident, or 
by a familiar eye. But as he descends in the cool evening air amid 
the shadows lengthening on the slopes, he may well ask himself if he 
knows any pleasure so perfect and so pure, one that so combines rest 
and refreshment with muscular effort, sensuous enjoyment with 
refined imaginative delight, which so steeps his spirit in the holy 
enchantment of solitary Nature, and at the same time brings home 
o him her sweet companionship with Man. 

Ernest MYErs. 





PARLIAMENTARY DIFFICULTIES AND 
PouiticAL PARTIES. 


\HE warmest well-wishers of the Ministry cannot say that the 
Government machine is working smoothly or satisfactorily. To 
tell the truth, we never thought it would. The undue passion excited 
during the election has necessarily spilt over into the wheels of the 
machine, not as a smooth oil, but as a gritty and impeding mixture. 
This is so far always an inevitable result of our great party contests. 
Political power is one thing, and political work is quite another thing. 
Mr. Gladstone in opposition stimulating by his passionate oratory the 
fervour of the country in the interests of a great cause, and Mr. Glad- 
stone at the head of a Ministry bent on carrying important public 
measures, are very different persons ; and so no less are Mr. Chamber- 
lain at the head of the Birmingham League and the Apostle of the 
Caucus, and Mr. Chamberlain at the head of the Board of Trade. Every 
friend of Mr. Chamberlain must be proud of the good sense and the 
clear orderly intellect which he has brought to bear on the discharge 
of his ministerial duties; but neither he nor his confrére Sir Charles 
Dilke need be astonished if their political opponents remember that 
calm reasoning and the instincts of political good taste have not 
always been their distinguishing characteristics. Even Lord George 
Hamilton was a wiser man in office than he has proved himself as yet 
to be in opposition ; and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, if sufficiently 
irrepressible in the last Parliament, was yet restrained in it within 
some becoming bounds in his incessant desire to obtrude his guidance 
in public matters,—to rush in where higher spirits fear to tread. 
This friction of the political machine is one of the prices we pay 
for our system of party government. Our two great parties are held 
together not merely by the bond of certain definite principles, stand- 
ing in clear opposition to one another (nay, thoughtful observers might 
doubt how far there is, with certain wings of each party, any opposi- 
tion of essential principle), but by the ties of personal and social 
instinct, and a considerable measure of blind enthusiasm germinated 
.by the mere process of rival aggregation. No one who has seen 
practically the working of party warfare can doubt this. A great 
leader like Mr. Gladstone stimulates political force by the mere con- 
tact of his personality, and no less surely does the sweep of his cha- 
racter and of his rhetoric—the direct expression of his character 
—generate in others political antagonism and enmity. It is not to 
be wondered at, however much it may be deplored, that the enmities 
of political warfare should survive the period of struggle, and re- 
appear in forms of obstructive manceuvre, when the arena of contest 
is transferred from the platform to the House of Commons. 
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This is not said in any excuse of the arts of obstruction which 
have so far marked the course of the Conservative Opposition since 
the meeting of the new Parliament. It would have been infinitely 
wiser and more dignified for them to have accepted their decisive 
defeat at the election in a quiet spirit ; to have sought to learn from 
it the error of their ways, and their need of a more righteous, high- 
minded and penetrating public policy. Making all allowance for the 
fickleness of the constituencies, and the natural swing of the political 
pendulum, so crushing a defeat had undoubtedly many lessons for 
the defeated party. It was not only a defeat; it was a rebuke. It 
spoke of a wide-spread feeling of outrage at the successive war-sur~- 
prises which had been sprung upon the country, and the uneasiness 
as to what might happen which had arisen from the veiled play of 
a statecraft at variance with British traditions. It was not the 
defeat of Conservatism so much as of Beaconsfieldism. The political 
passion which carried all before it contained an element of moral 
indignation which no party can afford to despise, and which a wise 
party would take care to understand and respect. The shade of 
opposition is a congenial school for political improvement, and we 
hope it may still prove to be so for the Conservatives. Never did 
any party throw away greater opportunities for what used to be 
called ‘shadow-hunting’ than they did during their late tenure of 
office. They will certainly not regain any of their loss under the 
leadership of men like Mr. Gorst or Sir Henry Drummond Wolff. It 
may be doubted whether they will do so even under the guidance of 
Sir Stafford Northcote, whose penetration and power are by no means 
equal to his adroitness and affability. 

It is to be hoped, however, that as the Conservative Opposition 
consolidates it will rise above any delight in a mere policy of obstruc- 
tion. Something may in the meantime be allowed to the residual 
exasperations of the elections and the excitement engendered by 
the Bradlaugh affair; but nothing can be so unsatisfactory to the 
country as the spectacle of mere personal or selfish conflicts within 
the House of Commons. The country desires measures more than 
men; or at any rate it soon loses its interest in men who are plainly 
more bent on keeping their own personality before the public than 
on promoting the public good. The value of an Opposition is not to 
be found in making difficulties for the sake of the difficulties, or of 
arresting parliamentary progress ; but in an enlightened and effective 
criticism of public measures. A speech like that of Mr. Gibson 
on the second reading of the Irish Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill is one of the few efforts in this direction which have proceeded 
from the Tory benches, and marks out Mr. Gibson as a distinct force 
in his party who may exercise a beneficial and elevating influence 
upon its future career.' Liberalism has nothing to fear from intel- 


? The maiden speech of the hon. member for West Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) deserves 
also the tribute paid to it by Mr. Gladstone, of being marked ‘by an evident love 
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ligent and able criticism. The political world is the richer for any 
clear and powerful intellect embarked in its service on either side or 
for any cause. What alone impoverishes it is the play of mean 
intellects and passions, or what, it not so bad, is yet more common— 
is indeed a growing feature of the House of Commons—the obtrusive 
influence of narrow and conventional minds barely capable of grasp- 
ing any political principles while servile in their enthusiasm for the 
commonplaces of their party. 

The Bradlaugh difficulty was a disagreeable inheritance from the 
heated strife of the election time. It could be no satisfaction to 
either side to see a man like Mr. Bradlaugh sent to the House of 
Commons. Apart from his peculiar opinions, his personality was not 
likely to add dignity to its membership, nor his crude social and 
political theories likely to contribute to the wisdom of its debates. 
In so far, however, as he represents any true elements of our political 
condition—any thoughts of the masses which have hitherto failed 
to find political expression—he has not only a legal but a moral 
right to his position. He was duly elected. He was right to let it 
be known that he could not take the usual oath in any spirit of 
honesty or even decency. And in the circumstances the undoubted 
course should have been to allow him from the first to affirm at his 
own risk. He had been allowed to affirm in a court of justice; in 
the opinion of the best lawyers it was a competent course for him 
at the table of the House of Commons; and it was a pity that any 
obstacles were interposed to such a course. It was a pity, above all, 
that this should have been done in the professed interests of religion, 
while really with a view to the disparagement of the Government. 

Seldom has the course of any difficulty been more damaging to 
both parties and to the House of Commons itself. We cannot help 
feeling that if Mr. Gladstone, as the leader of a large unbroken 
majority, had intervened at an earlier stage, the futile labours of 
successive committees, and the melodramatic scene of June 23, 
might have been spared. It is impossible to say that such a scene, 
or the abdication of leadership on the part of Mr. Gladstone, which 
was one of its prominent features, was calculated to strengthen either 
Parliament or Government in the minds of the people; while the 
spectacle of the House of Commons giving a majority in two different 
directions on the same subject within the space of ten days, was 
neither pleasant nor edifying. Nothing can so damage parliamentary 
government as any idea that its votes are given under dictation 
rather than under the reasonable and well-understood impulses of 
party movement. ‘The embarassment throughout was no doubt made, 
not so much by the admitted difficulty attending Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
admission—that was a matter for legal experts, and should have been 


——— —C—SC— — 


of candour and truth, which is rarer,’ the Premier added, in the House of Commons 
‘than ability.’ It is such qualities that make Opposition criticism valuable—far 
more than mere sallies of invective rhetoric, however lively. 
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authoritatively settled by them from the first—but by the shadow of 
religious and social considerations outside the House of Commons. It 
can never be safe to disregard such considerations. Elections depend 
upon them. But toconvert them into party weapons within the House 
is a dangerous, besides an illogical, expedient. Mr. Bradlaugh’s right 
to take his seat as a member of the House of Commons had plainly 
nothing to do either with the respectability of his character or the 
soundness of his opinions, but with the answer to the simple question 
—Had he a right to affirm in the circumstances in which he claimed 
to affirm? It would have been better if the first Committee of the 
House had reported in favour of this right as well as the second, and 
left no room for doubt as to his legal right to do so. But as the 
balance of legal and constitutional opinion was plainly on the affirm- 
ative side, the ultimate action of the Government in removing 
all obstacles to his admission by a general resolution appears to 
us to have been not only defensible, but in the right line of future 
legislation on the subject. 

It may be seriously questioned whether the day for oaths on the 
admission of men to public offices has not passed away. They were 
never probably the security that certain minds are disposed to regard 
them; to the most conscientious minds, pausing to realise their 
meaning, they have always been something of a torture. As to the 
manner, careless or otherwise, in which the Parliamentary oath is 
sometimes taken, we say nothing. Men are not to be judged 
puritanically by their manner on such occasions. But there is no 
lack of charity in supposing that the oath is probably forgotten as 
soon as taken by the average member, and that the solemnity of its 
form exercises little or no influence upon his afterthoughts. Oath- 
taking, in short, has become a convention, like other things, and the 
more it is so the more objectionable it is (seriously considered), and 
the more need there is for reducing a solemn form of this kind 
to the simplest possible affirmation, the purport of which can be 
grasped in a moment without raising scruples of any kind, and dis- 
missed in a moment as carrying with it at once the assent of every 
loyal mind. We are no advocates for the abolition of venerable 
customs merely because they may have outlived their day. There 
may be beauty and propriety in them, although the feeling in which 
they originated no longer exists in any force. But unnecessary 
oaths are traps both for the political and the religious conscience 
which we would be glad to see removed. No statesman nowadays 
can suppose that they are of any service in securing either loyalty or 
religion. 

The Irish legislation of the Government has tried its powers and 
tested the spirit of the present House of Commons more than any- 
thing else after the Bradlaugh difficulty. This legislation is confes- 
sedly of a very grave kind, and only to be justified by an extreme 
necessity ; while there was much in the primary aspect of it that 
suggested suspicion both of its origin and character. The Royal 
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Speech at the opening of Parliament contained no allusion to it, and 
the proposal of the Irish Chief Secretary to embody so important an 
alteration of the Land Act of 1870 amidst the provisions of the Irish 
Relief Bill was, to say the least, unfortunate. The measure itself, 
which has taken the form of the Compensation for Disturbance (Ire- 
land) Bill, is allowed by Mr. Gladstone to be an interference with the 
rights of property. At the same time he has warmly resented the 
epithets of ‘ plunder,’ ‘robbery,’ and ‘ confiscation,’ which have been 
freely applied to it. We are bound to say that his powerful and 
comprehensive speech on the second reading of the Bill, and his sub- 
sequent explanations, have modified the views we expressed regarding 
it in our last number. It is one of the greatest merits of a statesman 
that he is able, both from the amplitude of his knowledge and the 
natural range of his mind, to elevate the discussion of a great subject, 
and bring to its vindication a whole repertory of historical facts. A 
proposal which in its naked view, and as apparently the sudden pro- 
duct of the pressure of the Irish party, seemed to partake dangerously 
of the character of ‘ confiscation,’ is seen in the light of his elaborate 
defence, and of the commonsense statements of Lord Hartington and 
Mr, Forster, to be a necessary practical outcome—if not a logical se- 
quence—of the main principles of the Land Act of 1870. Mr. Glad- 
stone did well to commend to Lord Randolph Churchill to temper 
his natural liveliness and undoubted cleverness by the study of the 
history of the Irish Land question. But then we fear the liveliness 
of his facile assaults would disappear under the weight of hard facts 
and the harsh daylight of a clear knowledge of the traditional rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant in Ireland. 

For all the period of Irish history before the Land Act, these 
relations were all constituted in favour of the landlord. ‘ Everything 
was for the landlord, and nothing for the tenant.’ Wholly exceptional 
powers of eviction were given to the landlords—powers unknown to 
the landlords in England and Scotland—and which have often been 
put in force under circumstances of great cruelty and privation. It 
is to be remembered in any discussion of the land question in Ireland 
that the position both of landlords and tenants is exceptional. The 
former has special agencies at his command to enforce his rights ; 
the latter has special rights in the land. Both these classes of rights 
are the creation of Parliamentary statute, in the one case dating from 
the reign of George I., before which ‘ anything like eviction for non- 
payment of rent by the process so well known in Ireland was unknown 
to the law ;’ the latter created by the Land Act of 1870. And it is 
to be further carefully considered that, whatever may have been the 
nature of the opposition originally offered to this Act, that its neces- 
sity was so well acknowledged at the time that it secured the silent 
assent of Mr. Disraeli, who, to his ‘signal honour, as confessed by 
Mr. Gladstone, sought to save his party from a hopeless opposition to 
it; while there is no politician of eminence who does not now acknow- 
ledge its value, and the benefit it has conferred upon Ireland, and not 
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least upon the landlords, whose interests were supposed to be in- 
juriously affected by it. Even Lord R. Churchill has nothing to say 
against it. On the contrary, he expressed his belief that it was 
‘necessary and wise in its purposes and beneficial in its opera- 
tions.’ 

_ The real and essential question then comes to be, Is the present le- 
gislation of the Government in the line of this beneticent Act? Is it a 
further necessity in the exceptional circumstances of Ireland? This is 
the main defence of the measure in the mouth of the Premier and the 
Chief Secretary. It is its exclusive defence by Lord Hartington. It 
is irrelevant to raise general questions as to Parliamentary inter- 
ference with the rights of property. Those rights are vital for the 
State, and no one can seriously believe that a Government like the 
present could be disposed arbitrarily to interfere with them. The 
Duke of Argyll, Lord Granville, Lord Hartington, and others, are not 
likely to be the willing confiscators of any true property interests. It 
is their contention that the Compensation for Disturbance Bill is in 
reality a measure of security. It is designed to secure a distinct 
interest in his holding given to the Irish tenant by the Land Act— 
the two great objects of which, as described in this journal last Sep- 
tember, were to give security to tenants for improvements made by 
them on their holdings (in Ireland nearly all improvements are made 
by the tenants), and to prevent their being ‘ capriciously’ evicted 
without compensation—in other words, to give them a definite right 
or property in their holdings. Mr. Gladstone has defined the two 
main principles of the Act in almost identical language. The 
right or interest thus secured to the tenant in his holding is as dis- 
tinct a property as that of the landlord, and as deserving of protection 
by the State. The exceptional distress of Ireland has endangered the 
existence of this property, and put it in the power of landlords to 
recover their lands without any compensation to the tenants. The 
plea of the landlord, of course, is that he has received no rent—and 
non-payment of rent was especially allowed by the legislation of 1870 
to be a good plea for disturbance. A tenant who did or would not 
pay his rent was liable to eviction without any compensation. In all 
ordinary circumstances this is an absolutely fair rule between landlord 
and tenant. Whatever property the latter may have in his holding, it 
is clear that the landlord has no less his right to the rent, and a tenant 
could never be entitled to withhold the landlord’s due while remain- 
ing undisturbed in his own. With these general and indefeasible 
principles of the law of property the Government say they do not 
mean to meddle. It is only unwarranted suspicion.that they do so 
which has given rise to the idea of ‘confiscation.’ All that they propose 
is to meet a highly exceptional state of affairs by an exceptional and 
temporary remedy. If the right of the landlord is sacred and 
deserving of protection, so is the right of the tenant. It is, no 
doubt, a dreadful thing to touch rent ; but rent is, after all, only one 
kind of property. The property of the tenant is, or ought to be, as 
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indefeasible ; and the absolute failure of the crops in the West.of 
Ireland during last season has rendered for the time the payment 
of rent impossible. This has happened through no fault of the 
tenant, but by the act of God. Is the tenant to be sacrificed in the 
circumstances, and his right or property in his holding to be perma- 
nently lost, because he has been subjected to this exceptional cala- 
mity? Is, in other words, the intention of the Land Act to be 
defeated because a temporary exigency has given landlords a power 
to defeat it? This the State cannot permit, but is bound to prevent. 
Exceptional legislation is demanded in the face of exceptional cir- 
cumstances. 

It has been said that to represent the Land Act of 1870 as con- 
ferring on the Irish tenants any property in their holdings, is to 
misrepresent the true meaning of the Act and to mislead Parliament. 
A landlord in Ireland, as elsewhere, ‘ purchases his land, and with it 
purchases his right to the rent which it produces. A tenant, on the 
contrary, purchases nothing.’ This is not at all true, as everyone 
knows, of the Ulster tenant, and is only partially true of any Irish 
tenant. The Land Act, if it does not give any direct property to 
the Irish tenantry in their holdings, vests in them a clear interest 
in their own improvements, and protects them against eviction at 
the mere will of the landlord. Both these undoubted rights 
are of the nature of property, and in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, both are endangered at present by circumstances over which 
the tenants have no control. These circumstances have rendered 
payment of rent for the time impracticable; and so the contin- 
gent interests which the tenants have in their holdings, through 
no fault of their own, are liable to spoliation. Where is the injus- 
tice of protecting them for a time against such spoliation? The 
landlord is not deprived of his rent. All his powers are reserved 
except the arbitrary power of eviction in-an emergency, apart from 
which this power would never have arisen. It is still imperative on 
the tenant to pay his rent—only for a time the landlord cannot evict 
him on account of non-payment. If it be true that bad seasons have 
prevented the payment of rents, and if it be further true that the en- 
forcement of the power of eviction in the circumstances is dangerous 
to the peace and social order of Ireland—and these are the allegations 
of the Government for the truth of which we are bound to give them 
credit—then they seem not only justified, but much to be commended 
for their resolute effort to deal with so great an evil. The laws of 
political economy have little application to such a state of things. 
These laws in fact were already violated in the offer of loans to the 
landlords at 1 per cent. and nothing said about it. The Compen- 
sation for Disturbance Bill, as Mr. Gladstone has repeated with 
emphasis, is a temporary measure to meet a temporary exigency. It 
is a measure of security not merely for the tenant but for the land- 
lord—as the Land Act has proved itself to be, because it is impossible 
to separate the true interests of tenant and landlord; and in Ireland 
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especially, whatever endangers the tenancy of land and places it at 
the arbitrary disposal of mere force, lowers its value, and unsettles all 
the social and other interests arising out of it. 

The measure must be judged really by its tendency to affect the 
social civilisation of Ireland. If it were likely to strengthen and 
justify the anti-rent agitation, and those who, like Mr. Parnell, seek 
political capital in this agitation, it would be open to all the abuse 
which has been lavished upon it. But the Government have at 
length so guarded the Bill as to make it clear that it is only designed 
to meet cases in which a harsh landlord would not hesitate to take 
advantage of the exceptional distress for his own benefit and the 
injury of his tenant. If such cases of injustice and cruelty can be 
prevented it is surely right to prevent them. It is very little to the 
point to make out that there were not so many actual evictions as 
originally reported to Mr. Gladstone, and related by him to the 
House of Commons. So many families as he pictured may not have 
been turned to the roadside, nor so many constables employed in 
enforcing the law in the disturbed districts. Exaggerations are sure 
to prevail on any Irish question on one side and the other, and we 
are not concerned to defend the Government, either in all its state- 
ments of facts, or as to the manner in which it has handled the Bill. 
Unfortunate in its original introduction as a side clause of the Irish 
Relief Bill, it has been equally unfortunate in the frequent changes 
which have been made upon its wording. The episode of the Irish 
Attorney-General’s clause was especially miscalculated, as it has 
necessarily provoked much comment, and been a distinct cause of 
delay in the prosecution of the measure. But the very modifications 
which have been made upon the Bill, if they reflect upon its official 
mananagement, yet prove the sincerity of the Government, and their 
anxiety on the one hand to meet the case of the poorer Irish tenants, 
whose property is alone at stake, and at the same time to interfere 
with the rights of landlords as little as possible. This, of course, is 
not Mr. Parnell’s object. He and other Irish members have virtually 
shown that no legislation will satisfy them whieh does not place the 
landlords at the mercy of the tenants. In the poisoned state of the 
political atmosphere in Ireland this may be the popular expectation 
engendered by the very nature of such a Bill. The Government 
were bound to have considered all this seriously before they adven- 
tured on such legislation at all, and whether it would not have been 
better to have left it alone. But we are bound to credit them with 
the recognition of a State exigency of no ordinary kind. The Bill 
is only justifiable on such a ground; and having been called for, as 
we are willing to believe, under an urgent political and social neces- 
sity, it is incumbent on the Government to persevere with it. It 
would have been ignominious to have been beaten by the persis- 
tency of the Parnellites, or the dashing assaults of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and his friends. It will be disastrous even to have the 
Bill thrown out in the House of Lords. If there is State exigency 
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of a pressing and extraordinary kind, the House of Lords should 
consider well before it gives a summary cowp-de-grace to a measure 
designed to meet such an exigency. 

That the Bill will not pass without some struggle is evident. The 
resignations of Lord Lansdowne and Lord Zetland may not be much in 
themselves; but they are feathers that show the way the wind is blow- 
ing in certain higher regions. We should be sorry to see an increase 
of the political gale in such quarters. It would lead to no good, at 
least. for the present. There is no danger in the meantime that the due 
interests of land will suffer at the hands ofa British Parliament. These 
interests are far too ramified and solid to be lightly moved ; and it would 
be a special misfortune for the moderate Liberal party to become 
tremulous on this subject. We do not say that there are not ele- 
ments in our political condition fitted to create anxiety on the part of 
thoughtful minds. ‘Fraser’ has sufficiently indicated its opinion of 
certain sections of our modern Radicalism—lacking alike in com- 
prehension and in conduct, in intelligence of the past and apprecia- 
tion of the true conditions of progress in the future. We are not 
likely to be accused of any sympathy with projects savouring of 
Communism or revolution. We confess to some indignant astonish- 
ment at the suggestion in a well-known organ — which has too 
rapidly passed from the red of Jingoism to a Radical red quite 
as flagrant and untempered—that the true remedy for our legis- 
lative difficulties in the Irish Land question, as in other things, is the 
conversion of the House of Commons into a still more popular as- 
sembly than it is, with the exclusion of its plutocratic and aristocratic 
elements. This would accelerate the working of the political machine 
with a vengeance—to carry the mob within the House of Commons— 
still enfeebled by the presence of men of wealth and property! Surely 
most wise men have been thinking—in view of recent occurrences— 
that the mob was near enough our legislative chambers. And pluto- 
eracy and aristocracy after all—big words for bad things as they 
may be—may claim to be represented as well as shopocracy and 
democracy. Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Chaplin may not be 
apostles of political wisdom ; but they have a claim to be heard along- 
side of Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Biggar. 

No one can suppose that we sympathise with a tone of this 
kind on the land question or on any other question. The apprehen- 
sions of Whig noblemen and of other Liberals, even should they 
prove mistaken, are deserving of all respect. We may be sure 
at least. that they are not selfish apprehensions. No party has ever 
given greater pledges of its self-sacrificing devotion to the cause of 
liberty and good government than the great Whig party, which is 
now a favourite butt with every witling on the Radical and Con- 
servative side alike. If the Liberalism of England ever loses the 
strong fibre of its sober and well-regulated freedom, it will lose much. 
It will lose above all the comprehension which has so honourably dis- 
tinguished it from many forms of continental Liberalism, and run like 
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them into a fanaticism which is often Liberal merely in name. But 
just because this is our creed, we would greatly deprecate any aliena- 
tion of the more moderate from the more pronounced forces of 
Liberalism ; and especially deprecate that a starting-point for such an 
alienation should be found in any phase of the Land question. There 
are possibilities here of political and social disturbance which are 
very incalculable. They will require ali the combined wisdom of 
every phase of our complex political life,and more than all the trained 
intelligence of that type of political thought which has so long been 
the most powerful and elevating influence in English civilisation. 

The suggestions of a ‘Quarterly’ Reviewer that the moderate 
Liberals should draw nearer to the Conservatives have, in themeantime, 
no practical meaning any more than the picture of the present political 
situation sketched by the reviewer has practical reality. He conjures 
up a dream of Radical ascendency, and then fits his advice to the 
phantasmagoric effects of his wild imagination. The Liberal party 
is still what it has always been—a party of progress with a Left or 
Advanced wing. The forward aspirations of Liberalism claim ex- 
pression and influence now as they have always more or less done; 
but the staple of the Government is moderately Liberal, and there is 
no fear for the present that it will depart from the well-attested 
traditions of a party which has always cared more for freedom than 
for force of any kind, whether in the shape of a Dictator or not. The 
natural alliance of the two sides of Liberalism is with one another, 
so that they may mutually stimulate and control the complex move- 
ments of the political machine. Least of all are the old Whigs likely 
to seek allies among the modern Conservatives who have repeatedly 
shown a tendency to pander to the lowest forms of the democratic 
spirit when it served their purpose. The hopes of freedom for the 
future can hardly be in their keeping. Let us hope that they are 
safe where hitherto they have found their refuge, and their highest 
encouragement. 


July 24. 
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